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HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED on 
the Ist, and RE-OPENED on the sth, of SEPTEMBER. 1974. 


ARTISTS.—A Young Artist soquived & to Sketch 
Scenes and Incidents in all parts ¢ the United Kinzdom, for 
and 





can be from the Ist to the 7th of 
} Rig J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 27th August, 1874. 


an Til Portrait Skotohen. State 
Allen, 11, 


ITED, on the 24th inst., at 37, Ampthill: uare, 
Jy WiLLiaM pg She ay WEST BETTY, in his 83rd a fous 





Salary expected.—Address Aneter, care of E. W. 
Hall -court, Paternoster-ro 





orice. .—The ARCHIEPISCOPAL LIBRARY 
at LAMBETH PALACE will be CLOSED for the RECESS, 
for8IX WEEKS, from the present date. 


OTICE.— ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, London. 
_Toe 4th 8 SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, the 1st October. 





may be had on application. 
RENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ROcIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, GLASGOW, 
September 30 to October 7. 
President—The Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Presidents of Departments. 
The Right Hon. Lord Moncrieff. 
The Right Hon. Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T. 
The Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, C.B. F.R.S. M.P. 
Sir George Campbell. 
President of the Council. 
G. W. Hastings, Esq. 
d particulars may be had at the Office, 1, Adam- 


©. W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 
yroronts (PHILOSOPHICAL) INSTITUTE. 





etreet, Adelphi, W. 0. 





Ossect:—To associate Literary and Scientific Men, and others, for 
the purpose of investigating, fully and impartially, the most important 
uestions of Science and Philosophy, more especially such as bear upon 
Soe great truths revealed in Holy Scripture. 

set Society is now supported by 574 subscribing Members, including 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, Professors of English and 

Universities, Literary and Scientific Men in general, and 

others favourable to its objects. Subscription:—Members and Asso- 
gistes, One Guinea. 

The ce og neta Neg are published ey Volumes, Quarterly Parts, 
andsingle Papers. Vol. VII. is now ready. 

All spolieations should be eddreet to the Honorary Secretary, 
¥, Adelphi-terrace, London, W.C. 


shed _Sllegtas are among the Authors opnicibating Papers 
Session F.R.S.; Dr. 


during t e pas — Professor Challis, 7 .ws0) 
PRS. ; Mr. J.E. Howard, F.BS. ; Professor Morris (U.S.); Professor 
Nicholson (T.C. D.). are now beiog published in the Journal, 


These 
together with Additional Remarks on the Subjects, . by J. Evans, 4 _— 
Geolog oke, 8.. Pres. R.M.S.; Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, F. ES; Professor Tennant, Professor Chandler, and others. 
Just published, 


@NTRASTS BETWEEN CRYSTALLIZATION and LIFE. By 
J.B. HOWARD, F.R.S. With Kemarks by C. BROOKE, F.RB.8., 
Pres. R.M.S8. Price 6d. 


The FINAL CAUSE in NATURE. By Professor MORRIS. 4d. 
epans PANTHEISTIC and ATHEISTIC Sig tgs By 
vy. C. A. ROW. Same by Professor CHALLIS, F.R.S. 6d. 

On rune , A eae With Bomeste by Dos DAWSON, 
FRS.; J. EVANS, F.R.S., Pres. Geolog Soc ; Dr. C. ARPENTER, 
; Professor TEN er &c. Price as.” 
the above | are Begeteiet from the JOURNAL of the VICTORIA 
(P MILOSOPHICAL) INSTITUTE. 
Hardwicke, 193, Piccadilly, London. 


[FEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
cn, PLAN of the BALI, may y been seen, on and after September Ist, 
Roo’ h-parade, Leeds, 








[KIND. 


TIONS. 





RAVINGS 


roughly populat 
ne, man oF bey, 
ful illustrations 


7.0, 





8, Pease’s-buildings, 5, South 
pS _ rved Seats may be sleotell = between the hours of 
Wau and 6 Pp m. ; Saturdays. 10 a.m. tol P 
Applications, by letter, may be made on er after THURSDAY, 
August 27th. and the Committee will select Seats for such Applicants 
ithe order in which their letters are received. 


Nas THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 

EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, S.E. 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1874 and 1875 wil’ commence on 
THURSDAY, the Ist of October, 1874, on which occasion an ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Mr. MACCORMACK, at Two o'clock. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of ing 40! for the first year, 
‘timilar sum for the secon 4.30 for the third, and 10. for cach ons. 

Eons or, by i 105%. at once, of becoming perpetual 


nity further information required will be afforded by Mr. WHIT- 





THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with 


cautious treatment MA’ 
THO OMPSON, Stadio, AR, Ww. 


OOD ENGRAVING TAUGHT by an able 
PROFESSOR, the Author of two Handbooks on the Art.— 
For terms apply to Mr. Giixs, 11, King’s-road, Bedford-row, London. 
WOOD ENGRAVING. a Me. GILKS, Author of two Handbooks on 
gives resvars LESSONS, at his Studio, 11, King’s-road, 
Bedford-row, London, W. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The THEO- 
sezes oe TOD DEPARTN hen —New Students must present them- 
mut can 


e College Theological T: raty, in Fares Terme. 
A. Graduates in Arts of any British Universi. = ree Terms. 
B. Associates of the General Literary Departmen: akon. agg 
in Sy Terms. 
C. All duly qualified Persons of 21 years 


q of age, in 
Two Studentships of the value 9 fo tay 2 ears te be adjudged 
by ge to th those entering the pay tf Ghee 
There is alsoa Preparatory Class for those wishing to pass the 
For tranoe examination rsonally or by post-card, to J. W. Cuw- 
Or] . . a 
wincHam, Esq , Secretary. ot . ri 





T° MUSEUM or AQUARIUM COMMITTEES. 

A Gentleman of Fomily and Education, whose Name as a 
Naturalist is favourably known to science, and who for the last few 
years ears has been resident — for the Purpose of sariohing bie 


Collection, an 

Branches of f Zoology both Land and Marine, purposes to 

England befvre ee sa aloes of the present Year. Desiring to be cmate ed 
in some con pation, bcm his experience might to 
useful account, he wor would be glad to undertake the MAN AGEMENT 
ofa Museum or Marine Aquarium, in either of which capacities hi 
lengenenes practice in the of as well as their 
arrangement and duntientton, might prove beneticial Highest Refer- 
Address F..L. S., care of Messrs. Reeves & » 196, 














ences ven. 
Si 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.—New 

“The De will be oteiinel on WEDN ESDAY, September 30. 

aperwans 
1, The Classical Division teunbencing Classics, Mathematics, English 
History, and Modern Languages). 

2. The Modern Division, which includes Eociich. Latin, Modern 
\—— Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, 


and 
* Freake” Exhibition of 201. will be me rod the commencement 
of the Michaelmas Term to the Stucent passing the best Examination 
en 


tering the College. 
« for information apply, » personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 


NincHam, Esq., 





ARPOLOGIOAL COLLECTION, — W. Cotter, 

Naturalists’ Agent, is instructed to DISPOSE OF a most exten- 

sive Collection of SEEDS, SEED os STEMS, Sections of over 

a thousand WOODS, all squared and nam 2 60 Draws and 

Cases, about one ton and a half weight. To form this Col- 

lection has been the work of a life; every Specimen is ———y ena 
localized, with authorities, such as Wallace, Spruce, Seem: 

(of Borneo), Cutter, Plant (of Madagascar), Thwaits (Ceylon), Wel- 

witch, &c.—35, Great Russe]l-street, Bloomsbury. 
Several Cabinets for Sale. 
C. is always anxious to purchase or dispose of Collections of 
Minerais, Shells, Insects , &c., and has always Skulls and Skeletons 
for 


EOLOGY.—ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS 
to ill ustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s Students’ Elements 
of Geology,’ and facilitate ne = Emportans study of this aslenee, can be 
pod ot nt i 10, 90, 50, to 1, Also, Single Specimens of 
inerals, Fossils, a necent Shells. ecological Maps, 
foe all the Recent” Publications, &c., of J. Tennant, Mi 
ogist to Her Majesty, 149, Sirand, Loudon 
Pract Instruction is given ‘in Geolesy and Minngieg by Pro- 
fessor Tennant, F.R.G.S., at his residence, 149, Strand, 


AMATEUR COMPOSERS, &c. — Amateur 

Musical Compositions Revised, Edited, and Corrected at moderate 

charges. Estimates for publication forwarded by WEEKES Fr ieee 
Music Publishers, 16, Hanover-street, Regent- street, London, W. 


OR SALE.—A LARGE ORGAN, consisting of 
3 Manuals and eg Pedal hes 38 Sounding Stops of 
Pipes, in all 2,042, 6 Coup! M 
Pedals. Size, x0 —~y jibe high, ¥ feet 6 inches a and 13 feet 
6 inches deep (front to back), and built hs Bryceson Brothers & Co. 
Suitable for _ Pistons or Chamber —. = sound and good working 
order, complete, weil construct and a fine tone, with 
hot-air engine attached for blowing. 
For further particulars and orders to view are to F. Woop, Albert 
House, Rugby; or to S. Snoosmira, Estate Uffice, Euston Station, N.W 


OBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES 

ATALOGUED on_moderate terme, by yan EXPERIENCED 

and SKILLED HAND. Thirty years’ highest remnener. Also the 

Libraries of Public Institutions, Bocleties: Clubs, Free Libraries, &c. 

—Address Mr. W. Wuire, 73, Albion-grove, Barnsbury, London. 
(Formerly Bookseller of Pall Mall.) 


ME; CHARLES EDMONDS, Bookseller, late of 
Birmingham, is desirous of EMPLOYMENT, either in an Estab- 
lishment in Town or Country, or in the Catalogu’ of Libraries, or 
in Literary Researches, or in any occupatiou in which considerabie 
Bib tomraphica emoreeee and extensive connexion, combined with 
sepovepapes, could be made available.—Address 

dwardes-street, Moseley, Birmingham. 




















i St. Minver’ ay 


THE PRESS.—We have for DISPOSAL a SHARE 
ina I pyre | Comeentestvs WEEKLY JOURNAL - 
vincial). Toa 
the Editorial 
uired, 2,5004. 








who t to take an active an 
ement, ever: oy fait would be ‘offered. ital 
ITCHELL & ots for the Sale aay 


—O. 
, 12 and 13 3, Red Lion-court, Fleet-st 





Sr. BARTHOLOMEW’ Ly HOSPITAL and 
COLLEG 

a WINTER SESSION will lm on THURSDAY, October 1. 

aa Beatin of hen cgarigeovion of 18 Ba, 

epecnts ean reside within the Hospital Tae subject to the College 


all P Particulars concerning either the Hospital or = Om. Ped 
may be made personally, or by letter, to the Resi Warden of 
the Coliege.—A Handbook will be forwarded on app sien 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
6 tober 
WoTORY ADDRESS by Mr. Tom UN b GWEN "For fart apne 
Weulars apply to r. at the Hospital, or 
“AB. SHEPHERD, M.B., Dean of the School. 








MARY’S MEDICAL SCHOOL.—THREE 
Boho SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS, October, 
Hyrartoulars apply to the Dean, St. Mary’s Hospital, Pad- 


NBE PRESS, —We have for DISPOSAL, in con- 
sequence of ey AH of the late Proprietor, an Old-established 
Conservativ: _ in full working. To any practi: 
man of ( ourervativ e Brincipien wh would be seus of taking the 
sa iterary part of the rege, this 
would be found ity fo’ MITCHELL 
&Co., A  pdody for the 2 Sale and Tranfer ‘of Newspaper Property, 12 and 
13, Red Fleet-street, E. 





pm 








NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE, 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samuxt Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION. — For SALE, the 
REPORT: om the Commencement to Vol. XXXIX.—For 
Price app! apply to M. N., 152, Grove, Camberwell, 8.E. 


decir ge MONASTICON ANGLICANUM, 
ag enti ae ie se ete ay 
pisine J. Sace, 4, Newman’s-row, Lincoln's inn-fields. : 








ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEERING ond LAPPLLBP SCIENCES.—New 
Students will be admitted on WEDN AY, September 
The Course of study wo Practical cal Eduection for Young M 
who satan une e in Engineering, Surv rveving. Architecture, Tele: 
stapby, and the Higher Branches of Chemieai and Manufacturing art. 
Thi Pepastenees bas ye od. to A a Workshop; also Chemical, 


hr gy a See borato: 
ne * —<4 by oy Exhibitions of 201, 301, 


* Freake wd d 210. 
sspeeioae y, will be te at we commencement the Michaelmas 
Term to the Students passing the best Examination on entering th 


College. 
For i information apely. personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 
nincHam, Esq., 


ING'S aia LONDON.—MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on 
Fads) eel 1, with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by 

r. 

WARNEFORD SCHOLARSHIPS.—Students entering in October 
next will have the privilege of contending for Two Scholarships of 25l. 
each for Years. 

aut MEDICAL SCR OLARSEIES are.awarded at the case of of 

h Winter Session wits! in Professional Snbjects—viz , 
of 4:2. for Two Youn 0 One of 30. for One Year, and T' Three of of 20i, ¥ 


e Year. 
For further information a) » personally or by post-card, to J. W. 
Cunnincuam, Esq., —— d 


K mes co COLLEGE, LONDON.—The EVEN- 
LASSES —These CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MON- 
DAY, October 5, in Divinity, Latin, Greek, French, German, ae 
Italian, 8 Spanish. Ge: rman Lite terature, English History, Geogra 
Practical Chemistra’ Mechanics, Physicl Phyete reine, Chemin. 
emistry, ec ics, Physio! '. 08, ¥, LOvlogy, 
Lorie, — Economy, Mineralogy. ety w, and Public 


Pror the Prospectus apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cur 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LON DON.—The SCHOOL. 
—NEW PUPILS will be admitted on TUESDAY, September 22. 
—. are Four Divisions :— 
hig ag Classical bebo. intended to prepare Pupils for the Univer- 
sities, the Theological, General Literature, and Medical Depart- 
ments of the College, a and for the Learned Professions. 
mt Ypowr Modern School, intended to prepare Pupils for Cone 























ercantile Pursuits, for the 
College, and for the ee Fe ‘cadet. 
3. The Middle Sc! each with its Classical 
and ern Division, for "Paptle who are too old for the Lower, but not 





sufficiently advanced for the 
this Division to seeaeie 
Subjects required for the ~~ 
for Mercantile Ayocitmen! 

—This Division includes Boys over Eight years of 
age, an tended to give a complete Course of Educativn up to such 
a point as will prepare them to enter with advantage either of the two 
Senior Divisions. 

For information apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cuxn- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ni COLLEGE, @ and 45, HaRr.ry- 


ae nego Great attention is paid in 
ant, and Book-keeping, and to the 
vil Service Examinations and 





Incorporated by Royal Pa ne 1852, for cae the General Education of 
Ladies, and for guatins Certifienten of Kino wiedge. 


atrons. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. J. LE DAVIES. 
The Classes will RE-OPEN for the MICHAELMAS TaERy on 
MONDAY, October me Indivi Instruction is given in Vocal 
Tnstramen 5 Special Classes are formed for Greek and 
Convention in Mod Boarders are received within 
walis by Miss Woon, — may be had on applica- 
Ooo ihies Parrr, 58, Wim: 


B. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
mrs COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45, 





‘The Classes will OPEN for the MICHAELMAS TERM on MON- 
Miss Past te Wimpole-strest, W. paris 
iT, 
ar YE H. PLUMPTRE, M.A, Dean. 





Ne 
P ARTISTS and Others.—TO LET, a large and 

oe STU a Dwelling-house attached, in one of the 
pr eae i will be SOLD. addres ito wvilerowe We 















ELPHIN CLASSICS.—TO BE SOLD, 
VALPY’S EDITION of the DELPHIN and VARIORUM 
A en complete, 159 vols.” in half cloth, and im good order, 


price 181. 188.—Apply to B. R., The Hall, W ‘Wem, Salop. 









PRIGHTON COLLEGE.—The Mastership of the 
F FIRST Fosx Cows Sees eel) | is SApane fan: 
Paincirat. The nee on September 33. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


SESSION 1874-75. 











The UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS contains TWO COLLEGES, the Unirep Cotzzcx, founded in 1455, and the Sr. Mary's 
CotixEcE, founded in 1537. The former College contains the Faculty of Arts, and consistsfof a Principal and Nine Professors ; the latter 
contains the Faculty of Theology, and consists of a Principal and Three Professors : — 


UNITED COLLEGE. 


PrincipAL—JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, M.A. LL.D. 
































PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS 5 ‘ ee ii .. W. L. F. FISCHER, M.A. Cantas. LL.D. F.RBS. 
Proressor OF CiviL AND NATURAL History - ies si WILLIAM MACDONALD, M.D. F.R.S.E. &e. 
Proressor OF NaTURAL PHILOSOPHY ts — te .. WILLIAM SWAN, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
PRoFEssOR OF CHEMISTRY = on eve ive be M. FORSTER HEDDLE, M.D. 
PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE ... aes ss ies im «. OSWALD HOME BELL, M.D. F.R.C.S.E 
PrRoFEssoR OF GREEK ... wee eae Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A. LL.D. 
ProressorR OF LoGiIo, RHETORIC, AND METAPHYSICS dee eae .. THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.B. LL.D. 
Proressork OF Moral PHILOSOPHY AND PoLitTicaL Economy “ae Rev. ROBERT FLINT. 
PrRoFEssoR OF HUMANITY ... _ .. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, M.A. D.D. 
The Classes in the United College will be — by an tien pum the Principal, on TUESDAY, 3rd November, at 2 o'clock p.m, 
HOURS. FIRST YEAR. | SECOND YEAR. | THIRD YEAR. FOURTH YEAR. NOT CLASSED. HOURS, 
| a ae eee —— a eae a 
9am. ‘ = .. | 9nd Humanity .. | Third Greekt .. - Be a ae = i ‘i .. | Civil History—Tues., Thur. 94x 
» . {Jong Hamacity- Toss, Thars, Fri 7 and Greek | Natural Philosophy—Tuts., Thur. | Natural History .. - | Ww 
lh w» Junior Mathematics .. * * * w Third Humanity}—Mon., Wed., Fri. .. ° o ee a ee Chemistry os a R~ 
12 Noon. Junior Humanity we - ee 2nd Mathematics.* Ve - Natural Philosophy * ee « i a oo 12 Noon. 
1PM. Junior Greek .. aa rr « | Logic - | Moral Philosophy oo “ * “ oe * és ne = we is 1px. 
2 0 ee rm - ws mm Se “ * es Third Mathematics—Mon, Tues., Fri. Natural Philosophy—Wednesday ee oe i = S-« 
oi, | Political Economy—Tuesday, Thursday Jo ” . “ + | Chemistry:—Tues., Wed. .. 3 
os | Physiology - * bin 
| mate 
* May be attended in 3rd Session. + May be attended in 4th Session. + May be attended in 9nd Session. 
The Division of Classes into different years is not compulsory, but is recommended as a suitable course of study for a majority of students. 
Attendance on _ Classes of this College, and passing the prescribed Examination, qualifies— ent ¢ Seetinee st a mag preparation for the Indian Civil Service Examination, and for all the other 
. the M.A, 
f Scotland, and in the other Tw ttendance on certain of the above Classes, and th 
Cans a entering on iis. study of Divinity in the Established Church o otland, an of | ee eae read x, aemsase tual hen Commis a and aming - e prescribed Examinations in 
2. Mt prepares for the Office of Teacher, whether in Primary or Secondary Scho ols. 6. 1t prepares for preliminary Me Examination. 
At the beginning of SESSION 1874-5, For Students entering the Classes of the Second Year :— 
Que Bruce Bysmey of a value of -. * bey seee tenable toe Case yom. 
r reby, ten 
The following gy en oom | ve ns Pang hy = will be open for Guo Cheage Bursary. of the vaino of Sh or. thenvty. tenable for three years 
r udents 0 . de ones. 
nee we sc ah ecthente For Students of the Third Year :— 
ba pdt nn ownage Phe wo) if 14l. ‘or thereby, 4 One Baxter Bursary, of the value of 201. or thereby, tenable for two years. 
gue tyre well Bursary, of the value of 111. or thereby. *,* The Competition for the Second and Third Years will take place in November. 


five Foundation Bursaries, of the value of 101. eac 





wo Gray Bursaries, of the value of 101. each. . ; 
Three Garth Bursaries, of the vale of 10h exch. | PRIZES, to be awarded during or a the close of the Session, 
ee pecan ot the vans of tas. cx tent MILLAR PRIZES, for Students of the First. Second, Third, and Fourth Year; GRAY 
Alexander Yeaman Bursary, of the value of 61. 128. or thereby. CARSTAIRS MATHEMATICAL PRIZES, DUNCAN MATHEMATIOAL PRIZE, BRUCE 
Of the above, Pre Garth and Maxwell Dusarijese are tenable for eight years. The others are tenable for PRIZE, TWO ARNOTT PRI co. 
our years. 
One Ramsay Bursary, of the valne of 232. 158., tenable for one year. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Patrick Yeaman ‘Bursary, of the value of 151., tenable for one year. ONE RAMSAY SCHOLARSHIP, in November, 1874; ONE BRUCE OF GRANGEHILL AND 
*,* The Competition for the above will take ane on - and Sist October next. See ‘ Calendar’ Ce ——— in November, 1874; and ONE GUTHRIE SCHOLARSHIP, in April, 
r 1874-5, p. 7: _ en: 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 


This COLLEGE will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 10th November next, when the Bursary Competition will take place. The CLASSES will 
commence on THURSDAY, the 12th November. 


PrincipAL— The Very Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 











CLASSES. PROFESSORS. HOURS. CLASS FEES. 
Juni 9} te 
r AM. 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY ee os oo * Principal Tulloch f ‘i 
Senior 10 aM. -: =. 
DIVINITY AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM eo es Professor Crombie ee ee o « 1 PM. 2 32 0 
DIVINITY AND CHURCH HISTORY... ee ee Professor Mitchell ee os ee « 12 Noon s Fe 
Junior 10 a.M. es 06 ‘@ 
HEBREW AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES oe oa Professor Birrell 
Senior lh aM. & 4 -@ 














On TUESDAY, the 10th NOVEMBER, | PRIZES. 


The following BURSARIES will be open for Competition for Students entering | CEADTEEAEDS PETE, COUR anh CAGES CENTRE, GRAS Ce 


the Hall for the first time :— | RECTOR’S PRIZE. 
One Cheape Bursary, of the annual value of 22. or thereby, tenato tir thence» The Rector will gives Prize for proficiency in THEOLOGY, BIBLICAL CRITICISM, CHURCH Bl 


Two Foundation Bursaries, of th: 1 val f 1 . ears. 
Gus Abuanter Ruveany. of thoameml ealurel Int tantiste toe ee tenable for four y MORY, HEBREW and ETHICS, the Examination for which will take place on 30th OCTOBER, 184 


| 
One Alexander Yeaman of th f 7, | bey 
Oe Scar Barr of te saul raga e's hereby tosh fo ot et | 
| The whole Sum available for Bursaries, Prizes, and Scholarships in the University, amounts 

annually to about 2,0001. 





The Exchequer Bursary, of the annual value of 301., tenable for three years. This is Bursary is open to 
pe hem ey ly Ay ey of Arts of any Scottish Universi ity, entering on their First or Second Sessi 
of attendance in St. Mary’s College. Patron—The Crown. ” ” ve 





The fullest information as to Bursaries, Examinations, Matriculation, Prizes, Scholarships, Degrees, &c., will be found in the ‘ University Calendar,’ 1874-5, published 
by Messrs. Buaokwoop & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh. Price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. By Order of the Senatus, 


St. Andrews, August, 1874, ROBERT WALKER, Registrar. 
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DNIvERsity COLLEGE, LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT OF OF THE FINE ARTS. 
E. J. POYNTER, Esq., A.R.A., will deliver an 
The Slade Frey LECTURE, open to the "Public, ‘at 4°30 P.M. on 
a rin Painting, and Sculpture will begin on the 


foe polis 
‘elix Sade by his Will founded Six Scholarships of 50%. 
The — ite Fe tenable for three years, by Students of the College, 


powt Painting, and Sculpture. 
fy Prodeiency 38, oy iarehips may be warded in 1674, the Competition 
which will = ‘Timite to those who enter the Fine-Art Classes 


mber 16 next, and whose age on June 5, 1875, will not 4 
before ni neteen eee Ladies as well as Gentlemen are eligible 
to Slade larshi 
o- containing full information seapotting Bi Times of 
eetings, the Regulations relating to the S| larships 
and Crises, with other particulars, may be obtained on application ~4 


street, W.C. 
the College, Gower- JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 


ur QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

th COLL BOR SESSION for 1874-75 will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 
20th of October, when the Supplemental Matriculation and Sebolar- 
ship Examinations will be proceeded witb, as laid down in the Co! 
Calendar. There will bea ceoond Matriculation Examination on t - 
17th of November. 

The Lectures in Arts and Medicine will commence on the 3rd of 
Movember; the Law Lectures on the ist “> pee. 


Lectures on Botany, Midwifery, Wy 
and the ‘Summer ¢ Courses of joes ‘chemistry -y - 
Physics, will commence on the Ist of 
Forty-six Junior a Bight Senior Scholarships, Sounfet, a charter 
in the several ents of Arts, Medicine, Law, an eer- 
ing, are awarded b: y Bxamination, and a er Candidate may 
uring the whole period of his College course. 
ted from one-half of the Class Fees during 











the of the Session 1874-75, 
a Porter Scholarship, of the epeee value of oo, tenable for by ~ 4 





ugust, 1874. Secretary to the Council. and open to Carnenanaies? n Arts of two years’ stand 
A inreht Stu ate ent teri, Roy of “rs — on or three © yea and 
ents entering the course ve 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. y eet least th ~¥ the Royal Belfast cy te moe Tastitations 
SCHOOL. anda DunvilleS Studentship. tenable for two years, of the value of 451. 


Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A, F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. meee Lay Fellow of St. Peter's College, 


‘The pg =m aneumt for New Pupils on TUESDAY, on: 
tember 22. at 9°30 a.m. The School Session is divided into Three equal 
Terms. Fee. ie per Term, to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 

ics, ‘Feneing, I Drilling, and Advanced Drawing, extra. 
Coeaive Additional Buildings, including precios. Lect 
for the Classes of Chemistry and Experimental Physi 
teen completed for the use of the +44 attendin the 3 Schoo! 

‘A Playground of about two acres in extent, including several Fives’ 
Courts, is attached to the Schoo! 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment. 

A Monthly Soporte of the Progress and Conduct of each Pupil is sent 
te his Parent or dian. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 

Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. Season Tickets are 
ould at half- price to mone attending the School. 

8, come ing full Information respecting the Courses of 
ion given in the gehen, with other Particulars, may be ob- 
tained at the Office of the College. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
August, 1874. 


Secretary to the Council. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1874-5. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The FIRST MATRICULATION SRAM ASION for the Session 
1874-5 will he ed on FRIDAY, 23rd doy of 0. 
The EXAMINATIONS for SOHOL. SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 


ofthe First Year will commence on MONDAY, the 26th day of October, 
for ~~ or and Exhibitions of the Second Year, on T URSDAY, 


Regulation of the Council, all Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions of the the hee Third, and Fourth Years may now competed 
for by Stodente who jm  aeined the ol standing in any 
Medical Schoo! <b the Senate of the Queen’s University, 
and have anak the --k lation Bremination in 
At the cueuing Examination. pten of ue of 251. 
each will be o: — for competition ; AA Two Lie of the First, 
Second, Third. d Fourth Years wely. In addition, Four 
Exhibitions of Tai. each sr be offered. Tere Two to Students of the First, 
and Two to Students of the Second Year respectively ; and Two Exhi- 
tions of 162., one to Students of the Third and Fourth Years ears respec- 


Scholars Sy exem ¥ from payment of a moiety of the o for the 
SS his does not apply to the Class of Medical 
_— By order of the ve Prosident, 

T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 





%th August, 1874. 


OYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
This College go a complete Comves of Instruction in Sci 
licable to the Industrial Arte. pomaiy © those which m: 
broadly under the heads of ‘CHE EMICA those which maybe 
wy es aN ae ERING, and AGRICULTURE. 
Wirt of — of the College is granted at the end of the 


» > are Four B oyal Scholarships, of the Yelue of 501. each yearly, 
= Free Bauostion, i insiadins © py —, Instruction, tenable for 


wosuers. me vacant ey are given to Students 
who have been a year in the a 
The Fees are 2l. for each Course, or 102. for all the Courses of each 
ry. 





year, with the exception of Laborato 
Chemistry (Theoretical and Practical), Metallurgy, &. — Professor 
Robert Gall 


loway, F.C.8. 
ae hanics, and Mechani Professor Robert Ball, 
LLD. F.R.S. 


Inala, Fa a and Surveying—Profeasor Thomas F. Pigot, 
: ental Physice— Professor % ?. Degrett, F.R.S.E. F.C.S. 
G —Professor Edward Hull, 
and Mineralogy— Pro: ak ox iy Beil Cc. * * R.LA. 
! iture— Professor eo W. Da’ D. MR 
botany—Professor W. R. M'N 
Zoology—Professor H. ) Sate chs M.D. 
— commences on MONDAY, October 5th. 

mes may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Royal 
oul of Science, Stephen’s-green, Dublin. 


FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
ge GROVE, W. ae. 
eat, Pr dvantages in Medern Languages, Science, and 
ma preperation for the Universities, Army, &c. ~ Laboratory, 
and 8 Bath. Separate Dormi- 
ton for aot Boy. 


> NEXT TERM commences September 18th.—Apply to the Prin- 
H. R. Lape, B.A. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 8 and 9, YorK-PLAcE, 
Portman-square, London (late 48 and 49, Bedford-equare). —The 
aBRSION 1874-75 ill BEGIN THURSDAY, October 15, 
Two Arnott Scholarships will , aarded by o) * competition. 
idates to send their Names to t! tary before September 20. 
* juses at 48, Bedford- oe 


JANE MARTINEAD, Hon. Sec. 


ENT COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM pszcins 
WEDNESDAY, September 23. 











LONDON 











Seay tation, 3 ee SO vem, MA. Pons OF 
bear Ne ion apply tothe Rev. ENE, . it College, 


for the first year, and 1001. for the second year, n to Students of 
three or more yous standing. The Exhibidions o Mr. Charters, an: 
those connected with the Belfast Methodist College, will be awarded 
at the same time. 
The College Clasi of instructi 

admission to the Civil = Sidlitary ah and for the Talian ‘und 
ae ‘eS competitive Examinations. 

rther information see the Belfast Queen’s College Calendar, for 
wee or apply, personally or by letter, to the Reaisrrar of the College. 

By order of the President, 
RICHARD OULTON, B.D., Registrar. 


RELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS conducted 
an the Faculty of Physici of Glasgow. 
the years 1874and 1875 the following will be the periods at 
wheres these Examinations will be bel a, viz : In 1874, Li? the 9th 
- Gctober | and Friday, the 30th of October. In 1875, Friday, the 
rd of April : Friday, the — of July ; Friday, the 8th of October ; 
ond Friday, the 28nd of October. On each occasion the Examination 
will be continued on the succeeding day. The Examination will begin 
on om: ry ee 11 o’clock. 
f Subjects ‘and all necessary information may be had on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 
Ly yy DUNCAN, B.A., Secretary. 
Faculty Hall, Glasgow, August, 187. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 
Grsron COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The TRUSTEES of the GILCHRIST EDUCATIONAL FUND 
offer a Scholarship of the value of 5vl. a year for three zooms, & +} 

competed for at : -} University of London General Examinat 
Women in May, 18 

A Scholarship of , of 50. a year for three years is offered to 
the Candidate tho shall pass best in the College Entrance Examina- 
pt in J = 1875. The Scholars will be required to read for a Degree 

rtifi 

The —% Entrance Fuamipation will be held in October. Forms of 
yee and further y be en spetteneen to the 

on. Sec., Miss as 17, Osaniagbate- place, London, N.W. 


HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON. 
Principal—Dr. W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F.C.P. 

The Pupils of this long-established School enjoy the est Edu- 
cational advantages in pbreparip for Mercantile life, as well as for the 
beraee. em ay ive Examinations, whether of the Oxford and Cam- 
Ming 




















niversity Matrioulation, the Civil Service, the 
itary Colleges or v Direct ( <1 in all of which Dr. Knens- 
LEY’s _ have taken high pla laces in the Sy list. In addition 
to the intellectual and moral training, superior health condi 

coonnes all the le of a well- resid 
favouri aterivg- —Prospectuses of terms and Olass-lists may 
be obtained by application to the Principat, personally or by letter. 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The 
GERMAN MASTERSHLP, (Non-resident) te NOW VACANT. 








Salary, 2001. a tes are requested to explain their method 
of Teaching, ‘and t to state if they are prepared to teach — other Sub- 
; power to maintain discipline i le. 


les German 2 
‘ust be prepared to commence Duties about 15th = r 
hoo! 


ndispensab! 
tember. Tes- 
timonials to be sent to the Receiver, Grammar Sc! anchester. 





T. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SUMNER-STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
CHARTERED by QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Head Master—Rev E. BOGER. M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Sub-Master—W. .H. ay fea. B. A., St. John’s College, 


Assistant-Master—R. B. a Esq. M.A., Queen’s College, 


The of Instruction comprises a sound Classical, Mathemati: 
and Commercial Education, and the om Languages. 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Fees. r annum (Three Terms, 20. 

each).—School RE-OPENS the 8th oft SEP EMBER. 


HyressuRY HOUSE SCHOOL, Sr. Leonarp’s- 
ON-SEA. 


Head Master—-ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M.A., LL.B. 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and rel Li 
ments, in which Boys are prepared for Comme! _ he Fable 
Schools, and the Universi 
Ladies. The Premises having been again Selesael, ar eili bee fee 
Vacancies du the coming Term. The health and comfort of deli- 
cate Boys ly cared for. 

The AUTUMN TERM will commence Beptantber 20.— For Pro- 
spectus apply to Mrs. Durr, or the Head Maste’ 


UPERIOR SCHOOL, conducted with firm, kind, 
moral disciptine, for YOUNG LADIES, whose Parents desire for 

them a a y - i ractical as well as accomplished education.— 
ict essrs. Kerby & Endean’s Advertising Agency, 

io, Oxford-street. 


DUCATION. —Mrs. and Miss CassELL be 
their Friends that the ensuing TERM will COMM a. 
on er sth bof SEPTEMBER.—Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
The CEDARS, Clapham Old Town, 8.W. 


DUCATION for BOYS, free alike from Clorienl 
and Dissenting influences, in ihe Fa pout ofa icoqe, 0 

M.A. of much experience. A; urteen. Terme Ligh, 

Pe ae Ay Ry = essrs. Keby & ‘Bndean's. Publishers and 














ear 





[ZAMINGTON COLLEGE BOARDING 

nda OUSE.—The NEXT TERM commences on eras are = 
F ns of Professional 

unas — There is a special Tutor and coparate pone ah 


—For culars ap to the Rev. J. Woop, itd 
Maen or + the Rey.  s 5. Ropace, haplain and House Master. 





UBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS. —WAN TED, by 
a LIBRARIAN, who has had fourteen experience, and 

has been e in the formation of one ores beat + 
— in 5 e Provinces. a similar ENGAGE MENT? oy one or two 
te Appointment in Town.—For_ high-class testi- 

Doaiele,: Ae to Liszs, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





TLLABDS, TAUNTON. —Oxford Matriculation 
PRIVATE "PUITION, A by oraduater of Oxford and Cambri 


idge, 
for the U rvice, Wool 
| A. aN a, ee 


The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 2ist of SEPTEMBER. 
For Prospectuses apply to the Reverenp rue Secaetary. 








PULLANDS SCHOOL, TAUNTON. 

The aim of FULLANDS SCHOOL is to meride: for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN at ilar to that given at 
the Public Schools, but at a at cost. 


Principal—Mr. REED, Fellow of the College of Preceptors, London. 
Vice-Principals. 
Head Mathematical Master—~Rev. WILLIAM REED, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 16th Senior Optime, Tripos 1569. 
Head Classical Master—FRANOIS REED, Esq., B.A. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


There are Three School Terms in the year, of an average duration of 
ey Weeks each. 


SCHOOL will RE. Oran for the ny -~ TERM on 
the aist of SEPTEMBER.— ay be d on appli- 
cation. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, TAUNTON, for the Daughters 
of GENTLEMEN. mr Education given is a thoroughly pound 
assistance tel in the 








ptors, and the Oxford and Local 
aminations in the School itself. Seven Pu) 


ods Six the oy Oxford, in tse one J = 1872. v8; c ara 





he © 

stems, 4 Second Class, and 5 First C Chess. ineleding Specialand yb 
2 oiontes. S were me ned wt the Pupils ; and the College First Prize 
‘or Eng’ 





Drocpctues forwarded ~ application to Miss Reep, Mary-street 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 2ist of SEPTEMBER. 


ODLEIAN COLLEGE, Urrer Ciapton, London, 
—The aimee HARGRAVE and BODLEY beg to announce os 
Studies will be RESUMED September 16th. Special Classes, under 
Pro for the Lon triculation, Cambridge Ex- 
ion for Women. and Oxford and Cambri: e Local Examina- 

tions. Pianoforte, Sydney Smith, and other P: foesore for Juniors. 


H's48 GRADE PREPARATORY ESTABLISH- 
MENT for Charterhouse, —y—— ! f. Bton, Harrow, &c., the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, and other Purs: 
Prin yore r De LABELLEVILLE, 
Dis shed in University Hon 
References to the —— of the Pupils.—36, Spitals street, Guildford, 
Surrey, near Godalming. 


EGLECTED CLASSICS. —GENTLEMEN 
Greeks. O TIN ace iid to tppiy toa wt Rea ep Fd 
tod highly reo umended by the late fev. Sy Sydu ey 8 mith, Ma Mace 














cena OY oa z 
and great Authorities.—Address Zeta, 2, 
mond, 8.W. 


UITION in CLASSICS and ENGLISH. — An 
rienced sures. attends Schools and Families, in Town or 


the Qoentes, to give Instruction in the above Subjects. Prepares for 
the a Schools ‘and ‘+ <: ein di 





dress Tutor, 15, Gledhow- 








vor "PARENTS. —A Military Tuto ning a 

Class for the pate os and Mine Schools, will 

RioEivE FOUR BO BO a a gS rds his usual Terms.—Address 
Buckingham-street, Brighton. 





amen MASTER, LL.B., Paris (B.A.), de- 

sires VISITING ENGAGEMENTS in Families or First-class 

ome Ladies preferred) in or near London. Tuition by Correspon- 
CENCIE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


RB. e. H. COLERIDGE (M.A.., Balliol Coll 
ford) PREPARES PUPILS for the’ ENTRANCE EX- 
AMINATIONS to the Public Schools. Terms, 120 Guineas a year.— 
Address Beomosp, Chertsey. 


To SCHOOLS and PARENTS —Lady GLEICHEN, 

née Harais, Principal of the Murree m Pindee Schools, 
Punjab, desires En; ments for CLASS Ti TercHine in or near 
London. — For iculars address Lady Gieicaex, Mr. Stanford's, 
Bookseller, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


LADY, r, thoroughly experienced, her tastes Lite- 

‘. t a Re-engagement as COMPANION or AMANU- 
ENSIS. Soeenes knowledge of Housekeeping. No objection to 
were F eevee references. — M. B., 13, Bishopsgate-street With- 
out 


1 BOOKSELLERS, Librarians, Stationers, &c.— 
Ae be DISPOSED OF, at Orietees (or at Michaelmas, if neces- 
00d Old-established BUSI , with first-class connexion, 

in one of the chi hief Tompa on the South ‘ears —For particulars 

8. Te care of M W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand, London. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Lae English, 
French, and German, i on Prospectuses, — 
Lists of Rew Publications, arate and post free.—*,* A Clearan 
Catal f Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly, i 
may free, on ‘pplication — —Boorn's, Cx uRton’s, — 
son's, and Saunprrs & Oruer's United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


























Price 8d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
Story of Jack Scott and Bessy Sur- | A Met; litan Transformation. 
tees, by W. Chambe! Sto 7 oft Lady Grisell “Baillie, by 
Some —— Experience with| W. Cham 


‘ight at t the Houses of Par- 
A Momentous Life in India. jam 
ritish P= of a Soldier. 





i 3 Asttinns to the B 
| Ferns. 
Sponge Adventure in the Dacotah Terri- 
e Sn tory. 
oo Travels 4 Morocco. | Spain ‘and the Spaniards. 
Antipa’ | Improved — of Imbeciles, 
A Word about Weather. by W. 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth, | | Floating Talands 
by W. Chambers. ur Convict S 
The Deadly Creek The Month: sad and Arts. 
The Rod in Old Times. A Heroine at the Diggings. 
A View of Old Calabar. Four pieces of Uriginail Poetry. 





The MANOR-HOUSE at MILFORD—(Conclusion). 
The BLOSSOMING of an ALOE. Chaps, 1-2. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 
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PPEASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LVIL., SEPTEMBER. 


Contents. 
Societ; ti 
A 
ie 


Between June and ug. By A. K. H. B. 

“Justus” and His Time. By J. M. Hawkins. 

The Southern States since the War. Second Article. 
tural Religion. By the Rev. Malcolm M‘Coll. 

he he, Pot ing of Bx and Modern History. By F. W. Newman. 

Fras _ London : Longmans and Co. 

Buackwoors MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 

1874. No. DOCVII. Price 2s. 6d. 





7 tO a> 


By Edwin D. 





BEVIEW of the SESSION. 
ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs. Part VII. 
The GREEK FOOL. 
The DISAPPOINTING BOY. 
PILCHARDS and PILCHARD-CATCHERS. 
The STORY of VALENTINE; and HIS BROTHER. Part IX. 
TO CHARLES SUMNER: IN MEMORIAM. By W. W. Story. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES— 

VI. Diplomatic Privileges. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 

W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price Half-a-Crown, Monthly, 
[XE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
1. The ETHICAL TEACHING of CHRIST. By the Rey. Vincent 
H. Stanton. 


2, HEAT and LIVING MATTER. By H. Chariton Bastian, M.D. 

3. The POEMS of Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Henry G. Hewlett. 

4. OUR SEAMEN. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

5, STAR-GAUGING: Sir W. HERSCHEL’S TWO METHODS. By 
R. A. Proctor. (Concluded.) 


6. LONGEVITY in a NEW LIGHT. By E. Fairfax Taylor. 
7. ON MR. GREG’S * ROCKS AHEAD':— 
I. SAILING FREE. By Arthur Arnold. 
IL. NOTES on the THIRD ROCK of the GREG FORMATION 
(SCOPULUS GREGGIANUS/. By Lord Lyttelton. 


Alezanes, Strahan, 12, tg = taal John Menzies & Co. Edin- 
burgh ; W. H. Smith & Son, Dub! 











HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
An AMERICAN VIEW of EMIGRATION. By A. B. Mason. 
A NOVELTY in FRENCH FICTION. By Lord Lytton. 
MORAL ASPECTS of the RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. By J. 
Allanson Picton. 


The NORTHERN RANGE of the BASQUES. By W. Boyd Dawkins. 

Mr. FLINT’S PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. By the Editor. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING of TEACHERS. By W. Jolly. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. Chaps.4—8. By George Meredith. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


[HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, contains— 


OLE MPTA By R. E. Francillon, Author of ‘ Earl’s Dene,’ ‘ Pearl 
and Emerald,’ ‘ Zelda's Fortune,’ &c. (Continued.) 


GREAT TOWNS and their PUBLIC INFLUENCE. III. Bristol. 
By Sexagenarian. 

GIANT DESPAIR. By Robert Buchanan. 

GROUSE SHOOTING. By Archibald Forbes. 

AT STERLING'S GRAVE. By Henry W. Lucy. 

The IMMORTALITY of SONG. By G. Linneus Banks. 

WATERSIDE SKETCHES. VI. Wharfedale and ite Grayling. By 
Red Spinner. 

The AUTHOR of ‘PAUL PRY.’ By Percy Fitzgerald. 

OUR MODERN ARCHERS. PartII. By an Edinburgh Salisbury. 

A RAMBLING STORY. PartIV. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 

TABLE TALK. By Syl Urban, Gent! 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, price 1s. 

London: Grant & Co. Turnmill-street, E.0. 








(THE DRAMATIC UNITIES in the PRESENT 
DaY. 


By EDWIN SIMPSON. 
Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5¢. 
GoNnGcs OF MANY SEASONS 
y 0. H 
Basil Montagu Pickering, 196, Piccadilly, W. 
Just published, 8vo. pp. 334, Se. 


A #® PRACTICAL GUIDE to HEALTH and t 
LIFE witha Section cu Surgieal Emer pole aid Hate Wate 
on Nursing, &c. By F. ARNOMD L F.LS. L.B.C.P. Lond 


pigndon: Kempster & Co, 9 and 10, St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street, 











HONE’S POPULAR WORKS. 
ESSRS. WILLIAM TEGG & CO. 
announce that they will i Zoums 

entitled ‘The Every-d say Book.’ “The ble Book," and "Year ont 
ne = ~~ Baqrevin rings on noe To be Sarinet in : 
Numbers, or 52 Number appeared on the 15th of 
Ty price 6d.; sn ve Wisst Part will be ready on the lst of September, 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


THE TOY-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
In demy 4to. price 1s., or mounted on linen, 2s.; postage, 2d. 


A FROG HE WOULD A WOOING Go, 


Design ntidly, printed in Colours by Dalziel Brothers, from Origing| 
ith Letter-press Rhymes and Musical prom dnw he, 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 








Ready on the 29th, 
Containing full Account of the Meeting of the GEOGRAPHICAL 
SECTION (E) of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION at BELFAST, 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, O.B. F.R.S. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
Cee Caane of the ATLANTIC OCEAN from SOUNDINGS 


ARTICLES :— 
Restos J sent -Polar Region (Rear-Admiral Sherard Osborn, 


The Voyage of the Challenger. IV. (Capt. J. E. Davis, R.N.). 
Sign-Posts on Ocean’s Highway. II. Basalt (H. P. Malet). 
Dr. Becarri’s Travels in Malesia (Prof. H. H. Giglioli). 
A Contribution to Cyclone History. 

The Travels of Jerome Cardan in Scotland (Col. H. Yule, C.B.). 

of Jamaica. 111. Kingston and Blundle Hall (Godfrey 











MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY, 


H RE E FEATHERS, 
By the Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ &c., 
‘Was commenced in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for AUGUST. 





This day (One Shilling), No. 177, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SzpremBer. 
With peteniene by GEORGE DU MAURIER and HELEN 
TERSON. 
Contents. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. (With an feeeention) 39. 
Coming Home: a Cry. 4. On Sanmeshesaee > ay. 41. Sus- 
oe Fanny is sent a. 42, Joseph urden: Buck's 
MAIDS-OF-ALL-WORK and BLUE BOOKS. 
The DANISH NATIONAL THEATRE. 
OOMETS’ TAILS. 
A WITCH TRIAL in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
UNACCOMPLISHED PURPOSES. 
THREE any (With an mutate.) Throwing a Fly. 
6. The —— e Tailors. 7. Some New Experiences. 
8. Wenna’s Fi First 1 Triamph. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


HE ART-JOURNAL, 
for SEPTEMBER (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following 





Line Engravings. 
I. QUEEN ISABELLA and her LADIES, after G. H. Boughton. 
II. The MUSICIANS—MARRIAGE at CANA, after Padovanino. 
IIL. PODIUM of the ALBERT MEMORIAL, after J. B. Philip. 


ait wt Contents. 
The Nati Gallery. 


onal 
Art-Education in frit "sy Dr. Hunter. 
Life on the Upper Thames. By H. R. Robertson. (Illustrated.) 
Ancient Shone Dresses of of England. By A. Rimmer. (Lilustrated.) 
Venetian Painters. 
British Are Manufacturer ililustrated.) 


er. 
an estine. By E. Rogers. (itastrated.) 
By Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. (illustrated.) 
By G. Wallis. 
Art at Home and Abroad, 
London: Virtue & Co. pte and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


RT, PICTORIAL and INDUSTRIAL: 
A REVIEW. 
With choice a from various commen, Povvebmned by the Helio- 
pe and other Permanent Processe 
nad by JOHN FORBES-BOBERTSON. 
“ Ars Artis caus&, itaque hominis.” 
Contents of SEPTEMBER Number. 
Our Illustrations :— 
I. ‘ANTONY and CLEOPATRA,’ by Edwin Ellis, of Rome. 
II. * AGE,’ by W. Cave Thomas. 
ILL. ‘SCOTTISH DEER HOUNDS,’ by Troyon. 
The Exhibitions: Black and White, at Dudley Gallery. 
The Revised Theory of — 
The Decoration < it. Paul 





jews, &c. 
Sampson Low & Co. 188, na, Wieet-otrest, E.C. 


OMEN AND WORK: 
A Weekly Penny Paper. 
Edited by EMILY FAITHFULL. 
“ Erainen’ tly practical, and intended to help those women who desire 
to help themselves.” —Spectator. 
ater and Educational Bureau, Praed-street; and 125, Fleet- 








Turner). 
REVIEWS :— 
Dr. Livingstone and the Royal Geographical Society, &c. 
ae ee: hs ng Ae (E. G. Bevemtae. F.R.G.8. F.S. a) les. 
ote: 


hical 
graphical ral octeticn at San and Abroad. 


Price 2s. ; post (inland), 2s. 2d.. Annual Subscription, 268. 
London: Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 











Price One Shilling, Picture Cover ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


Goerexas’s MONTHEL Y, 
for SEPTEMBER. Part V. Fully Illustrated. 


Contents: The Great South—Our New Normal College—A Malay 
Sailor panies a Muck—The Pepper-Pot Woman—The Visit— Kathe. 
rine Earle—In an Hour—Wan Lee, the Pagan-—The Touch-Stone— 
Mellow England— Mortality Puffe—Old Time mig In the Barn— 
Philip’s Friend, Kate—Gastric Literature—Peter, the Parson—Ordron- 
naux—Musa Pedestris—Topics of the Time—The Old Cabinet—Home 
and Society—Culture and Progress— Nature and Science, &c. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


R. BASS’S CHURCH AT BURTON.—See 
THE BUILDER of hie Week i. or by post 4c) for View 

and Plan ; also for View of New Inland Revenue Office, Manchester— 
France Ruined on the Staircase— Public Works— Vermation of of Billiard 
Rooms—Bui Workmen in Old Times, &c.—1, York-street, W.C. ; 





and all Newsamen. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Lticrstes SQUARE: 


Its 


ASSOCIATIONS AND ITS WORTHIES. 
By TOM TAYLOR. 
WITH 


A SKETCH OF HUNTER'S SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER 
AND WORKS, 
By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. D.C.L. &c. 


With MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 


*,* The Volume contains a Bird’s-eye View of Leicester Fields about 
1560, from Ralph Agas’s Map ; also Faithorne’s Map of the Square and 
ite Surroundings, in 1658; Two Engravings, representing its appear- 
ance in 1700 and in 1874; Portraits of Newton, Hogarth, Reynolds, and 
Hunter; a Ph h of the Shal Fountain, &c. 


London: BICKERS & SON, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 








In royal 8vo. 32 Illustrations, price 1s. 


MPROVED FIRE-PLACES.— A Short Account 
of certain S ti for E izing Fuel and more a4 
yamine A Apartments, submitted by Messrs. Lae ig & SON, in 
Reply to the Appeal of the Council of the Society of Arts. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co. 








Just published, Third Edition, price 28. 6d. crown 8vo. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
and the Diseases induced be it ; with Observations on the Nervous 
Constitution, heredi Coal ; the Iofluence of Civilization 

in the Production of seases, and the Correct Pomctgus of 
Treatment. By H. CAMPBELL. MD. M.D., L.R.C.P., 


London: Longmans and Co. Paternoster-row. 





AUNT LOUISA’S NEW FIVE SHILLING VOLUME. 
In demy to. cloth gilt, post free, 58. 6d. 
AUNT LOUISA’S ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
With 24 Original Plates of the most prominent and popular 
in Co! by Kronheim, and 


Specimens of the Gardens, Printed lours 
Descriptive Letter-press. 


“It would be tugeethte to place natural piste bed 
id in a more attractive manner.”—Court Ji “A neo Ge seution 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford- oacirng see 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt; post free, 38. 10d. 
BAETHOLOMEW FAIR. Its complete History, 
from the Time of Rayer, a.p. 1120, down to the last time | do 
Proclaimed in 1855. By HENKY MORLEY. With Fac-simile Dra: 
ings, engraved upon wood. 
Uniform with the above, same price, 
PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 
ABBEYS, CASTLES, &., of ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
The BOOK of AUTHORS. By W. Crarx Russet. 
GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of ROME. 3 vols. 
*,* A full List of the Series (95 Volumes) can be had on application. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS 
By Dr. WILLIAM DAVIS, B.A. 


1. HISTORICAL and GENEALOGICAL 
morn English and Continental. 
“A useful addition to a useful series. ite Schoolmaster. 
* ust useful to the student of Baslish history: "—Rev. A. R. Vardy, 
ead Master, King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
2. The BOOK of POETRY. For Schools and Fani- 
lies. Cloth, 1s. 
acc incon sat gc vtng vv win 
8. The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


“*The work is marked by gradation ; in the early pate of it the Mer 
are easy ; but the difficulties increase with advancem We like the 
book, and deem it much fitted to be useful.”. aendard. 


4, The JUNIOR and SENIOR SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOKS. Cloth, 9d. each. 


* A Specimen Copy sent for half the price in stamps, on applics- 
tion to Dr D: Davis, Wellington Park, Clifton, Bristol. 


London ;: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 
W CORKS by GEORGE COMBE. 


1, On the RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE 
and RELIGION. Fifth Edition. as. 6d. cloth. 


2 ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY. Ninth Edi- 
jon. 38. 6d. 
. OUTLINES of PHRENOLOGY. Tenth Edi- 


tion. ls. 


. The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 


2 
3 
4 
5. The CONSTITUTION a MAN. Ninth Edi- 
6 
7 
8 











tion. 2s. sewed ; 3s. cloth. 
. MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition. 2. 
. PHRENOLOGY APPLIED to PAINTING 
and SCULPTURE. 3s. 6d. 


. NOTES on the UNITED STATES of AME- 
RICA. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. bound. 








W ORKS by ANDREW COMBE 


1. The MANAGEMENT 0 of INFANCY. Tenth 
Edition. Edited and Revised by Sir JAMES CLARKE, Batt. 
6s. cloth. People’s Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth ; 2s. 6d. sewed. L 

2. The PHYSIOLOGY of DIGESTION, with 
relation to Dietetics. Edited by Sir JAMES COXE, "M.D. 

3. The PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY 
APPLIED to the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, and 
the IMPROVEMENT of PHYSICAL and MENTAL ee Leet 


CATIUN. Edited by Sir JAMES COXE. 
Egition. Revised by ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D. 


Edinburgh : Maclachlan & Stewart. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


XUM 


Dr. W 
several 
than tl 
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RESENt | gLEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 

SONS 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 

“ Mrs. Markham’s Histories are constructed on a plan which is novel, 

[ and we think well chosen, and we are glad to find that they are de- 

and servedly popular, for they cannot be too strongly recommended.” 

Snes ot Journal of Education. 

P. Lond 

Fleet-street, A HISTORY of ENGLAND, aon the First 
Invasion by the Romans. By Mrs. MA HAM. Continued 
down to Recent Times. New "paition, Harised. With 100 Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 38. 

) 

to 

R WORK ISTORY of FRANCE, from the Conquest 

or Book! A = Gauls. By Mrs. MARKHAM. Continued down to 

mo Recent Times. New Edition, Revised. With 70 Woodcuts, 18mo. 

f Septem! 3s. 6d. 

> A HISTORY of GERMANY, from the Tnvasion 

of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to Recent Times 
on the Plan of Mrs. MARKHAM. New Edition, Revised. With 
~e 50 Woodcuts. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

NG GO. 

rom Original 

niments. 

, 

UME. LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Times. LADY CALLCOTT. Continued 
down to 1872. New Edition, Revised. With 36 Woodcuts. 16mo. 

.RDENS, 1s. 6d. 

and popular “Th t with a history so well adapted to the capac’ “ 

maheim, and of children or thelr ‘outertainment, so philosophical, and written wi! 
such simplicity.”—Mrs. Marcett. 
the youthful 
SOP’S FABLES. A New English Version, 

. chiefly from the original Greek. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. 

[E. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

p. 10d. “Of ‘Hsop’s Fables’ there ought “4 be in every school many copies, 

. fall of pictures.”— Fraser’s Magazine 

e History, 

t time it was 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND; being Extracts 
from DEAN STANLEY'S ‘Sinai and Palestine.’ for the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons. With Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


s. NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK of NATURAL PHILO- 
LL SOPHY: an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics, Optics, and ct: om with numerous Examples. 


raw 

















vols, gend Thousand. Small 8vo. 3s. 
ipplication. 
L 
RES. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S 
GICAL SMALLER HISTORIES. 
master. These Works have been drawn up under the superintendence of 
4. R. Vardy, Dr. WM. SMITH, chiefly for the Lower Forms, at the request of 
: several Teachers, who require for their Pupils more Elementary Books 
snd Fami- than the STUDENT'S HISTORICAL MANUALS 
g poets, with ; 
E A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY of the 
ING and OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 
With 40 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
it the words “Students well know the value of Dr. Wm. Smith’s larger Scripture 
We like the History. This abridgment omits nothing of vital importance, and is 
presented in such a handy form that it cannot me a valuable 
aid to the less learned Bible Student. Dr. Wm. Smith has apa 
ING and the best modern book on the best book of all days and all tim 
People’s ‘Magasine. 
sonal 7 4 SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. From 
ellers. the Earliest Times to the Year 1868. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
_— = With 68 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
OMBE. 
A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH LITE- 
\;CIENCE URE; giving a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Writers. By 
i MES ROWLEY. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
finth Edi- SHORT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Selected from the chief Authors and Arranged Chrono- 
enth Edi- logically. By JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
f A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY of the 
NCE 0 EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest of Alexander 
the Great. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With70 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
nth Edi- —— 
: A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. From the 
ion, 28. Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 
INTING With 74 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. From the 
of AME- Earliest Times to the Establishment of ~ Baete. By WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L. With 70 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 

OMBE A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 
With Translations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the 

, Tenth Work. By H.R. LOCKWOOD. With 90 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d 

ARKE, Bu WA SMALLER MANUAL of ANCIENT GEO- 

ON, with egy By Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. With 36 Woodcuts. 

KE, M.D. 

OLOGY A SMALLER MANUAL of MODERN GEO.- 

LTH, and to GRAPHY. 1émo. 3s. 6d. Un the press. 

NTAL EDU- ee 

). Sixteenth 

ase “i JOHN Mugray, Albemarle-street. 









DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 
———~ > 


“Dr. Wm. Smith's admirable Dictionaries.”—Dr. Hawtrey. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries are extremely De Mobecley. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries have conferred a great and 
lasting service.”—Dean Liddell. 


“Dr. Wm. Smith’s works are extensively used in all public 
schools.”—Dr. Vaughan. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Including the Laws, Institu- 
tions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the 
Drama, &c. With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 28s. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. Containing 
a History of the Ancient World, Civil, Literary, and 
Ecclesiastical. With 564 Illustrations. 3 vols. medium 
8vo. 84s. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. Including the Political History 
of both Countries and Cities, as well as their Geography. 
With 530 Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 56s. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 


MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. 
Compiled from the above Works for the Higher Forms 
in Schools. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of 


GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Compiled from 
the larger Work. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. Based on the Works of Forcellini and Freund. 
With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, 
and Moneys. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY ; with Dictionary of Proper Names and 
Tables of Roman Calendar, &c. Abridged from the above. 
Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL 


ENGLISH -LATIN DICTIONARY. By Dr. WM. 
SMITH and Professor T.D. HALL. Medium 8vo. 21s, 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN 


DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above, Square 12mo. 
7s. 6d, 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: 


its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
History. With Illustrations. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 51. 5s. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTION- 


ARY. Condensed from the above. With Maps and 300 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTION- 


ARY. Abridged from the above. With Maps and 40 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 














































































DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


ee 


Undertaken with the view of facilitating the Study of Languages, 
and combining the advantages of the Older and more Modern Methods 
of Instruction. Each Volume contains subjects usually distributed 
over two or more separate Works. 





THE LATIN COURSE. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part = 4 preset 
LATN COURSE. A G Delectus, Exerci 
Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


bye work co pins the Accid hi 
Betoot ble werk, oom mn e lence arranged as in the ‘ Public 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part II. LATIN 
READING BOOK. | An gy to Ancient Mythol 

Roman and History. With Notes and a 
Dictionary. 12mo. se 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part III. LATIN 
-  _1._Easy Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Ecloge 
mang yO 3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part IV. LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Ex- 
planations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINOIPIA LATINA. Part V. SHORT 


TA ANE ES from ANCIENT HISTORY, for 
TRANSLATION ‘nto LATIN PROSE. lzmo. 3s. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, arranged 
according to Subjects and Etymology; with a Latin. English pee, 
tionary to Phzdrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar’s* Gallic War 
12mo. 4 “4 

yor: f the Lat to assist Besinness in acquiring a copious 
vou oeabulary ma bh tin Language, and in learning the Derivation 


The. STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. Post 8vo. 








A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged 
from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


TACITUS. —GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, 
FIRST BOOK of the ANNALS. With English Notes. 


and 
12mo. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, including 
a Systematic Treatment of the New Pronunciation ; and Praxis of 
og Adjectives, and Pronouns. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 16mo. 





THE GREEK COURSE. 


INITIA GRASCA. Part I. A FIRST GREEK 
COURSE, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and 
Vocabularies. 12mo. 38 6d. 


INITIA GRASCA. Part Il. A READING- 
BOOK, containing short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, 
and Grecian History. Witha Lexicon. 1l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GRAZCA. Part III. GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, containing the 5 of Syntax, with copious 
Examples and Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 


The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Post 
8v0. 68. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged 
from the above Work. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the 
above Work. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


PLATO. — The APOLOGY of SOCRATES, the 
CRITO, and Part of the PH ADO; with Notes in English from 
Stallbaum. Schleiermacher’s introductions. lzmo. 3s. 6d. 





THE FRENCH COURSE. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part I. A FIRST 


FRENCH COURSE, ©, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 38. 6d. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part II. A READING- 
geek. with Grammatical Questions, Notes, and a Dictionary. 
(Nearly ready. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part IIT. An Intro- 

duction to French Prose © a Systematic 

urse of Exercises on the = with the Prfacia Rules of 
Syntax. 12mo. In preparation. 








THE ENGLISH COURSE. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of the BRITISH 
NATION for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By PHILIP SMITH, 
B.A. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
BURMRNTARY SCHOOLS. With Exercises and Questons. By 
T. D. HALL. 16mo. ls. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. With Copious Exercises. By WM. SMITH, D.U.L, and 
T. D. HALL, M.A. 12mo. 38, 6d. 








JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


— en 


The LOVE that LIVED. By Mrs. 
EILOART, Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘Just a 
Woman,’ ‘Woman’s Wrong,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave 
till they have read the last page of the third volume. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mrs. Eiloart is always worth reading. 
original and fascinating ; they contain good plots, plenty of 
incident, well-described and distinctive characters, and they 
are healthy in tone. Her latest novel is, if anything, an 
advance upon her previous ones... .. The first page rivets our 
attention.....We do not hesitate to say that ‘The Love that 

Lived’ may fairly be ranked as one of the best and most inter- 

esting novels of the season "—Morning Post. 


MARY GRAINGER. By George Leigh. 


Her books are 


2 vols. 21s. 
‘*A very remarkable, a wholly exceptional book. It is 
original from beginning to end : it is full of indubitable power. 


e characters, if they are such as we are not accustomed to 
meet with in ordinary novels, are, nevertheless, wonderfully 
real, and the reader is able to recognize the force and truth of 
the author’s conceptions. The heroine is such a creation as 
would be looked for in vain in literature outside the pages of 
Balzac or George Sand—a noble, but undeveloped character, 
of whom, nevertheless, we are inclined to believe that many a 
counterpart is to be found in real life.’"—Scotsman. 


The MAGIC of LOVE. By Mrs. 
FORREST-GRANT, Author of ‘Fair, but not Wise.’ 
8 vols. 31s. 6d. 

** A very amusing novel.” —Scotsman. 

** Mrs. Forrest-Grant gives us a really original tale, the plot 
of which is alike well conceived and executed, and the cha- 
racters in which, whether good or bad, attract or repel the 
reader with resistless fascination. ....It is a capital — 

John Bull. 


OVER the FURZE. By Rosa Mackenzie 


KETTLE, Author of ‘The Mistress of Langdale Hall,’ 
&c, 3 vols, 31s, 6d. 


LORD CASTLETON’S WARD. By 
Mrs. B. R. GREEN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

‘* This is a novel of character as well as of incident, and Mrs. 
Green has been studious in balancing fairly the two elements 
which combine to make her work not only interesting but 
instructive. The events are pleasingly described, and are of a 
nature to arrest attention. They are natural and dramatic, 
and so arranged as to succeed each other with increasing inter- 
est. The plot, without being intricate, is sufficiently involved 
to create a desire to follow its development and conclusion... .. 
Mrs. Green has written a readable story, fresh and bright..... 
It is very readable.” —Public Opinion. 

“*There is a great deal of love-making in the book, an 
element which will, no doubt, favourably recommend it to the 
notice of young lady readers.....Being a novel suited to the 
popular taste, it is likely to become a favourite. ..Sensation- 
alism is evidently aimed at, and here the author has succeeded 
admirably... .. Mrs. Green has written a novel which will hold 
the reader entranced from the first page to the last. .. .. Empha- 
tically a sensational novel of no ordinary merit, with plenty of 
stirring incident, well and vividly worked ont... ..Florence de 
Malcé, the heroine, and Lord Castleton'’s ward, is a master- 
piece.”—Morning Post. 


In SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. 


GRIFFITHS, LL.D. 3 vols. 318. 64, 
WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. 


DESPARD, the yar Author of ‘Chaste as Ice, Pure 
as Snow.’ 3 vols. 3 


This chance of ste dente will come and go 
Unchallenged, while you follow WanpeRiNG Fires 
st in the quagmire.— Tennyson. 


** A well-written story, and one in which the interest never 
flags. The plot is admirably contrived, and the characters 
well portrayed.”—John Bull. 


ONLY SEA and SKY. By Elizabeth 


HINDLEY. 2 vols. 21s. [Now ready. 


HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey 


BOUVERIE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Just ready. 


The ADVENTURES of MICK CAL- 


LIGHIN, M.P.: a Story of Home Rule; and The DE 
BURGHOS: a Romance. By W. R. ANCKETILL. 
1 vol. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 


HILDA and I. By Mrs. Winchcombe 


HARTLEY. 2 vols. 21s. (Just ready. 


KATE BYRNE. By S. Howard-Taylor. 


2 vols. 2l1s. (Just ready. 


Mr. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank 


LEE BENEDICT, Author of ‘ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,’ &c. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Just ready. 


RUPERT REDMOND: a Tale of Eng- 


land, Ireland, and America. By WALTER ~ 
SOUTHWELL. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (Just ready. 


SaMUEL TINSLEY, 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 





' 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—@— 
Now ready, postage free. 


I. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of the 
PRINCIPAL BOOKS added to MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, from January, 1872, to the present time, 


II 


A NEW EDITION (Revised for SepremBer) 
of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. This Cata- 
logue comprises the Surplus Copies of Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY for Sale at greatly reduced prices. 


Ill, 


An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS at REDUCED PRICES, consisting chiefly of the 
Works of Popular Authors, newly and strongly half 
bound, and well adapted for circulation in Literary Insti- 
tutions and Public Libraries. 


3Y. 


A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST 
AUTHORS, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentle- 
men’s Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding 
or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 





*.* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIES MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
New OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





FOR SCHOOL USE. 


—_-———_ 


BLACK’S 
MODERN ATLAS. 


A SERIES OF 27 MAPS, COLOURED. 


With Prerace by W. HUGHES, and an InpEx of 
15,000 Names. 4to. cloth. 


Price Five Shillings, 





In One Volume, square 12mo. cloth, 


BLACK’S BEGINNER’S ATLAS. 


A SERIES OF 27 MAPS, COLOURED. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


THE TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 

Part I. a.p, 1033-1596.—Macbeth to Queen Mary. 

»» Il. ,, 1600-1700.—James VI. to Queen Anne. 

» I. ,, 1701-1788.—The Union to George III. 

Each Part, Sixpence. 
Or in cloth limp, Eightpence. 
The same, complete in One Volume, 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


SCOTT'S POEMS—AUTHOR’S 
EDITION. 


With all the Author's IntRopuctions, and Notes by 
G. LocKHART 

(which are wanting in all other editions’. 
LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. Author’s Edition. 
MARMION. Author’s Edition. 
LADY of the LAKE. Author's Edition. 
ROKEBY. Author’s Edition. 
LORD of the ISLES. Author's Edition. 
BRIDAL of TRIERMAIN. Author’s Edition. 

Price One Shilling each in cloth. 
The same in 8vo. sewed, double columns, price 6d. each. 
Samples of the above will be forwarded to Teachers on application. 








Edinburgh: Apam & Cuartes Brack. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 





MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 


BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Second Edition. Crown yo. Price 13, 6g, 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. Feap. 8vo. 6s. F 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo. 78. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Feap. 8vo. 9s. 
NOTES on ‘ POEMS and BALLADS,’ and REVIEWS. yo, ls. 
The QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 
Sana of ITALY. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

f(ILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essa: Dem 0. 

Paintings, Coloured by Hand, after The —— By Blake mile 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 
UNDER the MICROSCOPE. Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 

ODE on mn PROCLAMATION of FRENCH REPUBLIO. 8vo. La 


CAROLS of COCKAYNE : Vers de 


Société descriptive of London Life. NRY 8. LEIGH, 
Third Edition. With numerous Lilustrations > Alfred Concanen, 
Crown svo. cloth extra gilt, 5s. 











ORION: an Epic Poem, in Three 
Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNE. Sena Edition, 


Crown 8vo. with a Photographic Portrait, cloth extra, 7 


POE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) PROSE and 
POETICAL WORKS, including Additional Tales and the fine 
Essays by this great genius, now first published in this Country. 
ron a Translation of CHARLES BAU DELAIRE’s * ESSaY on 

” Crown 8vo. 750 pages, with fine Portrait and Illustrations, 
alote extra, 78. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ASSAYER: a Guide to 


Miners and Explorers. By OLIVER NORTH. Crown 8vo. with 
Tables and Lilustrative Woodcuts, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


PUCK on PEGASUS. By H. Chol- 


MONDELEY-PENNELL. New Edition (the Seventh). Crown 8yo, 
peeceony illustrated by the late John Leech, H. K. Browne, Sir 

Yoel Paton, John Millais, John Tenniel, Richard Doyle, Miss 
= Edwards, and other Artists, cloth extra gilt, price 5s.; gilt 
edges, 68. 


PUNIANA: Thoughts Wise and Other- 


wise. By the Hon. HUGH ROWLEY. Best Book of Riddles and 
Puns ever formed. With nearly 100 exquisitely Fanciful Drawings, 
Contains nearly 3,000 of the best Riddles, and 10,000 most out 
rageous Puns, and is one of the most Popular Books ever issued. 
Small dto. 6s. 


PURSUIVANT of ARMS (The); or, 


Heraldry Founded upon Facts. A Popular rer: to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., F.S Somerset Herald. 
To which are adie. “ESSAYS on’ the bapons’ of the HOUSES of 
LANCASTER and Yo RK. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. illustrated with Coloured Frontis- 
piece, 5 Full-Page Plates, and about 200 Illustrations, beautifully 
bound in cloth, with Emblematical Design, extra gilt, 78. 6d. 


SECRET OUT; ; or, One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards and other Recreations. With Entertaining 
Experiments in Drawing-room or ** White Magic.” Edited by 
W. H. CREMER. Crown 8vo. with 300 Engravings, cloth, 4s. éd. 


SaaLeTs ya tn WORKS. 























CO) 

Royal 16mo. thick volumes. Price of each Series, illustrated cover, 
1s. 8d.; cloth extra, 2s. 2d. 

The THIRD SERIES, completing the Work, will shortly be ready. 


SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD BRINS- 
LEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With Life and Anecdotes. In- 
cluding his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, 
his Works in Prose and Translations, Speeches, Jokes, 

ns, &c.; with @ Collection. - Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo. with 
10 Chalk Drawings, cloth extra gilt, 7. 6d. 


SIGNBOARDS: their History. With 
Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable Characters. By 
JACOB LARWOUOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 580 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


SLANG DICTIONARY; Etymo- 


legieal., Historical and Anecdotal. An entirely New Edition, 
and bly Enlarged, containing up- 
pos op 7X a Thousand ‘more Words than the last Edition. Crown 


8vo. cloth extra, 68. 6d. 
SYNTAX’S (Dr. THREE TOURS. 


With Rowlandson’s Illustrations, in Colours, after the Original 
Drawings. Medium 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 78. 6d. 


THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HU- 


MOROUS WORKS, With his .Ludicrous Adventures, Bon-mots, 
Puns, and Hoaxes. Crown 8vo. with Life of the Author, and 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 78. 




















TIMBS’S CLUBS and CLUB LIFE 


in LONDON. With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee- aan, Hostel- 
ries, and Taverns. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. New "Bdition. 
Crown 8vo. with Ill drawn expressly, 600 
pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


*LES MISERABLES.’ 


VICTOR HUGO’S FANTINE. Post 


8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


VICTOR HUGO’S COSETTE and 


MARIUS. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 28. 


VICTOR HUGO’S SAINT DENIS 


__and JEAN VALI] EAN. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 28. 6d. 








WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HIST TORY 


of the GEORGES. With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, owe 
sides, Window Pictures, &. By THUMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cuatro & Winpvs, 74 and 75 
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Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 179, for SEPTEMBER, 
Contents. 


1. “WOMAN SUFFRAGE. A Reply.” By J. E. Cairnes. 


2 “CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years 
Ago.” Chapters 19—21. 
3, “The SPECTRE of the ROSE.” 
4 “WHO WROTE OUR OLD PLAYS?” By F. G. Fleay. 

5, “The CONVENT of SAN MAROO.” III, “ PREACHER and 
PRIOR.” 

“4 ROMAN FUNERAL.” 

“The FUTURE of EASTERN ASIA.” 
Alcock. 


° 


By Sir Rutherford 


“AGRICULTURAL UNIONISM.” By A. J. Wilson. 
“The SEQUENCE ‘DIES IR&.’” By A. Schwartz. 
), “PRUSSIA and the VATICAN.” I, 


— 
Se @ 


NEW BOOKS. 
TECHNICAL TRAINING. By 


THOMAS TWINING (one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society of 
Arts). Being a Suggestive Sketch of a National System of Indus- 
trial Instruction, founded on a General Diffusion of Practical 
Science among the People. 8vo. 128. (This day. 


“This work is worthy of the attention of all those who have an 
interest in the welfare of our working classes and the improvement 
in our trade and manufactures.”—Standard. 


TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL: a Nar- 


rative of the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Com- 
munication between England and India, under the Orders of Her 
Majesty's Government, with Incidental Notices of the Countries 
traversed by the Lines. By Colonel Sir FREDERIC GOLDSMID, 
©.B. K.C.S.1., late Director of the Goverment Indo-European 
Telegraph. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 21s. 
(This day. 

“The second section of the book, less historical, but more likely 
to attract the general reader, is posed of bright sketches from 
Persia, Russia, the Crimea, Tartary, and the Indian Peninsula ; 
both sketches being illuminated by a profusion of delicate wood- 
cuts, admirably drawn, and as admirably engraved. ....The merit 
of the work is a total absence of exaggeration, which does not, 
however, preclude a vividness and vigour of style not always 
characteristic of similar narratives.”—Standard. 





A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LAN- 


GUAGE, from PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS. By H. J. ROBY, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Part II. 
SYNTAX, PREPOSITIONS, &. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


(PART I. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d.) 


MODERN UTILITARIANISM; or, 


the Systems of Paley, Bentham, and Mill Examined and Com- 
pared. By T. R. BIRKS, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. (This day. 


New Edition, Corrected and Improved, extra feap. 8vo. 68. 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. F.R.S.E., Author of 
* Bible Teachings in Nature,’ &. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations. 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved, crown 8vo. cloth, 


APROGRESSIVE DRAWING-BOOK 
for BEGINNERS. By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, Professor of 
Drawing in King’s College and School, London. 38s. 6d. 

[This day. 


PRIMER of PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. 


MICHAEL FOSTER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
18mo. cloth, 1s. (Macmillan’s “Science Primers.”) [Thisday. - 


BIRDS: their CAGES and their 
KEEP. Being a Practical Manual of Bird-Keeping and Bird- 
Rearing. By K. A. BUIST. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. (This day. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR. By RICHARD MOk- 
RIS, LL.D. 18mo. Un a few days. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 


STATICS. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. F.R.S. With numerous 
Examples. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, this day. 


SIX WEEKS inthe SADDLE: a 


Painter’s Journal in Iceland. By 8S. E.WALLER. With Illus- 
trations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ An exeeedingly pleasant and naturally-written little book.” 
Times 


“ A very lively and readable book.”—Ath 








Macmitian & Co. London, 





THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 





‘*Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate 
price.” —Spectator. 





GREEK VERBS. Irregular and Defec- | 


tive: their Forms, Musing. and Quantity. By W. VEITCH. 


Revised Edition. vs. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and 


FRAGMENTS. ie English Notes and Introductions. By 
LEWIS CAMPBE M.A. In 2 vols. Vol. I containing 
(Edipus Coloneus, Edigus See and Antigone. v0. 1 lés. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of AN- 


CIENT GREEK POETRY; being a Collection of_the finest 
pe in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introductory Notices and 
Notes. By R. 8. WRIGHT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 8e. 6d. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of GREEK 


| Smee £ R; hetage © a ae of the finest Passages in the princi 

with Introducto Pours and Notes, 
RS. WRIGHT, ‘Sta. and J. E, L. SHADWELL, M.A. ‘Extra 
feap. Svo. 48. 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 


LATIN. Selected by J. Y¥. SARGENT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. Third Edition. 


The LESS-KNOWN LATIN POETS 


(Selections from). By N. PINDER, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 


A TREATISE on ACOUSTICS. By 


W. F. DONKIN, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


QUATERNIONS. By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural 
eaneee in = University of Edinburgh. New and Enlarged 
ition. 8vo. 


FIGURES MADE EASY: a First Arith- 


metic Book. (Introductory to ‘The Scholar's Arithmetic.) By 
— IS HENSLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6d.—Answers to Examples, 


The SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. By 


L. HENSLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Evetigser 0 ae we. THOMSON, F.R.S., and Pro- 
fessor TAIT. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and 


MAGNETISM. By J. CLERK MAXWELL, M.A. F.R.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. 318. 6d. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. With 


224 Illustrations and numerous Tables. By G. F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.8. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 


W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. With Solutions. New Edition. 
Bxtre feap. 8vo. 88. 6d. 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHE- 
MISTRY: Qualitative Analysis. By A. G. VERNON HAR- 
COURT, M.A. F.R.S., and H. G. MADAN, F.GS, With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Editi 78. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. By BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D. F.R.S. New Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams, 78. 6d. 


FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE. Illustrated 


by Descriptions and Drawings of Dissections. By G. ROLLESTON 
MD.F. te Linacre Profesor of Physiology, (tS ee “ye 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 


AN d Revised Béition, With Enfrodoction. Notes, and 
Glonsarial Index. By R. MORRIS, LL.D., W. W. SKEAT, 
M.A. aD. 1293—1893. i, 8v0. 76. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE, from the * Crede’ to the <thepheardcs Relentar,’ A. > 1394 
—1579. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By the 
Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. 78. 6d. 


AnENGLISH GRAMMAR and READ- 


ING-BOOK, for Lower Forms in easton | Gehocta. By the Rev. 
0. W. TANCOCK, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 36. 


The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By T. FOWLER, M.A. Witha Cadestion of Examples. 
Fourth Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3a. 


ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 
By T. FOWLER, M.A. With Notes and Index. Second Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 68. 





A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY, for Schools and Colleges. By Prof Seco: 
Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. ees - 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH LANGUAGE With a Preface on the Principles 
of French vw A AUGUSTE BRACHE'. Transla 
into English by G. «Ti JHIN, M.A. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAM- 


MAR of the FRENCH TONGUE. Translated by G. W. KIT- 
CHIN. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. " . 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with 
Notes and Introductions, by GUSTAVE MASSON. 

Vol. I. CORNEILLE’S CINNA, &. 2%. 6d. 

Vol. II. RACING’S ANDROMAQUE, &c. 9s. 6d. 

Vol. III. MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERIS DE SCAPIN, &. 22. 6d. 

Vol. IV. LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE, &&. 38. 

Vol. V. TALES BY MUDERN WRITERS. 43. 6d. 


GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by Dr. BUCHHEIM. 
Vol. I. GOETHE’S EGMONT. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 
Vol. II. SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. III. LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. 3z. 6d. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE, down to 


ee {or 1453. With Maps, Plans, and Sracabegion Tables. By 
KITCHIN, M.A., formerly Oensor of Christ's Church. 
» BA 8vo. 108. 6d. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND: its Origin and Development Ww a M.A., 
je Professor of Modern History at onfora. Vol. I. ‘Crown 
0. 128. 


SELECT CHARTERS, and other Illus- 
Sendions of Bagh corpetes tem from the Earliest Times 


to the Reign of id Edited by W. STO BBS, 
M.A. : Second Edition Price 8s. d . 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES ILLUS- 
TRATIVE of MODERN HISTORY. By H. B. GEORGE, M.A. 


A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 


i GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of sot 
"es formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Demy 8v: 


OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITI- 


CISM applied to the NEW TESTAMENT. BE. HAM- 
| ag = M.A., pane and Tutor of Exeter Doilege oxford. Extra 
lcap. 8vo. 38. 


The MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE 


in its RELATION to ANCIENT GREEK. By E. M. cupeane, 
| As rt ed Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra foap. 8v 


A TREATISE on the USE of the 
TENSES in HEBREW. By 8. R. DRIVER, M.A., Fellow of 
New College. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of LAW, considered with 


reference to Principles of General Jurisprudeuce. By W 
MARKBY, M.A, Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Cal. 
cutta. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. 
Edited as a Recension of the Institutes of Gaius. By THOMAS 
ERSKINE HvuLLAND, B.C.L. Extra foap. 8vo. 5s. 


A TREATISE on HARMONY. By 


Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY. me gaan Doc., Professor of Music 
in the University of Oxford.’ 4to. 1 


A TREATISE on COUNTERPOINT, 


CANON, and ge based upon thatof CHERUBINI. By the 
same Author. 4to. 1 


MUSIC PRIMER for SCHOOLS. By 


J. TROUTBECK, M.A., and R. F. DALE, M.A., Mus. B. Crown 
8v0. 28. 6d. 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCA- 


TION, susoRersy. and PRACTICAL. hh bumerous 
Tilustrations. By A.MACLAREN. Extra feap. 8vo. 7s. éd. 


The CULTIVATION of the SPEAK- 


ING VOICE. By JOHN HULLAH. Crown 8vo. 89. 6d 





*.* Complete List of the Clarendon Press Publications forwarded on application to the Publishers. 





OxrorD: PRINTED aT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN & CO. London, Publishers to the University. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


———— 


Now ready at all Booksellers, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1874. 
Contenta. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW STORY. 
1. The FROZEN DEEP. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of ‘The 
‘Woman in White,’ &c. Scene the Second. 
3. GOETHE and MENDELSSOHN. 
3. A DREAM STORY. 
4. BOUGHT and SOLD in the LAST CENTURY. 
5. A COLLEGE GARDEN REVERIE. 
6. MONTALEMBERT. By the Duc D’Aumale. 
7. NOTES on ROUMANIA. 
8. FROM BRINDISI to ATHENS. 
9. The VICE of READING. 


10. PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Chapters XXIV., XXV. and XXVI. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





I. 
ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton 
READE. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one 
more enjoyable. It is of surpassing interest and unquestionable origin- 
ality.” —Scoteman. 


“Mrs. Compton Reade’s story, though resting on a plot of singular 
poncony will be found to be as replete with stirring interest as with 
genuine humour and artistic merit. Not only are the characters well 
conceived, but. both in dialogue and action, they preserve their con- 
sistency throughout the narrative A more beautiful picture of pure 
girlhood than Tryphena it wee difficult toimagine. The character of 
that talented hypocrite, Acts Latchet the Methodist minister, who 
can wring tears from the eyes of his audience while his heart is 
swelling with baseness, is drawn with surprising power. The strange 
complexity of his moral organization forms a study initself. ‘ Rose 
and Rue’ is a book which. from a literary point of ee has not been 
su by any one novei of the present season.” — Que: 

“Written in brisk epigrammatic style, with a quest "deal of bold 
colour; with not a single dull page, ‘ Rose and Rue’ is worthy of high 
praise.”— Echo. 


‘ Pay or A comparison with the highest of contemporary novel- 
ists.”— Academy. 


Il. 


The DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER 


and MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR. By SYDNEY MOSTYN, 
Author of ‘ The Surgeon’s Secret.’ In ols. crown 8yo. 


lil. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. 


By the 
Author of * Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Pussie Smith, the pretty little American girl, is unfairly treated in 
mot having a book all to herself, so naive and droll as she is, so impe- 
rious and good-hearted, and all that is contradictory and bewitching. 
When the reader’s attention is —_ it never slumbers nor sleeps 
any more until the tale is told.”— Times. 

“An excellent novel, with a eae and extgtoality which makes 
the book t reading th ‘anity Fair. 





Iv. 
LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. 
BEWICKE, Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“This book deserves to be read ”"— Vanity Fair. 

“An able story. Miss Bewicke has written an original, readable 
novel; and current topics, political, educational, and otherwise, are 
a and gracefully touched upov. The book is free from the 
least taint of vulgarity, and adds much to the author's already acknow- 
ledged fame as a writer.”— Morning Pos 

“A story of unusual excellence throughout.”—Graphic. 


ELVIRA, LADY CASTERTON. From 


the op -g of HERR SCHWARTZ, by ANNIE WOOD. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. (Immediately. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 





THE NOVELS OF THE BARONESS 
TAUTPHEUS. 


_— 


To be obtai "s, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. each. 





dat every B 
THE INITIALS. 
AT ODDS. 
CYRILLA. 
QUITS! 





KicwaRD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers,in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





18, Great Marlborough-street. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THROUGH RUSSIA: from St. Peters- 
BURG to ASTRAKHAN and the CRIMEA. By Mrs. GUTHRIE. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and often very pic- 
turesque description ns a part of Russia by no means familiar to tour- 
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The Voyages of the Venetian Brothers Nicold 
and Antonio Zeno to the Northern Seas in 
the Fourteenth Century. By Richard Henry 
Major. (Printed for the Hakluyt Society.) 


Taz Hakluyt Society, which has done so 
much for literature, by bringing before us, or 
revivifying, works of ancient travel, has 
generally been fortunate in the selection of 
editors, and Mr. Major is one of the most 
Jearned and zealous of those editors. Indeed, 
Mr. Major has, on the present occasion, 
brought so much enthusiasm to bear on his 
endeavour to prove everything, that his zeal, at 
times, overcomes his better judgment; and he 
appears in the light of an artist who first 
paints in the principal object of the fore- 
ground, and then completes the landscape and 
all accessories to be in keeping with it. Mr. 
Major's theory is, that Zeno’s is a “genuine 
and valuable narrative,” and all else is made 
subservient to this. Mr. Major certainly makes 
abold stand, for after quoting the words of the 
learned John Pinkerton, that “ Zeno’s book is 
one of the most puzzling in the whole circle 
of literature,” he adds, “it will henceforth be 
no puzzle at all.” 

Without attempting to go into all the 
authorities quoted, and taking the internal 
evidence of the narrative and map simply as 
they are, we soon stumble upon enough to 
raise serious doubts (although the editor will 
not admit this), Yet Mr. Major tells us— 

“The whole story had been written out by 
Antonio Zeno, but a descendant of his, named 
Nicol Zeno, born in 1515, when a boy, not know- 
ing the value of these papers, tore them up, but, 
some of the letters surviving, he was able from 
them, subsequently, to compile the narrative and 
publish it, as we now have it, in the year 1558. 
He found also in the palace a map, rotten with 
age, illustrative of voyages. Of this he made a 
copy, unluckily supplying, from his own reading 
of the narrative, what he thought was requisite 
for its illustration.” 

Thus, at the very threshold, we have suffi- 
tient to excite suspicion ; first, the admission 
of the destruction of the original, and the 
compilation from such letters as were not 
destroyed, then Nicold’s additions to the map 
from “his own reading of the narrative ” (which 
had been destroyed), and this 160 or 170 years 
after the events had taken place. 

That the original narrative should have been 
preserved nearly a century and a half to fall 
into the hands of a boy to be destroyed, and 
that that boy, when a man, was the first to 
discover the value of it, is, at least, curious 
(manuscripts were generally better cared for 
in olden times than in the present), and that 
he compiled a narrative from the remaining 
letters, instead of publishing the letters them- 
selves, is a matter of regret; but Nicold junior 
does not allow that he “added to the map,” 
but that he “thought good to draw a copy of 
the sailing chart, which I find that I have still 
amongst our family antiquities, and, although 
itis rotten with age, I have succeeded with it 
tolerably well.” In common justice we must 
take him at his word ; and it is not too much 
to affirm that he took great pains to make his 
copy perfect, as he ‘was satisfied with his pro- 





duction ; and if it be a copy, the genuineness 
of the narrative is by no means clear. 

Mr. Major also admits that the compiler, 
in regard to one word, was guilty of “ignor- 
ance or bombast, or both,” and in another 
place, of “ hyperbole,” “ inflation of language,” 
“* grandiloquence and bombast.” Of the map, 
he writes, “let us turn and see what absurd 
blunders it exhibits in the misplacement of 
localities”; ‘‘they are all of the most pre- 
posterous character.” And well may he say 
so, when the Shetlands are moved up to the 
north-east coast of Iceland, and the Orkneys 
to the south-east coast, whilst there is a second 
Shetland in its proper place; and to this 
Mr. Major says— 

“Tn this fact we have a proof that Nicolo Zeno 
junior, the restorer of the map, is the cause of all 
the perplexity. But while this is a proof of his 
ignorance of the geography, it is the greatest proof 
that could be desired that he could not possibly 
have been the ingenious concoctor of a narrative, 
the demonstrable truth of which, when checked 
by modern geography, he could thus ignorantly 
distort upon the face of a map.” 


The force of this argument is hardly “so con- 
clusive that it could not be invalidated”; the 
inference drawn being, that because the map 
is wrong the narrative is right, and this map 
professes to be a copy. Certainly, when Mr. 
Major makes these admissions, it is difficult 
to allow that all doubt has been removed. 

To follow Mr. Major through all his argu- 
ments and his rather severe comments on 
other commentators would be beyond the 
limits of this article, but a few of the most 
irreconcilable points may be alluded to. 

That Frislanda, from the circumstance of 
a similarity of names, may be intended for 
Ferd is possible, and its erroneous position 
may be allowed, as even Frobisher’s Strait 
was in after times depicted on the east coast 
of Greenland ; but it is difficult to conceive an 
intelligent man, of the fourteenth century, 
making Ferd the size of Ireland, when within 
a few hours’ climb of the capital he could 
reach an eminence from which the whole 
extent of the group could be seen, and from 
which an Esquimaux with a piece of chalk 
would have drawn a better configuration than 
that given. It is not too much to affirm that 
the educated nobleman of the fourteenth cen- 
tury was quite equal in intelligence to the 
uneducated savage of the nineteenth ; and in 
this little island of Stromée, it needs much 
charity to attribute to simple hyperbole the 
following :—“ Zichmni having fought a great 
battle, and put to flight the army of the 
enemy, in consequence of which victory, 
ambassadors were sent from all parts of the 
island to yield the country up into his hands, 
taking down their ensigns in every town and 
village.” This, if placed to the elder Zeno’s 
account, is ridiculous ; if to the younger, false. 
And in connexion with the above quotation 
it may be remarked that Bondendon (Norder- 
dahl), the port Nicold’s fleet is supposed more 
than once to have reached, is but a notch in 
the coast line, and so exposed to the whole 
force of the Atlantic, that landing is at all 
times difficult, and it is a place where no 
vessel would attempt to cast anchor. Again of 
the Feris, Antonio Zeno writes :—“‘ Steering 
westwards, we discovered some islands subject 
to Frislanda, and passing certain shoals, came 
to Ledovo, where we stayed seven days to 





refresh ourselves and to furnish the fleet with 
necessaries.” Ledovo is claimed to be the 
Lille Dimon of modern geography. Both 
the Dimons can be seen from Stromée, there- 
fore it could be no discovery; there are no 
shoals now in existence, but these may have 
subsided. No vessels could either come to 
an anchor at the island or remain there; and 
as for refreshing themselves or obtaining neces- 
saries from a rock that will not support a 
family, is simply impossible, unless, indeed, 
we enlarge the island, move it further away, 
and otherwise adapt it to the exigencies of 
the case. The larger of the Dimons sup- 
ports one family, and when they leave or 
return to the island, they have to be let down 
or hoisted up in a basket. 

That Frisland was supposed to be some- 
thing more than Feré nearly a century after 
Nicold junior wrote, is clear from the follow- 
ing description by Mercator,* who describes 
Frisland as lying under the “ pole artique” 
together with Greenland, Nova Zembla, 
“with many mo ”:— 

“ Frisland, an Ile altogether unknown to the 

ancients, is greater than lreland: in it is a great 
indisposition of the heaven, not so clement. The 
natives have not any fruits at all, but live for the 
most part upon fish. Their principall City beareth 
the same name that the Ile doth, and is subject 
to the King of Norway. The inhabitants, for the 
most part, give themselves to fishing : for there is 
so great quantity of fish taken in their ports that 
many ships are laden thereby, which they carry to 
the Ilands neare adjoyning, to be solde.” 
And he adds: “ This Iland beginneth in this 
our time to be known unto us again, and that 
by the happy labours and diligence of an 
Englishman.” 

In Mercator’s map, Frisland is placed in 
about the same position as in Zeno’s; but the 
islands of Fvré are in their correct locality. 

One more remark in regard to the Feris, 

At page 32 of the narrative this incident is 
recorded. When Zichmni was in Greenland 
his people began to murmur, and wished to 
return home,— 
“He therefore retained only the row boats and 
such of the people as were willing to stay with 
him, and sent all the rest away in the ships, 
appointing me, against my will, to be their captain. 
Having no choice, therefore, I departed, and sailed 
twenty days to the eastwards without sight of land, 
and, turning my course towards the south-east, in 
five days I lighted on land, and found myself on 
the island of Neome, and, knowing the country, 
I perceived I was past Iceland, and as the inhabi- 
tants were subject to Zichmni, I took in fresh 
stores, and sailed with a fair wind in three days 
to Frislanda,” ce. 

Mr. Major passes this very specific part of 
the narrative over with the curt remark upon 
Neome, that he “need not trouble himself 
to speculate upon its locality,” and yet its 
position on the map is more nearly that of 
Ferd than Frisland, and there is no island 
whatever to the north-west of them. 

As a reason for the transformation of names, 
such as Frislanda for Feriisland, Bondendon 
for Norderdahl, Podanda or Porlanda for 
Pentland, Grislanda for Gross-ey, and many 
others, the difficulty of a southerner to under- 
stand or render into his own language what 
he hears from the lips of a northerner is urged, 
and on this much stress is laid, although it 





* Gerardi Mercatoris et J. Hondii—Atlas of Geography. 
Translated by Henry Hexam, Quartermaster to the Regiment 
of Colonel Goring. Printed at Amsterdam by Henry Hondius 
and John Johnson, Anno 1636, 
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would be thought that as Nicold the elder 
spent some years with Zichmni, and Antonio 
Zeno fourteen years, the difficulty of mastering 
proper names would be overcome; and it 
must also be remembered, that when Nicold 
was wrecked on Frislanda, and was about to 
be ill-treated by the natives, and Zichmni 
drove away the natives, he “addressed our 
people in Latin, and asked them who they 
were, and whence they came; and when he 
learned that they came from Italy, and that 
they were men of the same country, he was 
exceedingly rejoiced.” Putting on one side 
the clear statement that they were men of the 
same country, which might mean that they 
were both not of that country, or strangers, 
he addressed them im Latin,—here they were 
on common ground, and could well understand 
the names as pronounced. And, reverting to 
the Esquimaux again, if in repeating after an 
Englishman the name “Isle of Wight” he 
would be quite understood, and also if he used 
the same words to another Englishman, or if 
he could write it down in his own language and 
another Esquimaux pronounced it, there would 
be no perceptible difference ; so that the argu- 
ment is by no means a strong one. 

With regard to Greenland, the narrative and 
map are still more speculative. That a colony 
existed in Greenland none would venture to 
deny,—the ruins of the church of which an 
engraving is given is sufficient proof, and pieces 
of bell metal have been found; but that the 
colony was ever of such an extent as de- 
scribed is much to be doubted. The possible 
and impossible and the probable and im- 
probable are so mixed up in the narrative, 
that it is difficult to separate the one from the 
other ; and the existence of the very perfect 
ruin referred to, with the absence of any walls 
or remains by which extensive buildings could 
be traced, would serve as an argument that the 
colony was not such as is described ; and the 
size of the church at Kakertok, viz., 50 feet 
long by 25 feet wide, is not great, and pre- 
cludes the idea that it was a populous colony. 
It is not built of scoria, but smoothly of 
partially hewn stone, and no mortar, or sub- 
stitute, is to be seen. 

At Brattahlid there are said to be evidences 
of some extensive buildings, but none such as 
to warrant the supposition that it was a place 
of the importance attributed to it, and in other 
places supposed to have churches and monas- 
teries there is not a vestige of a ruin; and if 
Kakertok has remained so perfect, why should 
we not expect ruins, perhaps more imperfect, 
but still palpable ruins? Four hundred years is 
not so great a lapse of time in the destruction 
and total annihilation of stoutly built walls (the 
walls of Kakertok church are 5 feet thick at 
the base). Even earthquakes would leave 
some traces, unless, indeed, the ruins were 
entirely buried ; and the ruthless hand of 
man when doing his worst could not remove 
every trace of the partially hewn stone. We 
are told that the clinkers of which the houses 
were built “when once chilled will never 
yield or break unless they be cut with some 
iron tool, and the arches built of them are so 
light that they need no strong support, and 
are everlasting in their beauty and con- 
sistency. The discovery of one of these “ ever- 
lasting” arches would do more to establish the 
truth of the Zeno narrative than all the argu- 
ments of the 100 pages devoted to it. 





Inconsistencies we could point out by the 
hundred. The ice flowed down the east and 
up the west coast of Greenland then as now, 
and yet the Italian, to whom the pheno- 
menon must have been wonderful, does not 
mention it in connexion with his voyage. 
Then the flowers, the fruit, the herbs, the 
boiling water preventing the harbour freezing, 
all must be condemned as improbable, even 
if we allow double the period for climatic 
changes, and a little beyond a due allowance 
for the “glowing fancies and diction of his 
sunny country.” 

To what motive then can this desire to over- 
rate the deeds of his ancestors be ascribed to 
Nicold junior? The most simple supposition 
is, that the marvellous discoveries of Columbus, 
which must have been known to him, inspired 
him with a desire to prove that to his an- 
cestors and to his country was due the 
honour of the discovery of a western land, 
and that he also was actuated by motives of 
jealousy of the great Spanish discoverer, of 
which he was not the only example. But if 
the narrative is to be relied on at all, Antonio 
Zeno was as far off as ever from being the 
discoverer of the western world, for twenty-six 
years before he sailed on his voyage, four 
fishing boats had reached Estotiland (North 
America), and they arrived only to discover 
that others had preceded them. They found 
“one that spoke Latin”; and as that one had 
been ‘cast by chance on the island,” and 
Latin books were found in the king’s library 
which were probably not conveyed there by 
the man who was cast on the island by chance, 
as the country had foreign intercourse with 
Greenland, and Greenland with Europe, the 
original discoverer of America lies buried in 
greater obscurity than ever. 

That Nicold and Antonio Zeno did make a 
voyage north, may be admitted, but where 
they reached it is impossible to say; and as 
the Greenland colony was in trade commu- 
nication with Norway and other places, it is 
not impossible to believe they heard of that 
country from some of the traders, and in their 
narrative it might have been entered as hear- 
say. This the ingenious hand of their de- 
scendant cleverly altered so as to give them the 
credit personally ; for if he tampered with the 
map, was guilty of exaggeration, blunders, 
and bombast, it is not too much to say he 
could be guilty of anything. We are glad to 
have the narrative in so perfect a form; but 
however great the ability the advocate has 
exhibited on behalf of his claimant,—and un- 
doubtedly it is great,—the verdict of the 
public will be that of the Scotch jury—anot 
proven. 








A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. 
By 8. R. Driver, M.A. (The Clarendon 
Press.) 


Every attempt to throw fresh light on the 
Hebrew language, its history, formations, 
structure, syntactical peculiarities, must be 
acceptable to the students of Semitic, espe- 
cially to those who seek to get a nearer insight 
into the exact meaning of the Old Testament 
writers. The obscurest part of Hebrew gram- 
mar is that which relates to the tenses, because 
being so few, they have to fill an office which 
is divided in other languages among separate 
forms. In this respect Hebrew lacks flexi- 


“vaw. 





bility. Under the two tenses, perfect anq 
imperfect, the varieties of past, present, aad 
future are indicated in different methods, 4; 
time passes on in continuous flow, and is Sepa- 
rated, by a point in it, into two parts, the 
indefinite perfect and indefinite imperfect 
Hebrew takes but two primary forms fo 
designating it. But events may be specified 
with relation to very various periods—t 
periods intimated in the context of a dis. 
course, or conceived of in the writer’s mind 
It is unnecessary to specify the hindrances 
which have prevented a satisfactory elucida. 
tion of the tenses. Perhaps habituation to 
the Indo-European languages, and the mode 
in which they indicate the various points of 
time, has had a good deal to do with the want 
of success chargeable against occidental gram- 
marians. When notions derived from one 
family of languages are transferred to a dif. 
ferent one, misapprehension will arise. But 
when the sources of the proper functions of 
the tenses in Indo-European are left out of 
account in an examination of the idea of 
time and its susceptibility of specification in 
Hebrew, it is possible to arrive at a juster and 
more philosophical account of the tenses, 

We happen to know that Hupfeld laboured 
to comprehend the true rationale of the 
Hebrew tenses without being able to satisfy 
his fastidious intellect. Though he read lec. 
tures on Hebrew grammar, many semesters, 
and had repeatedly gone over all parts of the 
subject ; though he had begun the publication 
of a large Hebrew grammar, discontinuing 
and resuming it, he finally abandoned the 
work, for this reason among others, that he 
failed to obtain what seemed to him an accu. 
rate knowledge of the tenses, with all their 
peculiarities and difficulties. As he could not 
get beyond the best views of his ablest con- 
temporaries in the same department, he rele- 
gated the task to a happier future which 
never arrived. 

Mr. Driver has not come to the subject 
without preparation. After studying the 
Lehrbuch of Ewald, with the grammars of 
Béttcher, Gesenius, and Olshausen, the last 
however incomplete in the most important 
portion of the subject; after becoming ac- 
quainted with the views expressed by Hup- 
feld, Hitzig, Delitzsch, Stickel, and others, 
he concentrated his attention on the entire 
topic, with the object of elucidating all its 
parts and details. Combining the results of 
his own study with those of the great 
grammarians, he has tried to make the 
whole as intelligible as he can to the 
English student. He sets about the work 
in a systematic way. After examining the 
bare perfect and imperfect in two successive 
chapters, he proceeds to the cohortative and 
jussive forms of the imperfect, the voluntative 
with weak vaw, and the imperfect with strong 
A long chapter is devoted to the perfect 
with strong vaw; while the perfect and im- 
perfect with weak vaw are briefly dismissed. 
The remaining chapter discusses hypotheticals 
or conditional sentences, as expressed in 
Hebrew. ‘Three appendices contain disserta- 
tions on the circumstantial clause, the original 
signification of the jussive, and Arabit as illus- 
trative of Hebrew. The book is marked by 
a competent knowledge of the subject, by 
acuteness, ingenuity, and careful analysis. It 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
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the question, and an important step to its | allowance for the free use of language. The | interrogation does not lie in the tense. The 


successful elucidation. Though presenting 
little that is new, it combines and classifies, 
explains and presents clearly the best mate- 
rials which Hebrew scholars have published 
on the subject. The author knows where to 
look for the most correct opinions, and how 
to estimate them. He can judge and criticize 
his predecessors. We are, therefore, disposed 
to attach weight to his book, regarding it as 
an excellent exposition of the tenses. Not 
that it is satisfactory throughout, or that all 
the difficulties of the subject are fairly resolved. 
No writer has cleared up the whole question. 
The thing is perhaps ‘impossible. All that 
successive critics can do is to contribute 
towards its complete elucidation. Mr. Driver 
shows us its present advanced state, the point 
to which it has arrived under the guidance of 
the best grammarians. Specimens of good 
and conclusive reasoning may be seen in 
almost every chapter. We refer in particular 
to the discussion, at page 22, of the question, 
how far the imperfect with vaw consecutive 
denotes a pluperfect ; and to the third appen- 
dix concerning the relation between Arabic 
and Hebrew, where the only correct opinion 
is maintained, that the former has preserved 
more ancient characteristics of the parent 
stem. 

The author accumulates examples under 
each head and rule, sometimes all that belong 
to it. Here he has been greatly aided by 
Bittcher, whose lists -are larger than those of 
any other grammarian. This feature will be 
of great advantage to students, though it is 
attended with several drawbacks ; for the same 
form in the same passage sometimes appears 
under different heads, as admitting of more 
than one explanation; while examples are 
cited which do not properly belong to the 
head under which they stand. The long array 
of passages so often adduced as illustrative of 
acertain usage, needs to be sifted again, after 
having passed through the hands of Ewald or 
Bittcher, as well as Mr. Driver's. 

In reading the treatise throughout, it is 
easy to see the effort to reduce to definite 
rules forms of expression which can hardly 
be so explained. The conscious use of certain 
tenses and particles is assumed to a much 
greater extent than other considerations war- 
rant. Were the writers, especially those who 
had the gift of poetry and poured forth their 
patriotic emotions in impassioned strains, 
guided in the use of verb-forms by conditions 
attaching to the accurate use of language? 
Did they employ terms of expression designedly 
in all their writings? Were they not more 
intent on the thoughts than the words, often 
negligent of the precise methods in which 
they might have clothed their ideas had they 
been under a lower degree of inspiration, had 
they belonged to an age when the language 
was less developed or polished, or to a class 
that received a higher education in youth ? 
The author of the volume before us has fallen 
into the same error with several New Testa- 
ment scholars in the present day, who discover 
the intentional use of one word rather than 
another of the same import; of one preposi- 
tion instead of another; of one tense in 
particular ; and so convert the writers into 
accurate penmen that looked after their sen- 
tences with nice discrimination. All this seems 
foreign to them. It is necessary to make 











sacred authors took the licence accorded to 
and followed by others. Their employment 
of tenses was arbitrary to some extent. 
Whether they used the perfect or imperfect, 
strong vaw or weak, was a matter of indiffer- 
ence at tithes. They were not always mindful 
of exactness or elegance. Precision in the 
method of expression was of minor import- 
ance in their eyes. It is, therefore, a process 
partly artificial when rules and exceptions to 
rules are made to embrace all the tenses abso- 
lute and relative, which appear in the Hebrew 
Bible ; when reasons are found in particular 
cases for a change in the construction, external 
to the mere feelings of the writers. A tense may 
have been often changed without a conscious 
ground ; so that to hunt for one nowis a mere 
exercise of ingenuity. So far as the treatise 
before us gives currency to the opinion that 
the sacred writers expressed themselves in 
strict accordance with the known laws of lan- 
guage as they were best understood at the 
time—that the tenses they employed were 
meant to indicate precisely one relation rather 
than another, it is misleading. Context, 
philology, the philosophical necessity of lan- 
guage, fail to account at all times for the use 
of a special time-relation rather than an ana- 
logous one. Mr. Driver occasionally concedes 
almost as much, as at pages 206, 37 ; but he 
is still anxious to assert that a difference 
exists, though two tenses may indicate the 
same thing equally well. He instances, among 
other examples, “ Psalm vi. 7 (the pf., as 8, 
expressing his completed state of exhaustion ; 
the imperff., his repeated acts).” But the 
context has first the perfect (v. 7), then two 
imperfects in the same verse: in the eighth 
verse the perfect returns twice. All are used 
interchangeably ; and the distinction supplied 
is put into the text, not properly brought out 
of it. We are struck with the same perverted 
ingenuity in many other cases. When one is 
determined to find an explanation of each 
peculiarity of time-relation, he will get some- 
thing to justify his assumption of it. An 
underlying principle is hunted out and brought 
forth, though it proves a phantom. Thus, 
where the verb still remains in the imper- 
fect after its separation from vaw conver- 
sive, he asserts (pp. 107, 108) that the 
writers had some special object in selecting 
the unusual tense, and that its signification, 
whether as inceptive or frequentative, is dis- 
tinctly traceable. Here Hitzig is aimed at 
and contradicted, though Ewald holds the 
same opinion. Undoubted examples of a 
verb remaining in the imperfect after its sepa- 
ration from vaw, without any special significa- 
tion, occur. It cannot be a poetical licence, 
for the historic books present it ; it is only a 
departure from the construction with vaw con- 
versive, which the Hebrew writers, confined 
as they were to no rigid rules, thought fit to 
follow at their pleasure. Love of variety 
might prompt them. 

In the anxiety to accumulate around the 
tenses whatever has even a remote relation to 
them, our author has fallen into unphiloso- 
phical moods, as in section 119, where the 
perfect with vaw conversive, unattached to 
any preceding verb whence its special sense 
may be deduced, is considered. Here it is 
said to have the force of a positive command, 
and to be sometimes interrogative. But the 









latter has no force whatever in that direction. 
It has no proper connexion with it. The in- 
terrogation lies in the tone of the voice, or is 
derived from the general context. A writer 
intending to indicate interrogation without 
using an interrogative adverb for the purpose, 
may employ many forms of expression, relying 
for the ready apprehension of his meaning not 
on them, but on the context. He may have 
the simple imperfect, as in Job xxxvii. 18; 
or, which is more usual, the copulative vaw 
followed by an imperfect ; or the regular vaw 
conversive attached to the imperfect. 

As an example of failure, we may refer to the 
remarks on the precative perfect at pp. 22, 23. 
Considering the evidence for this signification 
precarious, the author is disposed to reject it 
altogether, in opposition to Gesenius, Béttcher, 
and Ewald. “The affirmative is maintained 
by Ewald, § 223 }, who cites Is. xxvi. 15, Ps. 
x. 16, xxxi. 6, lvii. 7, exvi. 16, Job xxi. 16, 
xxii, 18, Lam. iii. 57-61, and the ‘old form of 
speech’ preserved Ps. xviii. 47.” This list is 
incorrect, according to the latest edition of the 
Lehrbuch. It omits Lament. i 21; and has 
Psalm xviii. 47 which Ewald has expunged. 
Although we are not prepared to say that all 
these examples are valid, still less that Bott- 
cher’s list is so, several will stand, as Psalm 
x. 16 and Job xxi. 16; not Psalm lvii. 7. 
Hupfeld’s explanation of the perfect in the 
first of these passages is inadmissible. It is 
remarkable how cautiously Gesenius has 
advanced this precative use of the perfect. 
He has it only in a note, with the one 
example Genesis xl. 14; and there the par- 
ticle x» rather than the verb contains the 
idea. But Roediger adds Job xxi. 16, 
xxii. 18. 

We may also remark that a frequentative 
sense is too often assigned to verbs. The 
author is partial to this peculiarity, intro- 
ducing it where it has no existence. The 
bare imperfect has this sense often forced 
upon it; so has the perfect with weak vaw. 
And the statement is made, very incautiously, 
that when a verb to which a perfect is annexed 
is a bare imperfect, the vaw prefixed to the 
perfect is conversive, and “the sense conse- 
quently frequentative.” The consequence does 
not follow. 

Though Mr. Driver's judgment is generally 
good, and his instincts acute, we are surprised 
at the estimation in which he holds Delitzsch. 
In classing him with Hitzig in regard to 
grammatical perception, and placing him 
above Hupfeld, few will agree. The distance 
between Hitzig and Hupfeld on the one hand, 
with Delitzsch on the other, is pretty wide. 
But the author has peculiar ideas about 
scholars, foreign and English. He depre- 
ciates Gesenius unduly, while Ewald is 
extolled in no measured terms. Consider- 
ing the measure of indebtedness he is 
under to the Géttingen Professor, it is natural 
to praise the master; but he does it in an 
indiscriminate and untempered way. He 
does not see that Ewald set out as a gram- 
marian with the idea of novelty, in opposition 
to Gesenius, and that many of his general 
principles, extracted from a few isolated facts, 
are nothing but the product of his own 
imagination. That our author is unfair to 
Gesenius is evident from his quoting De- 
litzsch for the very thing which his prede- 
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cessor had expressed better; as at Isaiah liii. 7, 
“though suffering himself to be afflicted,” not 
so good as “ der ohnehin geplagte.” 

There is an unmistakable inclination in our 
author to express himself in hyperbolical lan- 
guage. He employs exaggerated epithets 
about men and things, such as “admirable,” 
“ gross,” “enormity,” and the like. These 
are consistent with the spirit of dogmatism 
which peeps out here and there palpably, 
though not agreeably. The thirteenth page 
of the Preface is tolerably offensive in this 
respect. After professing that he is under no 
obligations whatever to any English book 
except two, he goes on to say that the majority 
of English writers upon the Old Testament 
are incapable of offering an opinion of any 
value which has not been derived from some 
foreign source. 

We do not approve of the way in which 
he sometimes speaks of men’s opinions when 
differing from them, even of such as Hitzig’s, 
a scholar at whose feet he might sit and learn 
for half-a-century. Along with self-assertion, 
we observe a curious condescension in noticing 
such books as the ‘Speaker’s Commentary’ 
and Pusey’s ‘Daniel,’ worthless as they are 
for a correct knowledge of the tenses in 
Hebrew, and undeserving of citation for or 
against any grammatical question involving 
difficulty. It should be stated, however, that 
our author refers to the ‘Speaker's Com- 
mentary’ merely to show the ignorance of the 
men who have made it. 

The very first meaning assigned to the 
perfect, in a grammar written by the Professor 
of Hebrew in King’s College, London, is the 
pluperfect !—an indication of the general state 
of Hebraistic knowledge among us, and of the 
necessity for scholarly books like Mr. Driver's 
to take away our reproach. A place which 
no grammar of the Hebrew language com- 
posed in English has yet occupied is now 
filled up most worthily. The substance of 
this treatise on the use of the tenses is good 
and correct ; the method excellent, the details 
copious. That it has defects and errors, is 
what might have been expected. Some of 
the rules want sifting; many of the examples 
may be questioned. The love of generalizing, 
the desire for principles under which classes 
of particulars may be lumped, has tempted 
the author strongly; as it has beguiled the 
illustrious grammarian in whose steps he 
walks. He has not considered with sufficient 
care the multitudinous passages adduced, else 
the repugnance of many to the heads under 
which they are marshalled might have ap- 
peared. Thus after enunciating a principle 
which cannot be vindicated to the extent he 
pushes it, viz. that wherever the participle 
or infinitive asserts something indefinite or 
undetermined the perfect with vaw con- 
versive occurs, but the imperfect with vaw 
conversive where the participle or infinitive 
asserts an actual event; we find among the 
examples of the former Micah iii. 5, though 
the act denoted by the biting with their teeth 
is as much a fact as their calling peace. The 
example vitiates the rule. 

We hope that the author may be encouraged 
to examine other parts of Hebrew grammar. 
But he should be less strong in his praises, 
less unfair towards the majority of English 
scholars, less self-opinionated, more modest. 
Veterans are not always tolerant to novi 





homines ; and it is therefore unwise to pro- 
voke them. 








Pedigrees of the County Families of England. 
Compiled by Joseph Foster, and authen- 
ticated by the Members of each Family. 
The Heraldic Illustrations by J. Forbes 
Nixon. Lancashire, Vol. I. Yorkshire, 
North, East, and West Ridings. 3 vols. 
(Printed for the Compiler.) 


THESE volumes are portions of a work which 
must have entailed immense labour on the 
compiler. But in pedigree hunting and track- 
ing, as in other pursuits, the pleasure is in the 
chase. One man will wait half the night 
through to get a shot at a wild duck, and 
think nothing of his patient suffering if he 
only obtain the object for which he waited. 
To others, the peril of pursuit is more 
than half the pleasure; the weariness is felt 
only when the pursuit is over. So we can 
fancy Mr. Foster supremely happy in winding 
through the intricacies of so many pedigrees. 
He probably waited long, now and then, in 
expectation of a collateral or a male general, 
and great must have been his enthusiasm at 
bringing down his bird and safely bagging 
him. 

Without help, no such work as that involved 
in these County Visitations, so to call them, 
could ever have been completed. In Lanca- 
shire Mr. Foster found ready assistance “ from 
the representatives of nearly every family,” 
not, of course, in compiling, but in verify- 
ing their respective pedigrees. Mr. Foster 
acknowledges thankfully the proper co-opera- 
tion he has found among the chiefs of York- 
shire families, but he adds,—“ As in the days 
of the Heralds’ Visitations, so, even now, I 
regret to say, a list might be printed of ‘the 
contumacious.’” But these are as nothing 
compared with “the genial Yorkshiremen ” 
with whom he was brought in contact by his 
pleasant labours. Indeed, Mr. Foster speaks 
with justifiable pride of his three volumes of 
Yorkshire pedigrees especially. He may, 
indeed, “fairly assume that this work will be 
a book of reference for all time. As no such 
collection has hitherto been formed, and may 
possibly never be repeated on the same scale, 
I think,” says Mr. Foster, “Yorkshire may 
consider itself fortunate in having so extensive 
and elaborate a collection of the pedigrees of 
the existing nobility and gentry.” Mr. Foster 
does not take upon himself any responsibility, 
nor does he consider he has incurred any. 
He throws all the burden on the respective 
members of families, where alone, in his 
opinion, it must rest. He has a thought for 
future genealogists who may be inclined to 
continue this particular work. ‘To me,” says 
Mr. Foster, ‘‘ Endless Genealogies are the 
most interesting pursuit”; and he thinks that 
all the world should—and he hopes that all 
the world will—take an interest in such pur- 
suits. To despise pedigrees is, he imagines, a 
mere vain affectation. ‘At all events,” he 
says, ‘I hope that those who affect to despise 
pedigrees will, for the sake of their descend- 
ants, record, if only in their family Bibles, 
what they do know of their forefathers and 
contemporary kinsfolk, and so save much 
trouble and expense, hereafter, to future genea- 
logists and their own posterity.” There is 
no doubt that much valuable history would 
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be preserved if this suggestion were discreetly 
followed. 

In looking over these tremendous lists— 
for they are nothing else—one cannot help 
being struck by the fact that more than half 
consists of illustriously obscure people, bear. 
ing great names, but having done nothing 
towards the greatness ; on the contrary, some. 
times derogating from the greatness, and dis. 
paraging the name. In most of the lists, an 
individual figures at the head, with nothing 
but a simple Christian and surname. Whether 
he was bond or free, “lawful” or “ natural.” 
noble or worthless, there is nothing to i. 
dicate. As we travel down the list, we find 
some lucky male descendant married to an 
heiress, and the greatness waxes, and in him. 
self or his sons his name becomes familiar jn 
the land. Sometimes it becomes familiar only 
in the bearer’s county. It is none the worse 
for it. If, ‘happy is the country that has no 
history,” and equally “ happy the woman who 
has no materials for a chronicler,” quite as 
certain is it that the English country gentle. 
man is one of the happiest of men, if he have 
no fame out of his own county, plenty of duty 
to fulfil within it, and a will and capacity to 
fulfil that duty honourably to himself, and 
profitably to those among whom he has been 
planted for the purpose. Dozens of such 
names pass before our eyes as we unfold sheet 
after sheet of these genealogical and heraldic 
records. 

In most cases the names are what are 
called “ good names”; but it is curious to see 
how a few of these have had a narrow escape 
of being converted into what are also called 
“vulgar names.” ‘Take, for instance, the 
name of Lascelles. This genealogy begins 
with a “John de Lascelles of Hinderskelfe, 
now called Castle Howard .... was living and 
held divers lands in that place, of Edward IL; 
married Joanna.” Who these John and Joan 
were, besides what is thus recorded, no one 
can tell. John probably came over here a 
Norman La Salle, or he may have been some 
Gascon trader, who flourished in the wine 
business, and bought land by the proceeds of 
his success. However this may be, John 
and Joanna had a son, called “ Filius 
Johannes,” alias Jackson. The son of this 
noble with an alias was called William de 
Lascelles, alias Jackson. After William, the 
“de” was dropped ; but Lascelles, alias Jack- 
son, stuck to the family, or was maintained 
by them, till the reign of Charles I. Since 
that time the Lascelles have ceased to be 
Jacksons, the name which they had inherited 
from the second John de Lascelles of Hin- 
derskelfe. Much more is known, and naturally, 
of the real founder of the existing family— 
that Daniel Lascelles, whose son Edward was 
a West India merchant and an office-holder in 
Barbadoes, and the father of the Edward who 
was created Baron Harewood in 1796 and 
Earl of Harewood in 1812. 

It is noticeable that the first De Lascelles 
in the above pedigree dates from 1315. Who, 
then, was the Roger de Lascelles who, in 
1295, was a Baron by Writ, and was sum- 
moned to the Parliament of Edward 1.? He 
died two years later, leaving four daughters, 
co-heirs, in whose descendants and _ repre- 
sentatives this earlier barony held by a Las- 
celles is now, it is supposed, in abeyance. 
It is, however, to be remembered that a con- 
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siderable doubt exists whether the above- 
named writ can be considered a regular Writ 
of Summons. The doubt is fully explained 
in the ‘Historic Peerage of England,’ by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, as revived by William 
Courthope, Somerset Herald. 

It is pleasant to see that while the “Jack- 
sons” have been dropt by the Lascelles, they— 
at least a line of that name, in Yorkshire—are 
to be found with a pedigree of their own. 
“Jackson, of Doncaster,” &c., it is called. It 
begins very modestly with “James Jackson, 
of Fairburn, in the parish of Ledsham, 
co. York, yeoman, baptized 24 April, 1642, 
as son of John Jackson, of that place.” Of 
this line came the Very Rev. the Dean and 
Rector of Armagh (James Edward Jackson), 
who died at Paris in 1841, leaving a good 
name behind him as a scholar and a gentle- 
man. 

It is a fact not to be denied, that many of 
our old county families are dying out. We 
allude to the “Squires,” whose comfortable 
dwelling-houses used to be seen within a mile 
or two of the nobleman’s mansion, and whose 
names were perhaps older in the land than 
his. The merchant is, in every county, taking 
place of the old “gentle” squire. It is a 
mistake, however, to suppose that this is a 
novelty. Some of the “noble” Yorkshire and 
Lancashire families have been established on 
trade profits, honourably made, and applied 
to good purpose. The student of family his- 
tory may learn a good deal in this direction 
by studying these pedigrees. They are not 
for the general reader, but for the earnest 
student ; and though the latter may not have 
the intense pleasure in going through them 
which Mr. Foster had in compiling them, he 
will not fail to acknowledge the zeal, patience, 
industry, and, we may add, clear-headedness 
of the worthy compiler. 








The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. By 
Dom J. Castaniza, O.8.B. Edited, with 
Preface and Notes, by Canon Vaughan. 
(Burns & Oates.) 

Ir is, perhaps, but little matter for surprise 

that Protestant England should generally con- 

found in one the numerous Religious Orders 
of the Church of Rome, and should class them 
together as Jesuits; for, indeed, the part 
which the Jesuits have played for years past 
has been so conspicuous as to overshadow the 
less self-asserting orders. At one time, they 
lead the way in some remarkable movement. 

At another, when a different corps of the 

Roman Church Militant appears to be taking 

the initiative, the Jesuits will either endeavour 

to checkmate their rivals, or, if this is impos- 
sible, will change flank, and adroitly place 
themselves in the van. Active and unrest- 
ing,—occupied among men, in the stir of 
great cities and the strife of great policies, 

—they would rule “‘the court, the camp, the 

grove,” with the despotic rigour of an un- 

swerving will. 

Very different in tone and temper were the 
members of that order, which, during earlier 
ages, was the most eminent in Christendom. 
Their aim was less to rule than to influence the 
world ; and they influenced it by the example 
of their lives of contemplative piety, and by 
their cultivation of art and literature. What 
the Dark Ages would have been but for that 





lamp of learning, which the Benedictine fathers 
held up on high, it would be vain even to 
conjecture. Building their monasteries for the 
most part on the crest of some pleasant hill 
(“colles Benedictus amabat”), almost their 
first object was to found a library. So it was 
at Monte Cassino, the parent convent, founded 
by St. Benedict himself. So it was at the 
great Abbey of Fleury, where in the fourteenth 
century a library tax was imposed on all the 
dependent priories. So it was, at an even 
earlier date, in the Benedictine Monastery at 
Canterbury; and its catalogue of 700 volumes 
(with several treatises bound in one) still 
remains to us. Nor should we forget that it 
was in the Benedictine Abbey of Westminster 
that the first English printing - press was 
worked. 

But the Benedictines were illustrious in 
other ways. To them we owe, among many 
others, the Monasteries of Glastonbury, Croy- 
land, Tewkesbury, and St. Albans, and the 
Cathedrals of Canterbury, Durham, and Win- 
chester. From them sprang St. Austin, St. 
Bennet, St. Cuthbert, St. Oswald, St. Thomas 
& Becket, and more besides, scarcely less emi- 
nent in the roll of English saints. The 
Cistercians, the Carthusians, the Trappists, 
the Port Royalists, and perhaps even the 
Oratorians, are all branches of the old Bene- 
dictine stock. They have contributed to the 
church more than forty Popes and two hun- 
dred Cardinals, and in the number of what 
are called the Reformed Benedictines appear 
the names of St. Carlo Borromeo and St. 
Philip Neri. Lastly, it is they who have given 
us the best of medizval architecture, and the 
earliest of medizval art. Though originally 
a contemplative order, they were alive and 
active to all that made for human refinement 
and human weal. 

The author of the ‘Spiritual Conflict’ was 
a Spanish Benedictine, the countryman of 
St. Ildefonso and St. Isidore, who belonged to 
the same great order. He was born, as Canon 
Vaughan tells us, in a singularly interesting 
and well-written Preface, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. When a boy, Juan de 
Castaniza had visited the stately Benedictine 
Abbey of Monserrat, and a little later he 
became a novice at St. Saviour’s, Onna. He 
here became celebrated for his persuasive 
powers and his touching eloquence. His 
biographers call him “a second Paul,” and it 
is certain that he exercised remarkable power 
over the profligate and abandoned. 

From Onna he was summoned to Madrid to 
be chaplain and director to Philip the Second, 
—an onerous task indeed! WHe refused a 
Bishopric, and afterwards retired to the Bene- 
dictine Abbey at Salamanca. He there com- 
pleted his literary work, and passed away in 
1599 from the narrow life of a convent to 
the fuller and freer life of the other world. 

Of the ‘Spiritual Conflict,’ which is the 
best known of Juan de Castaniza’s works, 
Canon Vaughan says :—‘*No ascetical work, 
with the exception perhaps of the ‘ Following 
of Christ,’ has attained so many editions. 
Shortly after its first appearance, translations 
into Latin, Italian, French, English, German, 
Portuguese, Flemish, Greek, Armenian, Basque 
and Arabic followed in astonishing rapidity.” 

It is certainly a remarkable book of its 
class ; but in no sense can it be considered as 
equal or second to the ‘ De Imitatione.’ That 





wonderful treatise,—which Catholic and Pro- 
testant alike venerate,—which fed the early 
piety of John Wesley as it has stimulated the 
religious fervour of many a Roman Catholic 
devotee,—stands almost alone among unin- 
spired writings. We cannot tell for certain 
(as Mr. Disraeli once curiously reminded the 
House of Commons) whether Thomas 4 Kempis 
or Gerson is the author, but we know some- 
thing of the good the book has wrought 
wherever it has found its way. 

The ‘Spiritual Conflict’ (the ‘ Spiritual 
Conquest’ was a book less widely known) was 
first translated into English in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and was probably a favourite book 
with those English Benedictines, who, zealous 
as they were unpatriotic, were for ever in- 
triguing in the interests of the fanatics of Spain. 
St. Francis de Sales was (so Canon Vaughan 
tells us) so fond of the book that for eighteen 
years he always carried it about with him, 
and no day passed without his reading from 
it. In our own time it was the favourite 
study of that remarkable woman, Mother 
Margaret Mary Hallahan,—a woman who 
united the soundest practical wisdom with 
the most childish superstition, and who has 
shown us how a strong will and a shrewd 
intellect may be subdued into abject obedi- 
ence to an ecclesiastical domination. 

That this book, then, has had a considerable 
influence and a large controlling power, is 
certain ; and it is no doubt calculated to affect 
minds of a particular order. It is a book 
ascetic at once and mystic. Life is a battle- 
field, and all the natural impulses and instincts 
are the enemies with which battle must be 
done. They are not gifts to be used; or, if 
they are gifts, they are gifts in the sense of 
the Trojan horse, full of armed adversaries 
and of deadly deceits. Whatever is of the 
senses is sensual, whatever is sensual is sinful, 
and sin can only bring forth death. Therefore 
the senses must be restrained with the strongest 
hand, and, so far as may be, they must be re- 
placed by what is supersensual and heavenly. 
The Christian must become blind to the things 
of earth, that the purged vision may more 
plainly see the lights of heaven. He must be 
deaf to terrestrial sounds, that the melodies of 
the celestial choirs may ring more clearly in his 
ears. But if earthly things will obtrude upon 
the senses, “the eyes of the soul” are to suggest 
matter for heavenly contemplation. ‘“ Poor 
cottages will remind thee of thy Saviour’s 
stable and crib. If it raineth, thou wilt 
reflect on that divine moisture, distilling from 
His Body in His bloody agony. The stones 
which thou beholdest will put thee in mind 
of the rocks rending asunder at His Death. 
The earth will seem to tell thee how it then 
trembled ; and the bright, shining sun, how 
its light was then obscured,”— and so on 
through many other instances. 

The subjugation of the senses will purify 
the will, and it is the perfect surrender of 
the human will to the absolute will of God, 
which is the aim and end of all Christian 
endeavour. Outward penance and self-torture 
are of avail only as they induce self-renuncia- 
tion and the entire submission of creature to 
Creator. 

It is with a mingled feeling that a book 
like this is read by any Protestant. Its aim 
is so pure, and its expression so high, that it 
is impossible not to sympathize with it in 
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part at least. On the other hand, its views of 
life are so distorted, and its method so puerile, 
that it affects one with a painful, and almost 
a grotesque, sense of incongruity. 

There are passages of great beauty and of 
truest piety, but they are so entangled in the 
coils of an unnatural monasticism that they 
fail in their full effect and power. It is a 
strangled Laocoon that the book suggests; but 
it is a book of interest and of value, and we 
thank Canon Vaughan for this edition of it. 








LITTLE-RUSSIAN POETRY. 
Chumatskiya Narodnuiya Pyesni—{ Popular 

Songs of the Chumaks|, Edited by J. Ya. 

Rudchenko. (Kief.) 

Kobzar Ostap Veresai—[The Singer Ostap 

Veresat, his Music, dc.|. (Kief.) 

THE popular literature of Little-Russia is full 
of interest to the comparer of folk-tales and 
folk-songs, as is to the philologist the dialect 
in which it is couched. But it remains as 
yet almost entirely unknown to all but a few 
Russian specialists, no translations of any 
note having been made from it, we believe, 
into other than Slavonic languages, and no 
great encouragement having been given to its 
study even in Russia. A good Little-Russian 
dictionary is still a desideratum, certain high 
influences, it is said, having delayed the pub- 
lication of the lexicographical work of Afana- 
sief-Chubinsky. However that may be, Little- 
Russian scholars have of late shown themselves 
unusually active, and among the results of 
their literary labours are the two publications 
which are now before us. 

The first—which is due to the enthusiastic 
industry of Mr. Rudchenko, the editor of the 
valuable collection of ‘ South-Russian Popular 
Tales,’ published at Kief in 1869-70—contains 
seventy-two of the songs sung by the wander- 
ing carriers known as “ Chumaks,” preceded by 
an excellent description of the men who sing 
them, their manners and customs, and the 
relation which their real life bears to its 
poetical counterpart, and supplemented by a 
useful glossary of unfamiliar words. The 
name of Chumaks is popularly given to those 
Little-Russians whose ox-drawn carts fetch 
salt from the Crimea and fish from the Black 
Sea and Sea of Azof, thence conveying their 
loads to the Ukraine, and distributing them 
among its numerous villages. The origin of 
the name is lost in obscurity, some scholars 
deriving it from a Tatar word, meaning a 
bowl or cup, and others from the chuma, or 
cattle-plague, to which the carrier’s oxen are 
only too subject. At present it is known 
wherever Little-Russian is spoken, in Podolia, 
Volhynia, and the Ukraine. Most of the 
Chumaks are mere drivers or carters, but 
among their ranks are numbered many small 
merchants who trade on their own account, 
and sometimes an owner of actual wealth. 
One of these peasant capitalists, after giving 
an account of his dealings, asserted that if it 
had not been for the oppressive conduct of 
their seigneur, from whose power they were 
not freed till 1848, he and his family would 
have been worth a million of roubles ! 

In the songs which the Chumaks sing, says 
Mr. Rudchenko, their usual career is clearly 
enough portrayed. We see the Chumak at 
home in his village, leading a life similar to 
that led by ordinary peasants. He ploughs, 





sows, reaps, and threshes, like any other rustic, 
and, above all, he falls in love. Beside the 
well the youth meets the maiden, as she fills 
her buckets at sunset. Through the long 
winter evenings she sits working at a shirt for 
him, “sewing it with silk, fringing it with 
gold.” But then we see his life undergo a 
change. The time comes for him to set out on 
a long journey ; the waggon and the oxen are 
got ready, and, in company with his fellows, 
he prepares to take leave of his village and his 
love. To her, even more than to him, the part- 
ing is bitter. As she weeps, leaning her head 
upon his shoulder, the ‘‘cuckoo blue” comes 
flying by, and utters its plaintive cry. Then 
she feels certain that fate is against her, 
and that she will never see her love again ; 
so she gives way to uncontrolled grief. But 
the youth has much to divert his sorrows. He 
and his companions associate themselves into 
an Artel, choose an Ataman to rule it, and 
then get ready to start. Their friends and 
relatives take leave of them. Then there is a 
brief silence. The Chumaks doff their caps, 
cross themselves, and utter a prayer ; the oxen 
set the waggons in motion, and slowly the 
long line begins to advance. At home sit 
wives and sweethearts and sisters, letting fall 
bitter tears, and fearing that their loved ones 
will never return. In other songs the wide 
Steppe is pictured, the bright sun blazing on 
high, the line of waggons wearily creaking 
along, accompanied by a cloud of dust. In 
the heat of the day the songs of the parched 
pilgrims are hushed, but at night, when they 
lie beside their fires, above which is cooking 
their frugal meal, their voices rise into such 
music as astonishes the feathered and four- 
legged population of the plain. In olden 
times the Chumaks were exposed to dangers 
from which they are now free, and their songs 
still preserve the memory of the days when 
“the black Horde would rise up from beside 
the sea,” and carry off into Crimean captivity the 
unsuspecting travellers, or put them to a cruel 
death, so that ‘there lie our poor Chumaks—by 
twos and threes. There lie our dear Chumaks, 
their clothes all steeped in blood.” In modern 
times, however, it is only disease or the 
inclemency of the elements that they have to 
fear. By day the burning sun may raise the 
wanderer’s blood to fever heat; by night the 
breeze may bring agues with it from a neigh- 
bouring swamp. His oxen forebode a coming 
woe: a horned-owl, infallible herald of cala- 
mity, appears as the messenger of death. The 
Chumak is stricken by mortal illness, the kind 
attentions of his comrades prove of no avail. 
For a time he is borne along on a rough 
litter, his companions mournfully keeping 
their peace. Then he takes a last farewell of 
them, begging them to drive his cattle to his 
far-off home, and there to tell the story of his 
death “ to his father and his mother, and to the 
maiden dear.” And they bury him in silence, 
generally at a place where two ways meet, 
and set up at the head of his grave a little 
wooden cross. Sad is it for those who have 
been waiting for him in his village when they 
receive the tidings of his death. 

By way of giving an idea of the songs 
(which it is very difficult to translate literally), 
here is a paraphrase of one of them (No, 27) :— 

There is a fountain afield, the waters flow forth 
from it. There the youthful Chumak gives his 
oxen to drink, But the oxen bellow, they will 
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Pe i 
not drink. They foresee the long Crimean 


road. 

The Chumaks, God knows where, are halti 
for the night. Beside the road through the 
Steppe do they pass the hours of the night. Ip 
the green underwood are the oxen scattered about, 

Ah! Dead is the brave youth. In the green 
dell have his companions laid him. Above him 
have they heaped high a mound. At his head ig 
a sapling planted. 

Thither flies the zozulenka, and calls with its 
cuckoo-note, “Stretch forth, my love, to me stretch 
forth thy right hand!” “Gladly would I haye 
embraced thee, my love! But to me is it not 
given to move ; so heavily lies on me the mould.” 


Ostap Veresai is said to be the last living 
representative of the once numerous class of 
Kobzars or Bandurists—wandering minstrels, 
generally devoid of sight, who played in Little. 
Russia a part similar to that performed in 
ancient Greece by the Rhapsodists. Their 
names are derived from those given to their 
special instrument, the kobza or bandura, a 
kind of guitar, similar in name as well as in 
form to the Greek zavédotpa (whence zavdov- 
pwrrys, exactly corresponding with the Little. 
Russian bandurista), the Italian pandura, the 
French mandore, &c. <A different class of 
popular bards still exists, called lirntki, from 
the lira, or lyre, on which they play; but they 
are not acquainted with the most interesting 
of the pieces which the Bandurists used to 
sing—the epic songs about olden heroes, and 
the religious poems known as dumy. Of these 
popular effusions Ostap Veresai possesses a 
considerable stock, a number of which have 
been printed in the second of the publications 
now before us, which is extracted from the 
first volume of ‘The Transactions of the South- 
West Section of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society.’ The poems are preceded 
by a photograph of the singer ; by an interest- 
ing biographical account of him, written by 
A. A. Rusof; and by a valuable article on his 
songs, from a musical point of view, by N. V. 
Lisenko. Appended are 28 pages of music, 
lithographed. 

Ostap Veresai was born about the year 1803, 
his father being a blind man, who played and 
sang for a living. At the age of fifteen, the 
young Ostap was sent to a neighbouring 
Bandurist in order to be taught his art; the 
custom being that the master should instruct 
the pupil gratis, and even provide for him, in 
return for which the pupil or apprentice was 
expected to bring home to the master all he 
earned, when qualified to perform in public, 
during the three years of his education. 
Eventually Ostap set up on his own account, 
and has earned a living by his art ever since. 

Among the principal poems contained in 
the collection are six specimens of the duma, 
eleven “songs of religious-moral character,” 
and five “satirical and humorous songs.” 
The duma ‘Of the Storm on the Black Sea’ 
tells how a vessel is wrecked, and how two 
of its crew call to mind their far-off homes 
and the prayers of their anxious parents ; and 
at the mention of those prayers the sky clears 
and the sea is stilled, and the two prayed-for 
mariners are safely floated ashore. But 4 
third, who is a lone orphan, with no parents 
to pray for him, goes down in the stormy 
waters. That ‘Of the Three Sons’ tells how 
misfortune befell three unfilial men who drove 
from their homes their old mother, while 
fortune and happiness waited upon the kindly 
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neighbour who gave her shelter. As in these 
two poems there breathes a spirit of love and 
reverence towards parents, so do others express 
the feeling that a brave man dying in the 
common cause ought to be honoured after his 
death, or the sadness which weighs upon the 
heart of an exile among strange folk, of a 
captive in a heathen land. In the duma 
which tells “how three brothers fled from 
Azof,” we see the fugitives hurrying across the 
Steppe, two on horseback, the third on foot. 
From the bare and wounded feet of the latter 
the blood gushes forth. In vain he beseeches 
his mounted brothers to give him a lift, or, at 
least, to bring his miserable life to a close. 
They desert him, and ride on. For awhile, 
however, they mark their way by broken 
twigs, and then the second brother tears shreds 
from his clothes, and strews them along the 
path. The third brother follows them slowly, 
guided by these indications ; but at last he 
lies down exhausted, and dies. Then the blue- 
winged eagles swoop down upon him, and 
strike their claws into his dark locks, and tear 
out his bright eyes; and the savage wolves 
flock together from the wide Steppe, and rend 
his limbs asunder, and. bear away his white 
bones to their lairs in the wooded ravines. 
Over the spot where he died neither a father 
nor a mother comes to weep; but the blue 
cuckoo comes flying thither, and makes the 
plain resound with her melancholy notes. 

Here we must bring our notice to a close, 
merely adding that both the books of which 
we have been speaking reflect the utmost credit 
on the scholars to whose enthusiastic industry 
they are due. No similar work is being better 
done in any part of the world at the present 
day than in Russia. This is all the more 
fortunate, inasmuch as scarcely anywhere else 
can so rich a field be found for the ethnologist 
and mythologist to explore. 











THE MONASTICON OF SCOTLAND. 


Scoti-Monasticon : the Ancient Church of Scot- 
land ; a History of the Cathedrals, Conven- 
tual Foundations, Collegiate Churches, and 
Hospitals of Scotland. By Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott, B.D. (Virtue, Spalding & Daldy.) 

ScoTLaAND has long needed a Dodsworth, a 

Dugdale, a Ware, or an Archdale, who should 

employ his leisure hours in the preparation of 

her Monasticon ; and this deficiency appears 
now at length likely to be in a great measure 
made up by the ‘Scoti-Monasticon’ of Praecentor 

Walcott, who has, of a verity, found an enor- 

mous mass, a rudis indigestaque moles of 

literary material in manuscript and print, 
ready to his hand, whether in the shape of 
general Histories and Chronicles, like the 
works of Maidment, Balfour, Billings, 

Buchanan, Chalmers, Dempster, Keith, Fordun, 

and Theiner ; of accounts relating to particular 

places, like the productions of Carr, Muir, 

Robertson, Hunter, Mylne, Neale, Raine, and 

Stuart, not forgetting the extensive Series 

issued from time to time under the generous 

auspices of the Spalding, Maitland, Bannatyne, 
and Abbotsford Clubs ; of lists of houses and 
minor local information, such as that afforded 
by Spotiswood, Gough, Cardonnel, and Turn- 
bull ; or of collections, such as those of Hutton, 

Hay, Gordon: and a host of monographs and 

separate articles upon a variety of points in 

Scottish religious history. 





The difficulty of the task has been increased, 
not so much by the paucity of matter, a more 
general occurrence, as by the quantity which, 
unwieldy of itself, is frequently: contradictory 
or incorrect, and so doubly hazardous to the 
patient wanderer through the valleys of literary 
dry-bones. Hence Scotland has good reason to 
be proud of her latest champion and aspirant 
to antiquarian fame, for the pleasant reading, 
not unmixed with historical accuracy, and the 
careful discrimination of causes and effects, 
which the reverend author has managed to 
extract from the materials existing in a 
voluminous and scattered form upon so 
apparently uninviting a subject. 

At the same time, the compression of such a 
variable expanse of history, reaching from the 
fourth to the sixteenth century, the entire 
epoch of the middle ages, into a single quarto 
volume of 450 pages, has rendered necessary 
the omission of so great a quantity of 
evidence, in the way of extracts, charters, 
pieces justificatives, and, above all, references, 
that we hope the author will find leisure to 
cast the book into the form of an enlarged 
edition, which will then, and not till then, be- 
come the standard Monasticon of Scotland ; 
the work being yet a desideratum that shall 
be fitted to rank side by side with the 
stupendous monument of human perseverance 
erected to their lasting honour by Caley, Ellis, 
and Bandinel, the editors of the new Dugdale. 
Some of the authorities, too, which have been 
consulted by the author, require further exami- 
nation, as we shall presently show ; and not a 
few of the assigned dates demand revision, as 
well as references, to indicate the origin and 
principle of their assumption. It would, 
indeed, have made room for more text if the 
voluminous lists of parishes, &c., in each 
diocese had been set up in small type at the 
end of the volume, instead of being spaced out 
at intervals in the body of the book. We 
may mention, too, en passant, that the beautiful 
steel engravings of Allom’s drawings, already 
well known to the literary world, are in some 
instances quite foreign to the places which 
their insertion is supposed to illustrate. 

Alas for Scotland! Her church was fairly 
well settled long before England had awakened 
to religious life. Her cathedrals and monas- 
teries were as well or better endowed, as 
beautifully and carefully constructed; her 
services as richly carried out. She was not 
troubled by the internal difficulties with which 
England had to contend in the fifteenth, or 
external pressure, such as that brought to bear 
upon English monastic establishments by a 
Royal Reformer in the sixteenth century. But 
the universal destruction of all that was grand 
in her domestic, politico-monastic, and architec- 
tural developments, all that was instructive in 
her religious arts and sciences, was reserved 
for annihilation at the ruthless hand of Knox 
and the party of Iconoclasts of which he was 
the archpriest. Men who hesitated at no crime, 
provided they “kirkified” the abbeys and 
cathedrals, and drove out the Regulars literally 
with fire and sword. At the same time, it is 
not to be denied that, as in the case of Eng- 
land, so also in Scotland, there were abuses 
rampant within the pale of the church, and 
unscrupulous men ever ready to shelter them- 
selves behind the power she exercised, so 
soon to be broken, and behind the pale 
of the Roman fold, so soon to be invaded. 





Yet the elimination of these elements 
from the church which they disgraced, cost 
the world of Gothic artsand unbroken traditions 
more than perhaps the retention and unquali- 
fied support of such creatures. The same 
wholesale destruction of buildings, valuables, 
precious libraries and muniments, took place 
in Scotland and in England. Indeed, if we 
estimate such havoc and burning by the few- 
ness of original edifices and evidences left 
behind to us to-day, the ruin must have been 
if anything more complete, just in the same 
way as the religion was supplanted by a more 
stern and severe form of worship in that 
country than in this. 

The monasteries fared no better than the 
cathedrals, all that was left of the finest and 
best of them at the end of the sixteenth 
century being blackened walls, and roofless 
houses stained with blood and fire, the bap- 
tismal mark of the new and purified kirk 
which was to rise, phoenix-like, from the 
ashes of the old embodiments of those 
spirits, whose work breathes yet a little longer 
in the misshapen fragments which old Time, 
not so ruthless as a Covenanter, spares us 
for our edification. 

The weird and rugged scenery of Scotland, 
the untamed spirit of the elements, the lashing 
sea, and rocky coast lines lent some strains of 
their free and hardy nature to the minds of 
the first evangelizers of the land. St. Columba, 
St. Rule, St. Ninian, St. Adamnan, and many 
another holy man of that ancient army of 
martyrs, seem, if traditions be true, to have 
taken more pleasure in their sea-girt caves 
than in well-appointed edifices; and these 
again in their turn possess in many instances 
a rugged aspect, whether of position, archi- 
tectural style, or peculiar solidity of work, 
which both the locality and the mental culture 
of the designers helped to foster. Not that 
Scotland fails to show architectural produc- 
tions of Benedictines, Cistercians, Dominicans, 
and Cluniacs, as finely conceived and as full 
of grandeur as any that England can boast ; 
nor are the shattered ruins of Melrose, Elgin, 
St. Andrew’s, Kelso, Jedburgh, Dryburgh, 
Balmerino, Cross-raguel, Pluscardine, Cambus- 
kenneth, Holyrood, Inch-Colm, Lincluden, and 
many a score of other Religious Foundations 
wanting in comparison with those of York- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and our southern counties, 

The Fasti of the Bishoprics of Scotland 
appear in some cases to be in an unsatisfactory 
condition, and it certainly would have con- 
duced more to the benefit of the student had 
the author contrasted the variations of names 
and dates apportioned to the same prelate by 
different authorities. The list, for example, 
of the Bishops of the Isles, whose see was at 
Iona or Icolmkill, that is, the Island of St. 
Columba, “ the first of the island lamps set up 
by the Apostle of Scotland to kindle the 
darkness of its western seas,” and the “ burial- 
place of forty-eight Scottish kings,” varies 
very much from that contained in Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy’s valuable edition of Le Neve’s 
‘Fasti,’ as well as from that lately compiled 
by the Rev. Mr. Stubbs, in his ‘ Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum.’ The history of the 
prelates who sat as Episcopi Sodorenses is in 
a very unsatisfactory state, and anything like 
an adjustment of the statements contained in 
old evidences regarding them is simply impos- 
sible. At the same time, the author ought 
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to give us his reasons for accepting one state- 
ment rather than another, 

When we come to the details which 
Pracentor Walcott has placed on record con- 
cerning the minor houses of Observantines, 
Trinitarians, Clares, Templars, Prepositure or 
Provostries, Gilbertines, Carmelites, hospitals 
and Maisons Dieu, collegiate churches and 
hermitages, we are struck at once with the 
almost universal want of anything like posi- 
tive historical information regarding them. 
Of the majority, it may be literally said that 
nothing but their names remain. The author 
las barely added any facts to those collected 
by Keith, Turnbull, and Cardonnel ; indeed, 
in some instances he has overlooked interesting 
historical and architectural information. For 
instance, of the Collegiate Church of Caral, or 
Carail, in the county of Fife, his account 
omits Turnbull’s statement that the church 
contained no less than seven altars, dedicated 
to SS. Katharine, Michael, James, John the 
Baptist, Stephen, John the Evangelist, and 
Nicholas. The same authority mentions a 
certain ‘‘Schir Thomas Myrtoun, Archdeacon 
of Aberdene,” who was Provost there, probably 
some relative of the co-founder, Sir William 
Myreton. There must have been some pre- 
vious establishment, at least as old as the 
thirteenth century, at Caral, for William, 
Dean of Caral, occurs in a charter, circa 1250, 
printed in Dr. J. Stuart’s ‘Records of the 
Priory of the Isle of May,’ p. 35, in the time of 
John, Prior of May, who occurs in 1248. In 
similar style, the history of the priory of this 
Isle of May is dismissed in some twenty 
lines, and with a meagre list of five priors. 
In order to show the absolute necessity of 
reading and working over his authorities 
again, we give a list here of those heads of 
the cell that may be gleaned from Dr. Stuart’s 
book, mentioned above, those in italics being 
the only names mentioned by Mr. Walcott :— 
Achardus, before a.p. 1154; Baldwin, before 
1154; Robert, before 1165; Hugh de Mor- 
timer, 1166-1213; Ivo, about 1200; John, 
1206 ; William, before 1214; Hugh de Mor- 
tun, before 1214; John, before 1210, 1215; 
Adam (of Pittenweem), 1221; Richard (of 
May), 1222; N—, 1226; Ralph, 1233; John, 
1248, made Abbot of Balmerino in 1251; 
Hugh, died 1269; William, elected 1269 ; 
Martin, 1313, 1340; Lawrence, son of Lord Oli- 
phant ; Walter Davidsone (of Pittenween), 
1479; Andrew Forman, 1498, an extensive 
pluralist, died 1522 ; Robert Forman, Dean of 
Glasgow, 1522; John Rowle, elected 1526 ; 
James Stuart, Prior of St. Andrew’s, 1552 ; 
Sir James Balfour, 1567 ; James Halyburton, 
1574; William Stewart, Captain of the King’s 
Guard; Frederic Stuart, his son, by whom 
the lands were transmuted into a temporal 
_ lordship, 1606. 

The book itself is very nicely printed and 
got up, although we recommend the publishers 
to reprint the title-page, and substitute the 
word ingentibus for ingentiens in a quotation, 
from Pliny’s letters, which catches the eye on 
opening the first page, and mars the beauty of 
what is really a very valuable book, upon a 
subject that will not fail to find a host of 
readers, a host of admirers, and probably not 
a few detractors: the latter class we would 
fain remind of the enormous difficulties 
besetting the preparation of such a work, and 
plead to them as Horace did of old :— 





Verum, ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. Quid ergo est ? 
Ut scriptor si peccat idem librarius usque 

Quamvis est monitus venia caret. 


Precentor Walcott has been very liberal 
with his ground-plans, and the manner in 
which he has grouped them together on the 
same sheet, for comparison, is very instructive. 
His laments over the destruction of so many 
noble places are very well placed where he 
says :— 

“Other countries have suppressed the monastic 
orders, but Scotland came little short of destroy- 
ing every vestige of her ancient sacred architec- 
ture, and houses of God, when there was a general 
demolition of all preceding ceremonial, institu- 
tions, teaching, and government, when good and 
bad were alike regarded as polluted and full of 
blemish, and the touchstone of their quality lay 
in the measure of their opposition or approxima- 
tion to what hitherto had been in use.” 

“We shall note,” says the author, in another 
passage, ‘‘the foundation of collegiate churches, 
never, in many cases, to becompleted, in lieu of[ those 
of | a conventual character, some of which were con- 
verted into hospitals, a most significant sign im- 
mediately preceding the decline and fall of the 
ancient rule. And then, last scene of all, the evil 
day of overweening wealth and prosperity, despite 
the feeble, fitful attempts at purification of abuses, 
the revival of learning, the promotion of education, 
the late enforcement of discipline. ... Scotland, 
instead of making a renovation and revival, de- 
stroyed and obliterated ; instead of accomplishing 
a divine work, fell a prey to revolutionary innova- 
tion, disdain of unity, contempt for ancient order, 
and destructive negation, the spirit of which is 
working still towards its full end.” 


And here we take leave of the book, regret- 
ting that space will not allow us to descant 
more fully upon the many points of tran- 
scendent interest that it embraces, treating 
them for the most part in a style worthy of 
the themes which have inspired the labourer 
with what was to him at least an evident 
labour of love. 








The History of the Parish of Kirkham, in the 
County of Lancaster. By Henry Fishwick. 
(Printed for the Chetham Society.) 

In the thirty-first year of its useful existence, 
the Chetham Society puts forth its ninety- 
second volume. Three volumes yearly consti- 
tute good work. The workers have been 
equal to their task, and the Chetham is 
“ Nulli Secundus” in the excellent way in 
which its editors have accomplished all that 
was required of them,—namely, preparing for 
publication historical and literary remains 
connected with the Palatine Counties of Lan- 
caster and Chester. 

In this history of the Lancashire parish of 
Kirkham there is not much, it is true, of 
general interest. But such records always 
yield some instructive or amusing illustrations 
of a by-gone life and its manners. One of the 
first that arrests attention in these humble 
chronicles curiously illustrates Kirkham life 
and manners in 1682. In that year the Court 
Leet jury resolved “that John Wade should 
not harbour the wife of Robert Fisher after 
the 9th day inst.; and for every night that he 
shall keep her after the 9th, he shall pay 
3s. 4d.” Those who are curious in Christian 
names will make a note of Stephen Exuperius 
Wentworth, one of the Head Masters of the 
Free Grammar School, and “a man of sin- 
gular ability and a great wit.” We should 





have welcomed samples of both, especially of 
the latter, as the market at present is ve 

shabbily furnished. In the olden time, reli. 
gious and political feuds raged violently in 
this out-o’-the-way locality. One of the 
examples refers to a Papist lady, of great 
parentage, a Mrs. Haughton, who had such a 
hatred of all Roundheads that she protested 
she would rather bear a child without a head 
than one likely to become a Puritan. More- 
over, “in derision of Mr. Prynne and others, 
she cut off the cat’s eares, and called it by his 
name!” What followed tended, we are told, 
to the glory of God, though we cannot see it, 
The lady became the mother of a child whom 
no one would have greeted with “ Welcome, 
little stranger!” The horrible details are 
signed by the pastor of the parish, and by 
“W. Gattaker, midwife, formerly wife to Mr. 
Gattaker, sometime vicar of this parish.” It 
would seem that the vicars were occasionally 
nominated by the “thirty sworn men,” a 
select committee who had charge of the affairs 
of the parish, and claimed the right of 
nomination of the clergyman as one of their 
privileges. Among the decrees of these rural 
Thirty Tyranni, we read,—“ 1627, Feb. 24, 
Ordered by the 30 men that each 30 man 
should give notice to his neighbour to withold 
their halfpence and farthings which usually 
they paid at Easter for twitching (?) money 
until further orders.” While the 30 men 
claimed to nominate vicars, one at least of 
the latter, Fleetwood, in 1636, claimed to 
nominate, and command, and to have in subjec- 
tion under him, the whole “30”! Fleetwood 
drew up rules, which he insisted should be 
obeyed ; one of them has a facetious ring 
about it,—‘“If there be any turbulent or 
fascitious person” (in the church) “ that the 
rest of the company shall joyne with the vicar 
and turn him oute.” The Thirty were, of 
course, too many for aspiring pastors, whom 
they looked upon as anything but masters, 
and they carried things with a high hand. 

This perhaps led to confusion and a conse- 
quent deterioration of morals, such as we trace 
in an entry of 1662, to this effect: “Wm. 
Eccleston, of Cornah Row, ordered to be sued 
if he did not return the Book of Martyrs he 
had taken from the church.” The popular 
book was recovered, but it needed re-binding. 
In the course of a century it was altogether 
read and thumbed into nothing ; and in 1778 
we read : “ Fox’s new Book of Martyrs bought, 
cost 1/. 13s.” We pass laws at the present 
period for the preservation of birds, including 
sparrows, to shoot any number of which, in 
the outskirts of London, is a regular Sunday 
observance. We suppose that there are few 
left in the neighbourhood of Kirkham, where 
the destruction of sparrows was bargained for, 
in 1681, at 2d. adozen,—and dozens on dozens 
of heads were brought in accordingly. Occa- 
sionally, an entry in the account-books marks 
a singular outlay, as, for instance, in 1706, 
“Given to a melancholy clergyman, ls.” If 
all melancholy clergymen could be sent away 
at the same modest sum, what a Church of 
universal cheerfulness would embrace us all as 
joyous members ! 

The Registers of Births, Marriages, and 
Funerals contain nothing remarkable —save 
that they begin in the year 1540. The epitaphs 
show that all extraordinary epithets had been 
used up by other epitaph writers, who had left 
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nothing but common-place to the literary men 
of the tombs. Of mansions in the parish, the 
most noteworthy is one Mains Hall, where the 
English Cardinal Allen lay hid in the intervals 
of his Romish occupation of “ disseminating 
treasonous tracts to aid the Spanish armada.” 
At Mains Hall, too, “it is reported that on 
more than one occasion the Prince Regent paid 
yisits to Mrs. Fitzherbert, whilst she was there 
staying with her relatives.” The editor tells 
us that Funeral Sermons are now out of use 
in Kirkham parish ; perhaps survivors did not 
like the other use—paying a guinea for the 
preaching of one. “Couldn't you,” said a 
widower to Mr. Shuttleworth, a late vicar, 
treating about a sermon for his late wife, 
“make a sermon for half-a-guinea?” — “I 
could do so,” replied Mr. Shuttleworth, “ but 
then the sermon would not be worth hearing!” 
Taken altogether, the clergy of later times 
seem to have acted by a higher standard of 
morals than those of an earlier period. One 
of the worst of these was a curate of Single- 
ton, against whom, in 1578, many charges 
were laid, the last of them being that the 
reverend gentleman “kepte a typlinge hous 
and a nowty woman in it.” 

The most interesting record in the volume 
is that which refers to the well-known Cuthbert 
Harrison, who, after regular ordination, became 
a Nonconformist, was active in that capacity 
in many places, and especially in Kirkham 
parish, for which the vicar, Clegg, got him 
censured and excommunicated. The following 
account is partly taken from a narrative by 
Harrison’s son. The period was 1667 :— 


“¢He sometimes repaired to the parish church 
of Kirkham, particularly on the Lord’s day, while 
he was under the aforesaid censure, and took his 
place amongst the gentlemen in the chancel. [On 
one occasion] Mr. Clegg the vicar, who writ his 
prayers before sermon and all his sermons also in 
characters [shorthand ?], was got into the pulpit, 
and looking aside and seeing him come into his 
place lost the end, and he could not find it 
again, and he was silent for some time. Then he 
ordered the churchwardens to put him out, who 
went to our father and told him what Mr. Clegg 
had ordered, and desired he would go out. He 
refused, and said except Mr. Clegg himself would 
put him out he would not go. Mr. Clegg then 
required Mr. Christopher Parker (who was a 
justice of the peace and then in the church and 
sat within six feet of our father) to put him out, 
but Mr. Parker refused and said he would not 
meddle. Then Mr. Clegg went to our father and 
took him by the sleeve and desired him to go out. 
He went along with Mr. Clegg and opened the 
chancel door ; and was no sooner out [than he] 
with a strong voice said, “It is time to go when 
the devil drives.” Thou can scarcely imagine a 
greater disorder than was reported to be at that 
time.” From the same letter it ap that shortly 
after this, vicar Clegg sued Cuthbert Harrison for 
twenty shillings per month for six months absent- 
ing himself from church. The case was tried at 
Lancaster assizes. The defence was that the de- 
fendant was at church once in each of two of the 
months, for part of the period he was under the 
church censure, and that when he did go to church 
he was put out by the plaintiff. The judge, who 
was ‘hearty,’ having summed up the evidence, 
said to the jury: ‘ There is fiddle to be hanged and a 
Jiddle not to be hanged. The defendant was under 
church censure, which might prevent his going to 
church ; but he goes to church and is put out, 
and then is sued upon the statute for not going to 
church, Gentlemen, pray consider it.’ The jury 
did consider it, and Mr. Clegg lost his case and 
had to pay all the cost.” 


We have selected the most striking examples 





from this volume; but much remains behind 
which addresses itself to antiquaries and 
students of ecclesiastical history. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Flora Cheviot. By Anna M. de Jongh, 2 vols, 
(Morgan & Hebron.) 


Crushed Beneath his Idol. By A. C. Samp- 


son, 3vols, (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Trials and Travels of a Dominie. (Ward, 
Lock & Tyler.) 

One Only. By E.C.P. 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Wandering Fires. By Mrs. Despard. 3 vols. 
(Samuel Tinsley.) 


‘Fiona CHEVIOT’ is a dreadfully commonplace 
book, which will, we fear, be found dull even 
by the most hardened of novel-readers. But 
it little matters what we say about the work, 
inasmuch as in Messrs. Morgan & Hebron’s 
Catalogue we find ourselves made to write 
approvingly of a novel, “This book is a 
marvel,” when nothing could be stronger than 
the language in which we exposed its short- 
comings. 

Mr, Sampson is too ambitious. He will 
have his mystery, and he will also, like the 
man who keeps several balls in the air at a 
time, carry on his story in three or four places 
simultaneously. The result is that he strains 
the attention of his reader, besides introducing 
a good deal of business which does not help 
on the action of his story one bit. Now there 
are other novels which strain the reader’s 
attention, or contain irrelevant episodes, and 
which yet have a great reputation; but then 
that is because the story is skilfully developed, 
or the style is good, or the characters true to 
nature, or the episodes humorous or interest- 
ing in themselves. None of these alternatives 
can be appealed to in defence of Mr. Sampson. 
His style is that which the following expres- 
sions will sufficiently indicate to experienced 
readers :—“ Shall I tell you whom my bride 
shall be?’—“ without you desire I should 
detest you ”"— some fair incognito”—“ going 
with auntie and I”—‘“the confidence of pre- 
sumptive humanity.” As to truth to nature, 
we have an old Frenchman who talks to his 
daughter in conventional French-English, and 
an educated lady who says, “‘That’s a capital 
book ; you should read it: it’s by Racine.” 
Fancy ‘Athalie’ being called “a capital 
book”! It is not usual either, we fancy, to 
meet with gentlemen who, writing to ladies for 
the first time, sign themselves “ Jack So-and- 
So” :—nor is “H6tel Albergo” a common name 
for Italian inns. We will not say anything 
about Mr. Sampson’s spelling of Indian words, 
except that it usually differs from any other 
method that we have ever seen ; but the ques- 
tion may possibly be an open one, and he may 
have authority for “hcena,” and “shirkaree.” 
This kind of book giveslittle opportunity for any 
but minute criticism ; you cannot criticize as a 
whole that which has no plan or purpose to 
give it unity: so we will only call Mr. Samp- 
son’s attention to his own words: ‘ Novel 
writers will have something to answer for in 
return for the time they cause to be worse 
than wasted over maudlin sentiments, and 
impossible saints and sinners,” and point out 
to him that the habit of preaching and de- 
claiming which all his people have is not 








inaptly suggested by the “maudlin sentiment” 
which he reprobates, while their actions go 
far towards placing them in the category of 
impossibilities, whether as saints or sinners 
we care not. 

Had the “Dominie” been a trifle better 
educated, he might have saved himself both 
trouble and trial by adopting some honest 
handicraft and remaining at home. The public 
would also have been spared the infliction 
of a most wearisome book. Scotchmen, in 
particular, might have retained a conviction 
that Sydney Smith’s famous dictum was the 
mere exaggeration of a peevish nationality. 
But anything more typical of the humorous 
shortcomings of the Northern genius, when 
weighted by the self-consciousness of imperfect 
education, can scarcely be imagined than the 
lucubrations of the “Dominie.” His most 
elaborate playfulness reminds us of sop’s 
donkey. His most facetious passages are 
either coarse or dull. His experiences of 
foreign travel are the merest commonplace. 
Though we can well believe that his profes- 
sional powers transcend his literary taste, our 
feeling for both pupils and readers is one of 
unmitigated pity. 

If E. C. P. be a new writer, we can wel- 
come her more cordially than usual. ‘One 
Only’ is a thoughtful story as far as it goes, 
and not ungracefully told. Though Charles 
Fenwick is a trifle morbid, constancy to a 
pure passion on a man’s part is sufficiently 
unusual to make the book worth something in 
an ideal point of view, while the happy de- 
lineation of a number of very various charac- 
ters proves the author to be a keen observer 
of actual life. Pretty, shallow Rose Camden, 
though quite unworthy of her best admirers,— 
John Atherley, the straightforward, resolute man 
of business ; and the poetic and refined Charles 
Fenwick, whom she jilts so cruelly,—is just the 
sort of charmer to set men of sense by the 
ears, and just the woman to condemn herself, 
by a fit of caprice, to remorse and drudgery 
for life. Her shiftless, peevish husband, too, 
is quite the man in early life to fascinate an 
ill-judging and light-headed girl, and to visit 
upon her afterwards the consequences of his 
selfish fancy. But it is not with these darker 
traits of human nature that the author delights 
to deal. There is a healthy vitality about John 
and Meg and Mary, members of the sterling 
Atherley family, an edge of cynicism about the 
sketchy figure of Miss Danoers, a happy unselfish- 
ness about Harry Dupuis, who is the compensat- 
ing result of Rose’s unfortunate marriage, which 
go far to outweigh the more sombre elements of 
the tale. The details are as carefully worked out 
as the conception of the plot, and the result is 
a readable and suggestive story. 

Mrs. Despard’s “ Wandering Fires” are 
veritable Wills-o’-the-Wisp. Erick Graeme, 
“my Erick,” is the chief luminary. A®sthetic, 
poetic, egotistic, ravishingly handsome, and 
fabulously rich, he is Pelham and Sidonia 
rolled into one. Such a hero must attract 
heroines like a magnet. History records but 
two of his victims — Miss Gordon, who goes 
near to satisfying his lower nature; Ethel 
Crampton, who is destined to complete his 
matured perfections. These two struggle for 
him, as his good and evil genius, and actively 
or passively contribute to the erratic move- 
ments of the tale. Ethel is troubled with 
a@ warm imagination and a sordid, unap- 
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preciative parent. When her ill-conditioned 
father slaps her face, she takes the first boat to 
the Continent, and makes acquaintance on board 
with another wandering fire, a Parisian Greek, 
compounded of the klepht and the petit crevé. 
From this questionable companion she is 
rescued by “my Erick,” who is accidentally 
travelling by the same packet to the Con- 
tinent. Erick places her and her younger 
sister under false colours with a French- 
woman, a reduced lady of fashion and good 
birth, with whom the girls spend two years in 
undisturbed seclusion. Though their relations 
have not attempted to take the usual steps for 
their recovery, they are full of indignation 
when their retreat is discovered. As society 
takes a perverse interest in putting the worst 
construction on this escapade, the girls resume 
their wanderings abroad. They fall in again 
with the corsair, and a kind of three-handed 
duel is fought out between him and Erick, and 
Erick and Ethel’s brother, who has gone mad 
on hearing his sister lightly speken of, and 
makes it the business of his life to assassinate 
her supposed seducer. Venice is the pic- 
turesque scene of the solution of these diffi- 
culties, and the author avails herself not un- 
skilfully of her local knowledge. Léon is 
disappointed of his victim in the very act of 
an “unholy embrace” (novelistic for kissing), 
Ethel receives a reminder of propriety in the 
shape of a stab from her infatuated brother, 
and Erick receives the reward of his personal 
advantages in obtaining her hand with the 
blessing of his long-lost mother, who is dis- 
covered in the last act in the character of a 
Venetian abbess, There is no lack of dash 
about the story, but it will hardly satisfy any- 
one who cares for the possibility of a plot. 








MINOR, POETS, 


Sparks and Sounds from a Colonial Anvil. By 
John Whiteman. (Melbourne, Robertson.) 
Poems. By H.R. Hudson. (Boston, U.S., Osgood ; 

London, Triibner & Co.) 
Mainoc, Eveline, &c. (Pickering.) 
Queen Jane. By C. Warren Adams. 

Wilson.) 
Alos and Estin. (Moxon & Co.) 
Mr. Wuiteman has collected his poems, mostly 
humorous, which have appeared from time to 
time in the Melbourne Punch and in other papers. 
They are excellent. Those relating to the details 
of colonial politics would be hardly understood by 
our readers were we to quote them, and they are 
the best. Parts of the serious poem called ‘ Village 
Memories, Dunchurch, Warwickshire, are of a 
high quality, and so is ‘The Best Nurse of All.’ 

We seldom come across a volume of poetry from 
America that we are not glad to have read. It 
may be that only the best specimens find their 
way to this country; but certain it is, that those 
which do come are rarely, if ever, marked by the 
faults, both metrical and grammatical, to say 
nothing of the utter absence of sense, which we 
too cften have to reprehend in the verses of our 
compatriots. Mr. Hudson is quite equal to the 
average. His verse flows pleasantly, his subjects 
are well chosen, and the ugly use of “ commence” 
for “ begin ” is the only fault we have to find with 
his English. In one poem, headed ‘A Conversa- 
tion,’ he rises even above the average, to our mind, 
in giving expression to certain feelings and per- 
plexities about another life, which have set many 
a mind pondering. We will not quote him, for 
his little volume is worth spending a leisure half- 
hour upon. 

We cannot say so much for the author of 
*Mainoc’; so, by parity of reasoning, we will 
quote his first few lines :— 


(Effingham 





Lo! where the pouted earth hides sulkily, 

Entered the tearful sky it lowers in threads 

To thicken the ocean’s garb, there is a storm. 
We look on, in hopes of an improvement, and come 
to this :— 

Widely the golden sandals of the day, 

Walking through space, rouse things ere they are passed. 

Oh, light awakens when the rudest touch 

Is but the shaking to another shape 

Of some progressing dream. 


We shut the book, and wish the author a speedy 
cure, 

The two dramatic authors whose works we have 
before us belong to very different schools. Mr. 
Warren Adams aspires to historical tragedy of the 
highest kind, and certainly shows discrimination 
in the choice of his subject. There, however, our 
commendation of him must end. There is no par- 
ticular fault to be found with ‘Queen Jane,’ but 
the whole play is sketchy and commonplace, and 
the characters conventional.. ‘ Alos and Estin,’ on 
the other hand, is evidently written by a disciple 
or rival of Mr. Gilbert. It is an attempt, not 
unsuccessful, to treat the story of ‘Beauty and 
the Beast’ much as Miss Thackeray treats fairy 
tales ; only, instead of the time being to-day, and 
the characters ordinary men and women, ‘Alos and 
Estin’ went through their adventures in a land and 
at a time where and when people only had one name 
apiece, and “ banishment” was a common form of 
penalty. The way in which platitudes and most 
prosaic turns of expression are worked into 
smoothly-flowing blank verse reminds us at every 
page of the Haymarket Theatre ; and there are 
occasionally, teo, really pretty passages. Miss 
Robertson would be charming as Estin, and Mr. 
Kendal would be a satisfactory Alos. There is 
one drawback, however—unless he would play 
the heavy father, there is no part for Mr. Buck- 
stone, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Mr, Picxerine has published a pretty little 
edition of the exquisite short poems of William 
Blake, including the songs “of Innocence” and 
“of Experience.” The editor}is Mr. R. H. Shep- 
herd, who, in his Preface, attacks Mr. Rossetti for 
alterations made by him in Blake’s text. He is, 
perhaps, right, although he himself alters Blake’s 
spelling, which, like his rhymes, would hardly bear 
examination. There is nothing in the whole range 
of poetry which can touch, in their own line, the 
“Tntroduction” to the Songs of Innocence, and 
such songs as “Infant Joy.” How easy it seems 
to write like this, but let our readers try for them- 


selves !— 
I have no name; 
I am but two days old. 
What shall I call thee? 
I happy am ; 
Joy is my name. 
Sweet joy befall thee ! 


Pretty Joy ! 
Sweet Joy but two days old, 
Sweet Joy I call thee. 
Thou dost smile ; 
TI sing the while; 
Sweet joy befall thee ! 

WE have on our table Technical Training, by 
T. Twining (Macmillan),—Natural Science, Rel- 
gious Creeds, and Scripture Truth, what they 
Teach concerning the Mystery of God, by D. Reid 
(Blackwood),—The Circle and Straight Line, Parts 
I. to IIL, with Supplements, by J. Harris (Mon- 
treal, Lovell),—Science and Art Department, Beth- 
nal Green Branch Museum, Catalogue of the 
Anthropological Collection lent by Col. Lane Fox, 
Parts I. and II. (Spottiswoode),— Health and Long 
Life; or, How to Live for a Hundred Years, by 
k. 8. Chrystal (Nimmo),— Harvey and His Times, 
the Harveian Oration for 1874, by C. West (Long- 
mans),—Searches for Summer, showing the Antt- 
Winter Tactics of an Invalid, by C. H. Douglas 
(Blackwood),—Disjointed Jottings, by N. Naylor 
(Simpkin),— Emilia’s Inheritance, by E. J. Wor- 
boise (Clarke),—Perdita, and other Stories, by H. 
Cassavetti (Town and Country Publishing Com- 
pany), — Barbarossa, and other Tales, by Paul 
Heyse, from the German, by L. C. S. (Low),— 
Empty Shells, by Opal (New York, Miller),— 
Mary's Vision: a Poem (Hartford, The Case, 





Lockwood & Brainard Company),—The Winter of 
the Heart, and other Poems, by Z. Wilmshurst 
(New York, Dod & Mead),— Lectures on Preaching, 
by the Rev. H. W. Beecher (Clarke)—A Fey 
Facts and Testimonies touching Ritualism, } 

Oxoniensis (Longmans),— Religion no Fable, by J 
Shenton (Hodder & Stoughton),— Famous Trials 
by J. T. Morse (Boston, Little & Brown)—The 
Rights and Duties of Neutrals, by W. E. Hall 
M.A. (Longmans),—The Crusades, by G. W. Cox. 
M.A. (Longmans),—The World on Wheels, by 
B. H. Taylor (Triibner),—Outlines of Latin Sen- 
tence Construction (Rivingtons),—Botanical Tables 
for the Use of Students, by E. B. Aveling (Hamilton 
& Adams),—Grammar-Land, by M. L. N. (Houl- 
ston),—The Vulgate Latin Course, by W. Dodds 
(Simpkin), — Contanseaw’s Middle-Class French 
Series, Parts I. and IL, by L, Contanseau (Long. 
mans),— Selections from Livy, Books VIII. and IX,, 
by E. Calvert, LL.D., and R. Saward, M.A. (Riving. 
tons), — Introduction to Irish Farming, by T, 
Baldwin (Macmillan),—The Story of a Noble Life; 
or, Zurich and its Reformer, by Mrs. Hardy 
(Nimmo), — Some Women’s Hearts, by L. ¢, 
Moulton (Boston, Roberts),—A Strange Friend- 
ship, by C. Evans (Low),—Cook’s Touwrist’s Hand- 
book for Holland, Belgiwm, and the Rhine (Cook), 
—The Mutiny and Piratical Seizure of H.MS. 
Bounty, by J. Barrow (Tegg),—Spanish Reformers 
of Two Centuries, by E. Boehmer, Vol. I. (Triibner), 
—The Mendal, a Mode of Oriental Divination, by 
E. B. B. Barker (Burns),—County Education, a 
Contribution of Experiments, Estvmates, and Sug- 
gestions, by the Rev. J. L. Brereton (Bickers),— 
The Maid of Florence; or, a Woman’s Vengeance, 
a Tragedy (Low),—Six Speeches on Financial 
Reform, by W. Trant (Longmans),— Apparitions, 
a Narrative of Facts, by the Rev. B. W. Savile, 
M.A. (Longmans),—Out of the Hurly-Burley ; or, 
Life in an Odd Corner, by Max Adeler (Ward & 
Lock),—Josh Billings’s Wit and Humour (Rout- 
ledge),— On Babies and Ladders, by E. Kink 
(Hotten),—John’s Wife, by M. J. Franc (Low),— 
Alexander the Great, a Poem, by J. Meade (Figg), 
—The Last Day, and other Poems, by J. Battersby 
(Ward & Lock),—Thurid, and other Poems, by 
G. E. O. (Boston, Lee & Shepard),—The Black- 
smith’s Daughter, and other Poems, by J. G. 
Watts (Cassell),—Malcolm and Clara, and other 
Poems, by Mac (Provost),— Northern Ballads, by 
E. L. Anderson (New York, Carleton),—Speeches 
on Missions, by the Right Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, 
D.D., edited by the Rev. H. Rowley (Gardner),— 
Scripture Readings for Schools and Families, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan),— The Manuale 
Clericorum, edited by the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L. 
(Hogg),—Hints to Church Workers (Gardner)— 
Gedanken iiber die Socialwissenschaft der Zukunft, 
by P. L., Part I. (Mitau, Behre),—Pianti ed 
Affetti alla cara Memoria di Isabella Spano 
Bolani, de Blasio, de Baroni di Palizzi e Petra- 
pannata (Reggio, Siclari),—and Les Discours de 
M. Le Prince De Bismarck, Vol. V. (Dulau). 
Among New Editions we have Supernatural 
Religion, 2 vols. (Longmans),—Scripture History 
from the Creation to the Birth of Christ, by A. 
Thomson, edited by C. M. Money (Bagster),— 
Physical, a Part of Theological Science, by C. W. 
Boase (Simpkin),—An Introduction to the Science 
of Heat, by T. A. Orme (Groombridge), — A 
Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, M.A., by the Right 
Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, D.C.L. (Parker),—The 
Life and Labours of the Apostle Paul, by C. 
Michie, M.A. (Blackwood),— Blossomings in the 
Apple Country, by J. Willis (Hodder & Stoughton), 
—The Beautiful Miss Barrington, by H. Lee 
(Smith & Elder),— Mistress Judith, by C. C. 
Fraser-Tytler (Low),—The Changed Cross, by the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Hobart (Gardner),— The Sacred 
Anthology, edited by M. D. Conway (Triibner),— 
Footsteps in the Way of Life, by A. A. Salaman 
(Triibner), — La Prusse et la France devant 
UHistoire (Paris, Amyot)—and L’Art du Dit- 
Huititme Siécle, by E. and J. De Goncourt, 2 vols. 
(Paris, Rapilly). Also the following Pamphlets: 
Materials for the History of the Athenian Demo- 
cracy, by T. Case, M.A. (Parker),—Eclectic Medi- 
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cine, No. I., Electricity, its Uses and Abuses, by 
Pp, J. Molony, B.A., M.D (Cambridge, Spalding), 
_—At the Royal Academy, by W. C. Monkhouse 
(Virtue),—Ratlways: their Financial Position 
and Prospects, by T. P. Gaskell (Wilson),—The 
Truth about Sewage in a few Words, by A. 
Fenwick (Isbister)—Simon de Montfort and the 
Battle of Evesham, by H. New (Simpkin),—The 
Question of Questions ! How to Extinguish Pauper- 
ism and Crime, by Dr. W. Brett (Fox),—On Cer- 
tain Moral and Ai sthetic Deficiencies in the Edu- 
cation of the Present Day, by Madame Ronniger 
(Hodgson),—The Working Classes, by C. Lamport 
(Triibner),—A Letter to a Friend on the Standards 
of the New Code of the Education Department, by 
J. Menet, M.A. (Rivingtons),—The Game Laws, 
by G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. (Ridgwaf),—A fiiliation 
of Local Colleges in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, by J. B. Mayor, M.A. (Bell),—Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine, by 
W. Humphrey (King),—Fifty of the Protestant 
Ballads, and the Antt-Ritualistic Directorium of 
M. F. Tupper, D.C.L. (Ridgway),—Resurgens, by 
the Author of ‘ Ich Dien’ (Moxon),—Rhymes for 
the Times, by R. H. (Pickering),—Songs of the 
Stock Exchange, by a Stock Dove (Simpkin),— 
Speeches on the Second Reading of the Church 
Patronage (Scotland) Bill, by The Duke of Argyll 
(King),—Sacramental Confession, by the Rev. C. 
F. Lowder, M.A. (Rivingtons),—A Charge to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London, by P. C. 
Claughton, D.D. (Rivingtons),—Scripture Inter- 
preted on Scripture Principles, by the Rev. H. 
Moule, M.A. (Macintosh),—Christ or Cesar: a 
Letter to the Most Reverend the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by the Rev. A. D. Wagner, M.A. 
(Rivingtons),—Church Arrangement and Congrega- 
tional Worship, Lecture I., by W. White (Gardner), 
—The Nature and the Need of Externals in Public 
Worship, the Witness of Humanity, by W. 
White (Gardner),—Gabriello il Consolatore Rac- 
conto (Firenze, Tipografia Cooperativa),—La Torre 
Garisenda, by A. Di Domenico (Bologna, 
Sigonio),—and Mittheilungen aus Franzodsischen 
_— by E. Stengel (Williams & Nor- 
gate). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Theology. 
Brown's (J. B.) Higher Life, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Browne’s (E. H.) Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
10th edit. 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Grant's (J.) Our Heavenly Home, 10th edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Sunman’s (W. R.) Superstitions of the Churches, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Sapernatural Religion, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 24/ cl. 
View of the Phophecies of Daniel, Zechariah, and the Revela- 
tion, by M. E. H., cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 


Philosophy. 
Rosenkranz’s (Dr. K.) Hegel as the National Philosopher of 
Germany, royal 8vo. 6; swd. 


Law, 

Baxter's (W. E.) Law and Practice of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, cr. 8vo. 10/ cl. 

lely and Foulkes’s Licensing Acts, 2nd edit. 8/ cl. 


Fine Art. 
Rimmer’s (A.) Architectural Drawing Studies, imp, 4to. 2/6 bds. 


Music. 
Ten Little Soldiers, with Music, 4to. 1/ swd. 


Poetry. 
Leigh’s (H. S.) Carols of Cockayne, 3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 5, cl. 
Tennyson’s Works, Vol. 3, Cabinet Edition, 12mo., 2/6 cl. 
History. 
Ashantee War, by the Daily News Special Correspondent, 6/ cl. 
Hare (Rev. R. H.), Ministry and Character of, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Howard’s (Rev. G. B.) An Old Legend of St. Paul’s, 3/6 cl. 


Geography. 
Wordsworth’s (D.) Recollections of a Tour in Scotland, 2nd 
edit. cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Philology. 


Gaillard’s (J. D.) French Language by Association of Ideas, 3/ 
Gaillard’s (J. D.) French Orthoépy, 3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Gaillard’s (J. D.) New Practical Course of the French Lan- 
guage, cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 
Science. 
Chambers’s Tables for Calculating the Values of Interest, 
Products, &c., 2nd edit. royal 8vo. 4/cl. limp. 
Johnson’s (J. F.) Principles of Landscape Gardening, 7/6 cl. 
Mair’s (R. 8.) Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians, cr. 8vo. 3,6 cl. 
Newman’s (&.) History of British Ferns, 5th edit. 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Newman’s (E ) Illustrated Natural History of British Butter- 
flies, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Newman’s(E.) Illustrated Natural History of British Moths, 20/ 
Newman’s(E.) Illustrated Natural History of British Moths and 
Butterflies, royal 8vo. 25/ cl. 
Stewart and Brandis’s Forest Flora of North-West and Central 
India, 8vo. 18/ half calf. 





General Literature. 

Catlin’s (G.) Life among the Indians, new edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

pram? W.) Marvellous Country, 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Crane’s (W.) Marcuis of Carabas’s Picture-Book, roy. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Deceased Wife’s Sister and My Beautiful Neighbour, 3 vols. 
cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Dickens's Works, Illustrated Library Edition, ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, Vol. 1,’ 8vo. 10/ cl. 

Eden (An) in England, by A. L. O. E., 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Erckmann-Chatrian’s Story of the Plébiscite, new edit. 2/ bds. 

Goody Two Shoes’ Picture-Book, 4to. 5/ cl. 

Griffiths’s (R. J.) In Secret Places, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

ead and kman’s The English Rogue, 4 vols. 12mo, 36/ bds. 

Hindley (E.) Only Sea and Sky, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Hooper's (M.) Little Dinners, 5th edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Leslie’s (E.) Tom Perry’s Venture, 12mo. 1/ cl. 

Lytton’s (Lord) Godolphin (Knebworth Edition), cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 

Nimmo’s Beautiful Pictures for the Young, 4to. 1/6 swd. 

Nimmo’s Toy Books, ‘ Here We are Again,’ ‘Camptown Races,’ 
‘Funny Little Darkies,’ 4to. 1/ each swd. 

Ramsay’s (E. B.) Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, 
28rd edit. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual, 1875, roy. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Seamer’s (Mrs,) Young Missionaries, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Sheldon’s (P.) Woman’s a Riddle, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Svuthgate’s (H.) Things a Lady would Like to Know, 7/6 cl. 

Treasure on the Beach, by M. A. P., 12mo. 1/ cl. 

Tytler’s (M. F.) Evan Lindsay, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Wilford’s (F.) Little Lives and a Great Love, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 








HERR SCHLIEMANN. 

WE have received another letter from Prof. 
Comnds, in which he repeats his charges against 
Herr Schliemann. “ Hafret-Pasha has,” he says, 
“absolutely refused to receive a money indemnity 
for half the objects, but demands the objects 
themselves, and is given photographs instead, 
= objects not being now to be discovered any- 
where.” 








PETRARCH’S BONES. 
La Battaglia, near Padua, August 22, 1874, 

Ir may please those who have read my friend, 
Dr. J. Barnard Davis, in your issue of the 15th 
inst., to learn that there is no possibility, privately, 
at least, of “resurrecting” the great Laureate. His 
tomb is a massive sarcophagus, with pent-roof and 
corner ears, supported upon four stumpy cubes 
acting as pillars, not “in the churchyard,” as 
“Murray” says, but on the open and public 
terrace, north of and adjoining the church of Santa 
Maria, in Arqua di Sotto. Like the fane, the 
tomb lies, roughly oriented, east and west ; and at 
the western short end a metal plate shows, accord- 
ing to the villagers, where the arm-bone was 
extracted—of course by an Englishman. (Par 
parenthése, one of that singular race was lately 
carried up in a chair to see the house.) Near the 
south-west angle of the long side there is also a 
metal cramp, to contract an ugly split in the 
sarcophagus, which is of coarse “rosso di Verona,” 
apparently painted or varnished. The general 
aspect of the monument somewhat reminded me of 
that which bears the name of Hiram’s Tomb, near 
Tyre, and which, to judge from the architectural 
and mortuary remains about Safet, is probably the 
last resting-place of some forgotten Talmudist. 

“ Petrarch’s House” in Arqua di Sopra is sug- 
gestive, even without the “méccia,” or cut, which 
remarkably resembles a ferret, the poet’s press, his 
arm-chair, and other curios. It is not chosen for 
its size, convenience, nor prospect. The only 
pretty bit of view is from the south-eastern 
windows, where the blue-green lowlands about the 
Po appear through a portal of Euganean hill, To 
the left is the lumpy saddle-back Montericio, now 
a misnomer; while to the right, abruptly rising 
from a white base of limestone and tertiary marl, 
stand the two remarkably regular cones, Monti 
Serro and the Serrarola, the former crowned by a 
bit of ruin. But we can easily understand how 
this mountain-village and its half-bandit people, 
connected with the world of men till late years 
only by a goat-path, commended itself to the tired 
spoilt child of Genius, Fame, and Fortune, who, 
says local tradition, chose to die sitting in a 
cabinet hardly six feet square. 

They laid his bones in Arqua(!), where he died. 


Pity ’tis that our poets do not mind their quantities 
more. Southey spoils a fine line thus :— 

A feeble scion of Guarani race, 
when all the world pronounces Guarini, And I 
need hardly say how hideous the first verse would 





become were “ Arqua” written and pronounced, as 
it should be, “ Arqua” (= Arqua). 
Ricuarp F, Burton, F.R.G.S. 

*,* We have also received an interesting letter 
on the subject from Dr. Maly, the distinguished 
Tchek Professor of Laws in the University of 
Prague, who is an Italian scholar of note. He 
refers our readers to the work published by the 
city of Padua. 








LAURA'S GRAVE, 


So far from being surprised that Dr. Barlow 
should challenge the reference to Petrarch’s bones, 
I wonder that he and others have not also im- 
peached the allusions to Laura’s grave. With 
respect to the former, I ought to have qualified 
my lamentations over the relics by reminding you 
that I did not visit Arqua, but that I was repeat- 
ing what I heard from several professed ‘ Pe- 
trarchists” at Vaucluse, one of whom, indeed, 
showed me something resembling ivory, which he 
said was from the Italian tomb. Paying no atten- 
tion to that, I did listen with interest to not a few 
discussions on the chances of these remains having 
really escaped through a course of five hundred 
years, during much of which Arqua disappeared 
altogether from historical light, and of the sacrilege 
of 1630 having been the only one perpetrated ; so 
that the sentence quoted by Dr. Barlow should 
have represented one of the opinions thus ex- 
pressed, and not my own. I say, indeed, accept- 
ing the judgment of the Borolenta Academy, 
recorded last December, “his ashes lie in Arqua.” 
But the Vaucluse journals are not very confident 
in their assertions on the subject; and one, a 
Republican print, exclaims, “as though Arqua 
could afford to surrender her shrine!” Concern- 
ing the last resting-place of Laura, it might have 
been thought that no doubt was possible; yet 
there is a controversy on the subject. The tomb 
discovered in 1533, two centuries after her death, 
was an ancient possession of her husband’s family, 
and contained—to employ the language of local 
criticism—a sonnet, written on parchment, and 
“attributed to Petrarch,” though “it might have 
been composed by one of his friends.” At all 
events, Francis I. made a pilgrimage and wrote 
some verses in honour of it, and certain English- 
men inscribed an epitaph of Laura on a funeral 
urn, formerly in a chapel of the Jesuits at Avi- 
gnon, but now in the garden of the museum in that 
city. This inscription is partly in Latin, partly in 
Italian. Not, however, to expatiate, I may add 
that two or three opinions are held: that the 
church in which Laura was buried stood in the 
Street of the Cordeliers; that it stood in the 
Street of the Dyers ; that it occupied the site of 
an old cabaret long known as “ The White Horse” ; 
and that the sacred spot is close to where Petrarch 
saw his idol for the first time, in the Church of 
S. Claire, now replaced by a private dwelling. 
Reverting to the Petrarch relics, Prof. Canestrini’s 
essay might be adapted to the theory that they 
are, or that they are not, intact, with the excep- 
tions admitted, at Arqua. H. J. 








““MUCKLE-MOUTHED MEG.” 


Wiru reference to Sir Walter Scott’s descent 
from Scott of Harden and Margaret Murray, 
called Muckle-mouthed Meg, it appears to me 
that it is your Correspondent, C. W. E., and not 
your reviewer, who is in error. Sir Thomas 
Lauder probably derived his information in this 
respect from a statement made in the Ashestiel 
Memoir (edit. 1845, p. 1), which I quote for your 
Correspondent’s benefit, and which seems to set 
the matter beyond doubt :—“ My father’s grand- 
father (writes Sir Walter) was Walter Scott, well 
known in Teviotdale by the surname of Beardie. 
He was the second son of Walter Scott, first Laird 
of Raeburn, who was third son of Sir William 
Scott, and the grandson of Walter Scott, com- 
monly called in tradition Auld Wat of Harden.” 
The Sir William Scott mentioned above was the 
husband of Muckle-mouthed Meg (Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ 
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edit. 1845, p. 19), of which couple, therefore, the 
novelist was the emma. . 


Monkstown, Co. Dublin, August 22, 1874. 
Surety Scott’s own statement of his descent 
from “ Muckle-mouthed Meg” should be decisive 
on the question, if there be any question about 
the matter. “A certain Sir William Scott, from 
whom I am descended,” are his own words in a 
letter to Miss Seward, which appears in the 11th 
chapter of Lockhart’s ‘Life.’ And Lockhart ap- 
pends a note: “It is commonly said that all Meg’s 
descendants have inherited something of her cha- 
racteristic feature. The poet certainly was no 
exception to the rule.” J. R. 
*,* We have received an interesting letter on 
the same subject from Mr. Peacock, of Bottesford 
Manor, and also one from the minister of Arbuth- 
not. 











Literary Gossip. 

Tne work on Religion by the late Mr. Mill, 
which has been several times announced, will 
positively appear in October. 

Unner the title of ‘ English Men of Science,’ 
Mr. Francis Galton will publish a volume 
giving very complete statistics of the “ Nature 
and Nurture,” “ Race and Birthplace,” ‘‘ Occu- 
pation of Parents,” and “ Hereditary Pedi- 
grees” of English scientific men. It will 
develope in a special department, in greater 
variety of detail, the branch of inquiry insti- 
tuted by its author in his book on ‘ Hereditary 
Genius.’ Messrs. Macmillan & Co, are the 
publishers. 

THE marriage is announced, in London, on 
August 22nd, of Mr. William Allingham, the 
poet, to Miss Helen Paterson, known by her 
drawings in water colour and on the wood. 


A Great literary curiosity is now for sale at 
Peking. It consists of a copy of a gigantic work, 
composed of 6,109 volumes, entitled ‘An Imperial 
Collection of Ancient and Modern Literature.’ 
This huge encyclopedia was commenced during 
the reign of the Emperor Kang-he (1662— 
1722), and was printed at the Imperial Print- 
ing Office, where a complete fount of copper 
type was cast for the purpose. Its contents 
are arranged under thirty-two divisions, and 
embrace every subject dealt with within the 
range of Chinese literature. Unfortunately, 
the greater part of the type employed in 
printing the work was, after the publication 
of the first edition, purloined by dishonest 
officials, and the remaining portion was melted 
down to be coined into cash. The result is 
that very few copies are now in existence, and 
still fewer ever come into the market. The 
price asked for the present copy by the Chinese 
owner is, we believe, about 4,000/. 

UnpER the title of ‘William Langland: a 
Grammatical Treatise,’ Dr. Emil Bernard, of 
Bonn, has just published a careful summary 
of the phonetic and grammatical peculiarities of 
the language of “William,” in his ‘Vision of 
Piers Plowman.’ The treatise is written in 
English, gives a short account of the author 
and his great poem, shows all the changes that 
each of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French 
vowels and consonants underwent in William’s 
use of them, and then investigates the forms 
of inflections of nouns, pronouns, verbs, the 
comparison of adjectives, &c., and the forms 
of numerals, adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions. 

WE have received a further letter from Mr. 





M. F. Mahony on the subject of Copyright, 
in which he replies to E. R., but as he adds 
no fresh facts we must regard the discussion 
as closed. 

Mr. J. Mac Kenna, author of ‘ Off Parade’ 
and ‘Kings Beeches,’ is engaged on a new 
novel, which will be published very soon. 

A REMARKABLE book was sold the other 
day, at the auction at Sotheby’s of the library 
of the late Sir R. Frederick, Bart. It wasa 
copy of the ‘Scala Perfeccionis’ of Walter 
Hylton, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1494, with Caxton’s small device, and quite 
perfect. This copy had an inscription at the 
end of the “‘Capitula prime partis” in the 
following words: “This Boke belongeth to 
Dame Jhone Sewell Syster in Syon, Pfessed 
the yere off oure Saluation a thousand and 
syxe [fyve?] hundreth” ; also her autograph 
and sundry prayers in her handwriting. It 
appears to have belonged subsequently to 
Shene Charter House. With so much to re- 
commend it, we are not surprised that it 
fetched as much as 106/. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. are about to 
publish a small volume, called ‘Tales in Poli- 
tical Economy,’ by Mrs. Fawcett. The book 
is intended to explain in an easy manner some 
of the more important principles of economic 
science. 

Mr. Payne CoLlier writes to inform us 
that he has just printed Part II. of his 
Trilogy, but has mislaid the list of those 
friends to whom he sent Part I. of the same 
work. He only prints fifty copies, and if any 
friend, who has Part IL, will send to him at 
Riverside, Maidenhead, he will forward Part 
II., as far as the number left in his hands will 
allow. 

A yew edition of Dr. Doran’s ‘Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover,’ in great 
part re-written, is now in the press, and will 
be ready for publication in November. 


A CATALOGUE of the Elzevirs contained in 
the Imperial University of Warsaw has been 
drawn up by M. Stanislas Joseph Siennicki, 
and published at Warsaw. It is in 
French, and entitled ‘Les Elzevir de la 
Bibliothéque de l'Université Impériale de 
Varsovie.’ The University Library contains 
as many as 590 Elzevirs in 771 volumes. 
These are all accurately described in the work 
of M. Siennicki, to which are added several 
plates, containing the marks and devices of the 
different Elzevir editions ; also the arms and 
book-plates of the previous possessors, some 
of whom were rather illustrious persons. 

Tue French Almanacs for 1875 are putting 
in an early appearance. Here are the titles 
of at least four of them announced as already 
published, viz., the ‘Almanach de l’Atelier,’ 
the ‘Almanach des Joyeux Chanteurs,’ the 
‘Almanach des Succés Parisiens,’ and the 
‘ Almanach du Laboureur et du Vigneron.’ 

A work of some importance on the Indian 
Archipelago, by Louis de Backer, has been 
just published at Paris, under the title of 
‘ L’Archipel Indien. Origines, Langues, Litté- 
ratures, Morale, Droit Public et Privé des 
Populations.’ 

A curious proof of the depth of the im- 
pression made on the public mind by that 
somewhat ridiculous echo of the Civil War, 
the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, occurs in the fol- 





lowing obituary notice from the Grub-street 
Journal, Thursday, December 23, 1736, p. 2, 
col. 1:— 

* Basingstoke, Dec. 9. This day was interr’d in 
our Church-yard, Dame Box, a zealous woman for 
the Church: when Dr. Sacheverell was cleared 
from his troubles, she cloathed herself in white 
and kept the same cloathes by her, and was buried 
in them. During the Doctor's life, she constantly 
went to London once a year, and carried with her 
a ,dozen larks as a present to that High-flying 
Priest. Her corpse was adorned with oaken boughs 
in ead of King Charles II. G.” (Daily Gazet- 
teer. 

Dovust.ess this odd ceremony was one of 
the least becoming of its kindin London. The 
Daily Journal, December 21, 1740, says :— 

“Qn Sunday, after divine service, was perform’d 
the annual ceremony of throwing bread and cheese 
out of Paddington church stee ‘le among the spec- 
tators, and giving them ale. This custom was es- 
tablish’d by two women, who purchased 5 acres of 
land to the above use, in commemoration of the 
particular charity whereby they had been reliey'’d 
when in extreme necessity. D. J.” (Daily 
Journal.) 

Few persons know that so long ago as 
1740 there was an evening newspaper, the 
Evening Post, which was sold at a farthing, 
It consisted of one leaf, printed on both sides, 
The number, if there was more than one, which 
is dated Friday, August 29, 1740, is in the 
British Museum, and has the publication line, 
‘London, Printed for the Author.” In Ho- 
garth’s ‘A Rake’s Progress,—The Arrest, 
second state of the plate, one of the shoe- 
blacks is reading a “ Farthing Journal.” This 
refers to c. 1735. 


HERE is an advertisement, by a gentleman, 
at once placable and pugnacious, which shows 
how late the practice of beating satirists ob- 
tained in London, notwithstanding the passing 
of the so-called *‘ Coventry’s Act” in the reign 
of Charles the Second. The Daily Post, 
January 22, 1740, p. 1, col. 3, has the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘“ Whereas on Saturday the 12th Instant, between 
Six and Seven at Night, a Gentleman passing 
along the North Side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields was 
set upon by three Persons unknown, and reciev'd 
several Blows before he could defend himself, 
upon a Presumption, as they said, that he was the 
Author of a Satire call’d the Satirists. This is to 
inform them that they are greatly mistaken, and 


‘that the insulted Person is neither the Author 


of that Satire nor of any Satire or Poem what- 
ever, nor knows what the said Satire contains ; 
and has therefore reason to expect, if they are 
Gentiemen, that they will not refuse him a Meeting, 
by a Line to A. Z., to be left at the Bar of Dick’s 
Coffee-House, Temple Bar, in order to make him 
such Attonement as shall be judg’d reasonable by 
the Friends on each Side ; otherwise he is ready 
to give any one of them, singly, the satisfaction 
of a Gentleman, when and wherever shall be 
appointed, so as he may not have to deal with 
numbers,” 

How our ancestresses and ancestors were 
admonished by means of fans may be guessed 
through the following advertisement in The 
Country Journal ; or, The Craftsmen, January 
15, 1733 :— 

“Just Published. The Courting Fan Mounts. 
By Jonathan Pinchbeck, Fan Maker at the Fan 
and Crown in New Round Court in the Strand, 
and the Fan Shops of London and Westminster. 
An Emsteme of the Four different Stages of Lire, 
finely delineated in seven hieroglyphical Figures: 
Being a lively Representation of the Address of 
Young Lovers; the rapurtes of a new-married 
Couple ; the reciprocal harmony of antient, long- 
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wedded companions; and the abject, wretched 

state of an Old Maid. Illustrated with a Para- 

phrase on each Cut which serves as a Key to the 

whole. N.B. At the abovesaid Place may be had 

all sorts of Fans and Fan Mounts, of the newest 

fashion, and at the lowest Prices, wholesale and 
BS 


retail. 
Pinchbeck, named above, was maker of the 
alloy which once went by his name ; the name 
itself has passed into common use. Hogarth’s 
‘A Harlot’s Progress’ was engraved and 
adapted for fan mounts, c. 1733. Long be- 
fore this, a representation of a sort of apotheo- 
sis for Dr. Sacheverell had been engraved for 
a fan mount. 











SCIENCE 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION A.) 

Tue proceedings of this Section commenced on 
Thursday, the 20th instant, with the Address of the 
Rev. Prof. Jellett, of Trinity College, Dublin, the 
President, on some considerations of the relations 
which exist between his Section and some of the 
other Sections of the Association; in other words, 
on the bearing of mathematical and physical science 
on other branches of knowledge. Mathematical 
analysis, he stated, shows no sign of relaxing its 
grasp upon any of the sciences which have been 
hitherto considered to belong to its domain ; nay, 
more, the desire to extend that domain is indicated 
by the efforts to perfect the instrument by which 
that extension must be made. We are not yet 
prepared to consider chemical combination as a 
problem of molecular dynamics. We have not 
sufficiently clear ideas (even hypothetical ideas) of 
these atomic movements, and of the modifications 
which are caused by the chemical presence of 
another body, to place the investigation of these 
phenomena in the same category with the investi- 
gation of the phenomena of physical optics; and 
any attempt to hasten unduly the affiliation of 
chemistry to theoretical dynamics would be pro- 
ductive of serious mischief. The drift of his re- 
marks showed that the current of scientific thought 
is setting in that direction; and while we may not 
predict such an affiliation, still less should we be 
justified in pronouncing it to be beyond the possi- 
bilities or even the probabilities of science. As 
yet the connexion between these sciences has con- 
sisted principally in the introduction into chemistry 
ofan analysis in some respects more refined than 
any which has been hitherto known. And this 
fact does not in itself indicate the extension to 
chemistry of the mathematical character which 
belongs to physical optics. Still, if we hold the 
assumption of this character by any science to be 
the mark of perfection, we shall be inclined to 
regard every improvement in its instruments of 
research as tending in that direction. Let none 
presume to fix the bounds of science. ‘“ Hitherto 
shall thou come, but no farther”—that sentence 
is not for man. Not by our powers, not by the 
powers of our generations, not even by the concep- 
tion of possibility, may we limit the march of 
scientific discovery. To us, labourers in that great 
field, it is given to see but a few steps in advance. 
And when at times a thicker darkness has seemed 
to gather before them, men have recoiled as from 
an impassable barrier, and for awhile that path 
has been closed. But only for awhile. Some 
happy accident, some more daring adventurer, it 
may be time itself, has shown that the darkness 
was but a cloud. The light of science has pierced 
it; the march of science has left it behind ; and the 
impossibility of one generation is for the next but 
the record of a new triumph. If seeming plausi- 
bility could give to man the right to draw across 
aay path of scientific discovery an impassable line, 
surely Comte might be justified in the line which 
he drew across the path of chemistry. Yet even 
those who heard it uttered have lived to see the 








prediction falsified. They have seen the barrier of 
distance vanish before the chemist, as it has long 
since vanished before the astronomer. They have 
seen the chemist, like the astronomer, penetrate 
the vast abyss of space, and bring back tidings 
from the worlds beyond. Comte might well think 
it impossible. We know it to be true. 

Dr. Huggins described the results of his Spec- 
troscopic Mescinatien of Coggia’s Comet, which 
recently formed such a prominent object in the 
northern sky. It was the first large one to which 
the spectroscope had been applied. Its light was 
not merely the reflected light of the sun, but a 
great part of it originated in the comet, and 
showed many of the bright bands of compounds 
of carbon. The nucleus of the comet was brilliant, 
and in the telescope appeared to flash and sparkle 
occasionally as if it were burning unequally. Its 
gaseous spectrum grew fainter as the extremity 
of the tail was approached ; the tail gave a con- 
tinuous spectrum, due in a oo measure to the 
reflected light of the sun. The nucleus may be 
either solid or consist of very dense gas, but it 
appears to be solid. There is reason to suppose that 
the temperature of the nucleus is not very high, 
because the spectrum of the nucleus did not extend 
far into the violet. It was not quite certain 
whether the bright bands in the spectrum of the 
comet were those of the spectrum of certain com- 
pounds of carbon, one of the bright lines being 
absent, or very faint. The spectrum also did not 
quite accord with that of carbon, for all the bands 
were slightly shifted towards the violet-—an effect 
which may be due to the relative motions of the 
comet and the earth. At a low estimate, this 
shifting indicated a motion of at least forty-six 
miles per second towards the earth, whilst the real 
rate was only twenty-four miles per second. How 
could the discrepancy of twenty-six miles per 
second be accounted for? Perhaps it might be 
attributed to differences in the projection of matter 
within the comet itself; at all events, that is a 
point which should be considered. When he took 
an electric spark from a meteorite, it gave the spec- 
trum of the comet at once, it being rich in carbon 
compounds. Meteorites appear to have the same 
paths as many great comets. Nearly the whole of 
the light of the tail of Coggia’s comet was the 
reflected light of the sun, and was not due to self- 
luminosity of the tail, although near the nucleus 
there was much self-emitted light. 

Dr. Huggins’s paper claims especial attention as 
from this line of research, by the corroborative 
support it gives to the results of the recent 
examinations of meteorites, especially those con- 
taining carbon not in the form of graphite, impor- 
tant results may be expected. The proportion of 
polarized light in this comet was not more than 
one-fifth. 

Prof. Stokes announced that he had succeeded 
in preparing a glass free from secondary disper- 
sion, which would be peculiarly advantageous for 
telescopic objectives. The experiments leading to 
the solution of the difficulty were commenced by 
the late Mr. Harcourt many years ago. The glass 
contains terborate of lead and titanic acid. Further 
experiments were yet to be made. 

The most important paper laid before the Section 
on Friday, was one by Prof. Andrews, of Belfast, 
‘On the Continuity of the Liquid and Gaseous State 
of Matter,’ on which subject he has already commu- 
nicated very valuable results to the Royal Society. 


After a description of the peculiar apparatus which . 


he devised for his researches, he proceeded to describe 
the effect of great pressure of various gases. The 
compressibility of sulphurous liquid was stated, 
unlike that of water, to diminish as the pressure 
increases, But the most elaborate experiments re- 
ferred to were made on a mixture of three volumes 
of carbonic acid and four of nitrogen, and graphic 
curves were shown exhibiting the results of com- 
pressing this mixture to 300 atmospheres of pres- 
sure, at various temperatures, from 2° to 48° C. 
The very important result was announced that even 
at 2° the carbonic acid of such a mixture could not 
be liquefied under any pressure. In short, the 
“critical point” of carbonic acid is lowered many 





degrees when that gas is mixed with a non-lique- 
fiable gas, such as nitrogen. 

On Saturday, Prof. Barrett described some ex- 
periments on the magnetic metals—iron, nickel, and 
cobalt. When a bar of cobalt is magnetized it 
dilates to about the same extent asiron. If a bar of 
iron be raised to a white heat and allowed to cool to 
adull red heat, a particular temperature is reached, 
at which a change takes place in its cohesive 
power. A momentary elongation occurs. The wire 
becomes invisible and ceases to glow, though the 
source of heat be unchanged, and then glows again 
with a bright red heat. This phenomenon is also 
observed when the heated metal is placed in a 
neutral gas. At the moment the wire gives this 
“kick,” a very audible click is heard, such as would 
be emitted by an iron bar when magnetized. This 
“aftar-glow,” which was first noticed by Mr. Gore, 
of Birmingham, can be seen by heating a wire in a 
common gas flame. 

Prof. Wiedemann, of Leipzig, one of the few 
distinguished foreign scientific men who have 
honoured the present meeting of the Association 
with their presence, gave an outline of his in- 
vestigations of the magnetic properties of chemi- 
cal compounds. He commenced by referring 
to former researches which had led to the follow- 
ing results :—1, That the magnetism of a molecule 
of similarly constituted salts is the same ; 2, That 
the molecular magnetism of salts of peroxide of 
iron is greater than that of salts of the protoxide ; 
3, That the magnetism of colloidally dissolved per- 
oxide of iron is only one-fifth of that of peroxide 
combined with acids. Acting upon these results, 
he proceeded to determine the division of peroxide 
of iron between water and acids, or the dissociation 
of iron and salts by water. He found that by 
adding one molecule of sulphuric acid to one mole- 
cule of peroxide of iron, only 75 per cent. of one 
molecule of sulphate of iron was formed, 25 per 
cent. of the molecule of the acid and of the per- 
oxide remaining free in solution. By adding more 
acid, the quantity of free oxide was gradually 
diminished. On dividing the quantity of sulphate 
of iron formed by the quantity of acid employed, 
we obtain the quantity of salt formed for each 
molecule of acid. Similar results were obtained 
with other acids. By adding two acids to per- 
oxide of iron in the same way the division of the 
peroxide between these acids and the water might 
be determined. 

Among the more important mathematical papers 
communicated to this Section were the following : 
‘A Solution of a Problem in Statics by Kirchhoff's 
Equations of Electric Currents,’ by Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell ; ‘ Contributions to the Report on Mathe- 
matical Tables,’ by Prof. Bierens de Haan ; ‘On 
Statical and Kinetic Analogues,’ by Prof. Everett ; 
‘On Multiple Contact of Quadrics with other Sur- 
faces,’ by Mr. Spottiswoode ; ‘On a Message from 
Prof. Sylvester,’ by Prof. Clifford ; and ‘On the 
General Equations of Chemical Decomposition,’ by 


the same author. 





CHEMISTRY. 
(SECTION B.) 

Tue President of this Section during the present 
meeting is Dr. Crum Brown, Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Edinburgh. The 
Section met on Thursday, the 20th, to heer the 
Address of the President, who discoursed on che- 
mical constitution, and the position which chemistry 
occupies in respect to mathematics, and the pos- 
sible aid which his science may receive therefrom. 
It was an address characterized by Dr. Brown’s 
peculiarly profound and scientific knowledge ; 
but, as it was allowed by some of the chemists 
present to be at times difficult to follow to all the 
conclusions, it will amply repay a careful perusal 
when printed. He first pointed out that the 
phlogistic controversy, which resulted from the 
discovery of oxygen, terminated in the total defeat 
of the phlogistists, and the entire overthrow of their 
theory. The issue of the next great chemical con- 
troversy, where the dualistic theory of Berzelius 
was opposed to the substitution theory of Dumas, 
Laurent, and Gerhardt, was very different. Some 
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historical writers contended that here also the 
new doctrine had replaced the old; but Dr. 
Brown maintained, as a more correct view of what 
really occurred, that each theory underwent inde- 
pendent development, and, inasmuch as both were 
sound, though imperfect, this development had now 
brought them very nearly to the same point. In 
illustration of this statement, Dr. Brown examined 
the views of Berzelius as to the composition of 
acetic and trichlor-acetic acids, and the constitution 
of ternary compounds, and showed how the diffi- 
culties encountered in certain instances were cleared 
up by the discovery of the multequivelancy of 
the atoms of some of the elementary substances. 
Chemical constitution was defined as the order 
in which constituents are united in a coni- 
pound body, and it was pointed out that 
chemical change, such as occurs in the act of 
combination or of decomposition, cannot lead us 
to a knowledge of the relative position of atoms. 
Such knowledge, however, must be acquired before 
a real theory of chemistry can be arrived at, and 
an insight into the intimate structure of matter 
may be looked for from a study of the physical 
characters of substances, and a comparison of these 
with their chemical constitution. This, then, was 
truly a branch of chemistry, and the greatest pro- 
gress in this field of investigation had been made 
by chemists, as might be shown by reference to the 
labours of Faraday, of Graham, and of Andrews. 
By pursuing this line of research, discoveries might 
be made that would lead to a hypothesis directly 
connecting chemistry with dynamics, and enabling 
us to apply mathematics directly to chemistry. 
The theory of chemistry would then be a particular 
case of the theory of dynamics. Such a result 
must be expected by all who believed in the pro- 
gress of human knowledge and in the consistency 
of nature. The consent of the President to the 
publication of his lecture in the annual volume 
was obtained. 

Since 1871 the Council of the Association has 
voted 100/. per annum to aid the Chemical Society 
of London in publishing extracts of all papers 
of interest and importance which have appeared 
during the year in American and foreign journals. 
In presenting a ‘Report of the Committee for 
superintending the Monthly Reports upon the 
Progress of Chemistry,’ Prof. Roscoe stated that 
this was the last year in which the Society pro- 
posed to ask for a grant of money. The Report 
stated that the undoubted success of the under- 
taking was due to the abstractors, to whom, there- 
fore, the thanks of all interested in the progress of 
science were due. 

An elaborate paper by Dr. Hodges directed 
attention to the economic uses of jute. He stated 
that the quantity now introduced into the United 
Kingdom almost equals that of the flax which we 
import. It is not only used in the manufacture of 
various kinds of coarse textile fabrics, but will 
serve for the production of hats, paper, carpets, and 
chignons. The difficulties which have hitherto been 
experienced in bleaching jute have been removed 
by the son of Dr. Hodges during the present 
year, by passing the material successively through 
baths of alkaline solutions and hypochlorite of 
magnesia and soda. Jute is distinguished by 
striking a deep golden yellow with aniline 
sulphate, while hemp and flax are hardly, if at all, 
affected by this re-agent. 

More strictly chemical in its character than the 
above paper was one read the same day before the 
Mathematical and Physical Science Section, by Prof. 
Guthrie, ‘On a New Class of Hydrates.’ By re- 
ducing the temperatures of an aqueous solution of 
a salt, it is possible to remove such an amount of 
the anhydrous salt, or of a salt containing but little 
hydrate, that the residual solution, the mother 
liquor, “acts as a whole ”—in other words, crystal- 
lizes at a constant temperature, and has a constant 
composition. The temperature at which this uni- 
formity of composition is attained appears to be 
lower according as the hydrate is richer in water. 
In commenting on this paper, Prof. Stokes suggested 
that as the proportion between salt and water, 
when the whole solidifies, is determined by physical 





considerations, the equivalent ratios of water to 
salt would probably be fractional or incommensur- 
able, and that would violate the usual conditions 
of crystallization; these conditions, however, will 
be maintained if we suppose two different hydrates 
to crystallize simultaneously. Careful chemical 
analyses of hydrates deposited from solutions at 
different temperatures, and a determination of their 
formulz, would go far towards soiving the problem. 

A self-registering apparatus for measuring the 
chemical action of light was described by Prof. 
Roscoe, who, as is well known, has for many years 
been occupied with photo-chemical researches. In 
the apparatus which has now been perfected, the 
tint produced by the exposure of sensitized paper 
to the sun can be measured by a method of self- 
registration, and it can be ascertained with a good 
degree of accuracy the relative amount of chemical 
action of solar light, and the variation which it 
undergoes from time to time. 

A lecture was delivered on Saturday evening, to 
a crowded audience, in the Working Men’s Insti- 
tute, by Prof. Odling ‘ On the Discovery of Oxygen,’ 
in which he reviewed the labours of Priestley and 
Cavendish. 


GEOLOGY. 
(SECTION, C.) 

THE Geological Section was again fortunate in 
the meeting-room which had been allotted to it. 
There was plenty of space for maps and diagrams, 
and the space thus provided was often largely used. 
This was the case when Prof. E. Hull, F.R.S., 
President of the Section, delivered his Address, 
After referring to the great loss which science and 
the Association had sustained by the death of 
Prof. J. Phillips, the President proceeded to de- 
scribe the “ Volcanic Phenomena of the North-east 
of Ireland.” 

It is often desirable that the’opening address to 
the Section should deal more or less with points 
which are likely, in some form or other, to come 
subsequently before the meetings. Many papers 
on the geology of the neighbourhood are sometimes 
read, and there is, therefore, much to be said for 
a custom which seems to be acquiring favour in 
Section C., that of devoting the opening address 
to some special point relating to local geology. 

There is ample scope for this at Belfast ; and, in 
taking the volcanic rocks for his text, Prof. Hull 
chose a subject which is of more than local in- 
terest. His address should be compared with that 
delivered a few years ago by Prof. Geikie before 
the Geological Section, on the volcanic rocks of 
Scotland. They both treat of the enormous amount 
of volcanic energy which, in middle Tertiary times, 
was displayed in the areas which are now the 
north-east of Ireland and the west of Scotland. 
Mr. Judd has lately devoted himself to working 
out this subject as regards Scotland, and a most 
important paper by him appears in the last number 
of the Geological Society’s Journal. 

The Secondary strata of England are not asso- 
ciated with any volcanic rocks of the same age. 
In Scotland abundant evidence occurs of volcanic 
action during the Secondary periods. But the last 
and greatest display of volcanic activity was that 
of the later Eocene and Miocene times. The vast 
masses of basalt in the north-east of Ireland, the 
west of Scotland, and the Faroe Islands, are only 
small fragments of the sheets of lava which the 
Tertiary volcanoes produced. 

Although these rocks are geologically of such a 
comparatively recent date, yet the denudation 
which they have undergone is very great. So 
great, in fact, that we can only approximately fix a 
boundary for the volcanic area in any part ; gene- 
rally there is no evidence to show how far, or to 
what thickness, the volcanic rocks extended. 
Prof. Hull traces out the probable boundary of 
the Irish area on the south and west. He also 
believes that there was a near boundary on the 
north and east, and that the volcanic area of Ire- 
land was distinct from that of Scotland ; the ad- 
dress, however, hardly gave sufficient evidence for 
arriving at a conclusion upon this point. 

Prof. Hull shows that the earliest Tertiary vol- 





canic rocks of Ireland were trachytic, and these he 
supposes to be of upper Eocene age. Through and 
upon these, and extending over a far wider 

the augitic (or basaltic) rocks were erupted. Then 
lavas spread over the varying dry land of the period 
so that we find them resting sometimes on Silurian 
rocks, sometimes on Carboniferous, Triassic, or (ye. 
taceous rocks. 

The older geologists were content to take all the 
basaltic rocks of Antrim together, without attempt 
ing any division. But we now know that they 
can be classed into two well-marked series. The 
dividing line is a deposit of pisolitic iron-ore, which 
has lately become of considerable commercial im. 
portance, and is now being rather largely worked, 
Messrs.Tate and Holden regard this simply asa result 
of the alteration of the basalt, but Prof, Hull con. 
siders it to have been deposited in a lake overlying 
the older basalt. He states that “the period of the 
formation of the older sheets appears to have been 
brought to a close by the discharge of volcanic ashes 
and the formation of an extensive lake, or series of 
lakes, over the region extending, at least, from the 
shores of Belfast Lough to the northern coast of 
Antrim, in which the remarkable beds of pisolitic 
iron-ore were ultimately deposited. . . . . In some 
places they are seen to be perfectly laminated in a 
manner that could only take place by the agency of 
water.” Upon the shores of these lakes grew plants 
whose remains occur amongst theash-beds in various 

laces, and which Mr. Baily has shown to be of 
iocene age. “ In some places the vegetation crept 
over the surface of the former lake-bottom, as it 
became shallower or was drying up, and gave rise 
to beds of lignite similar to those described by the 
Duke of Argyle, as occurring at intervals amongst 
the basalts of Mull.” 

The beginning of the second basaltic period is 
marked by a massive bed of columnar basalt, 
which overlies the ash, iron-ore, and lignite, 
“ Above this peculiarly massive bed were piled 
fresh sheets of basalt and dolerite to a total depth 
of at least 400 feet, each flow of lava being con- 
solidated in a somewhat different manner from 
those above and below it, and probably separated 
from them by considerable intervals of time, as 
bands of ochre intervene in most instances between 
successive beds indicating sub-aérial soils of decom- 
posed lava.” Breaking through all these sheets 
there are basaltic dykes; Prof. Hull states that 
the basalt of the Giant’s Causeway is such a dyke, 
and not part of the great sheet. 

The thickness of the Antrim basalts is estimated 
at about 1,100 feet ; the inferior trachytic rocks 
are about 200 feet thick, making 1,300 feet in all. 
Prof. Geikie has estimated the thickness of the 
basalts of Mull at nearly 4,000 feet. “In neither 
district, however, have we the data for determining 
the original thickness of volcanic ejecta, as in both 
large masses of material have been wasted away by 
denudation, and nota single volcanic cone or crater 
remains behind out of all those which, probably 
in numbers corresponding to those of Central 
France, were planted over the entire volcanic 
region.” Although the actual volcanic cones no 
longer exist, there are not wanting examples of 
volcanic necks, up which the molten lava was 
forced, 

The history of the volcanic rocks of Antrim, of 
which we‘have here given so imperfect a sketch, 
corresponds very closely with that which Mr. Judd 
has given of the volcanic rocks of Mull. He, too, 
divides them into three great series. In the lower 
we find trachytic lavas; in the middle basalts, 
surmounted by tuffs and plant beds ; above these 
come solid sheets of basalt, and the whole are 
traversed by still newer vertical dykes. This history 
is one which is frequently repeated in volcanic 
regions. In other districts we find that the older 
rocks of a great series of eruptions are trachytic (0t 
have a felspathic base), whilst the newer are augitic. 
This, it has been well pointed out, partly explains 
the old notion, at one time current amongst 
geologists, that the older volcanic rocks were 
felspathic, whilst the newer were augitic. It is 
likely to be true of any one great eruption, o 
series of eruptions ; but it is not true as applied to 
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yast geological periods. We find true felspathic 
javas amongst Tertiary strata, and we find contem- 
raneous basaltic lavas amongst palsozoic strata. 

In conclusion, Prof. Hull made some remarks 

upon the theory of volcanic energy lately advanced 
by Mr. Mallet, with which, to a large extent, he 
greed. 
Prof, Harkness, at the special request of the 
President, began the ordinary business of the 
Section by giving a short lecture on the general 
geological structure of the north-east of Treland. 
The lecturer very lucidly described the succession 
and characters of the rocks, dwelling especially on 
their relations to the various rocks of similar age 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Hardman, of the Geological Survey of Ire- 
Jand, gave a detailed account of the Tyrone coal- 
feld. This paper was of special interest, because 
this coal-field is now being opened out by an 
energetic company ; and Prof. Hull stated that it 
alone was capable of supplying the whole of the 
north of Ireland for a long period with coal of the 
best quality. Mr. Hardman is something more 
than a field geologist, he is also a good chemist, 
and his paper contained much information upon 
the analyses of the coals, which, as is now well 
roved, belong to the true coal-measures, 

The value of detailed papers of this sort cannot 
be well described in a brief notice, they require to 
be carefully read with the aid of maps and sections. 
The same remark applies to Mr. Kinahan’s paper, 
read, or rather spoken, on Friday, upon the work 
of the Geological Survey in West Galway and 
South-West Mayo. Large sections were hung on 
the wall, and the actual working maps of the 
officers were shown. It is evident that geological 
surveying is no mere amusement in that wild 
country. 

At the Brighton Meeting of the Association, Dr. 
H. A. Nicholson exhibited a curious fragment of 
what he believed to be silicified wood from Colo- 
rdo. This fragment exactly resembled a wood 
chip, but beyond the external resemblance there 
was no evidence to show that it really had been 
wood, and the members present were apparently 
not then disposed to place much faith in Dr. 
Nicholson’s opinion upon the point. He has now 
microscopically and chemically examined the frag- 
ment, and there seems little reason to doubt that 
his original explanation of it was correct. This 
explanation was fully accepted by Mr. Pengelly, 
Prof. Harkness, and others who spoke upon the 
subject. Prof. Nicholson has shown the chip to 
many backwoodsmen, all of whom immediately 
recognized it, often by small fragments of evidence 
which would escape ordinary observers. The age 
of the chip is quite unknown. In the neighbour- 
hood where it was found there are many silicified 
trees of great: diameter. The native copper near 
lake Superior has been worked from very early 
times, and Prof. Nicholson believes it was by a 
copper axe that the chip was made. 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
(SECTION D. 

Tus department of Section D. holds this year 
the post of honour, its chairman, Prof. Redfern, 
being President of the Section. Accordingly his 
Address was the first to be delivered, and took up 
the first hour of the meeting on Thursday morning, 
Prof. Redfern occupied himself in pointing out 
the changed condition of our notions with regard 
to the cell-structure of organic tissues, as compared 
with those current when the views of Schleiden 
and Schwann first became generally known and 
received in this country thirty years since. The 
separation of groups of cells by a basement mem- 
brane was then held to be an important physio- 
logical condition, such groups of cells retaining a 
kind of autonomy, carrying on their life and even 
passing into such diseased conditions as cancer, 
ke, without acting or being acted upon by neigh- 
bouring structures. Now all is changed; the very 
notion of a cell as a vesicle has given place to 
that of a solid corpuscle. Graham has taught us 
‘regard all animal tissues as permeable and con- 
tinually permeated by fluids carrying nutrient 





material. Not only is there this community of 
nutrition, but we have lately learned that the 
living corpuscles can wander out of their positions 
of attachment, enter the blood current, and again 
wander out of the blood-vessel by passing through 
its soft and viscid wall. Prof. Redfern then alluded 
to those recent researches through which there 
seemed to be evidence given that the finest fila- 
ments of nerves end in the living corpuscles or 
cells. He cited in particular the cases of the 
olfactory and gustatory cells, and the skin of 
fishes. Passing from these he went on to 
much more doubtful ground in espousing 
the doctrines of Pfliiger, of Bonn, whose 
observations on the termination of nerves in the 
cells of the salivary and pancreatic glands have 
never as yet been confirmed, though frequently 
tested. Prof. Redfern thought, however, that he 
had himself been able to confirm Pfliiger’s observa- 
tions to some extent, having had his attention 
drawn to such structures by his pupil, Mr. Work- 
man, in the salivary glands of the common cock- 
roach. It is to be observed that this arrangement 
in the cockroach was briefly described two years 
ago by Kupffer, of Kiel, and that he has not since 
given additional evidence on the matter. Prof. 
Redfern was not disinclined to accept Pfliiger’s 
notion that the cells or corpuscles of the salivary 
and other glands are budded off, are, in fact, 
actually outgrowths from the terminal points of 
the nerve-fibrils, and that they are thus continu- 
ally reproduced. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton’s Report on the Intestinal 
Secretion was of very great value, and amply jus- 
tified the grant of funds by which he had been 
enabled to carry on his researches. Three points 
were inquired into. Firstly, do other neutral salts 
have a similar effect to that of sulphate of mag- 
nesia in promoting the intestinal secretion? It 
was found that several neutral salts possess this 
action, but in a less marked degree than sul- 
phate of magnesia. Secondly, has any compound 
the power of preventing such action? Sulphate 
of atropia has such a power over the secretion of 
the submaxillary gland ; but it was found not to 
have any effect in restraining the full action of 
sulphate of magnesia in increasing the intestinal 
secretion. Nor were chloral hydrate and other 
substances with which experiments were made, 
found to have any antagonistic action of the kind. 
Thirdly, what are the nerves which regulate the 
intestinal secretion during life? It was found 
from experiments on the splanchnic nerves that 
they are not the channel by which the currents 
from the spinal cord pass to the secretory appa- 
ratus of the intestines. What that channel is, the 
Committee, acting with Dr. Brunton, propose to 
ascertain by further investigations, which it is in- 
tended to apply not only to the secretion, but also 
to the movements of the intestinal tube. The 
value of this physiological inquiry in ultimately 
enabling us to cope with that terrible disease, 
cholera, is obvious. 

Prof. Cleland’s paper, ‘On the Morphology of the 
Brain,’ led to a small skirmish between the author 
and Prof. Huxley, which Dr. Carpenter skilfully 
diverted into another channel by quite unex- 
pectedly introducing his researches on the de- 
velopment of the star-fish Comatula, that, he con- 
sidered, proved the whole group of star-fishes to be 
constructed on a radiate type. Prof. Huxley re- 
fused to admit that such a view was tenable. The 
affinity of the star-fishes with the worms, which 
he had so long ago pointed out, had recently been 
confirmed by Alexander Agassiz in his study of 
the development of Balanoglossus, a worm allied 
to the vertebrates in being pharyngobranchiate, 
that is, having gill-slits, but in its early develop- 
ment presenting us with a larval form exactly like 
that of a larval star-fish. Agassiz appears to have 
said that Prof. Huxley was right in the view he 
took so long ago, but, at that date, had no business 
to be so. 

The discussion on Prof. Cleland’s paper was 
somewhat repressed by this incident. He en- 
deavoured in his paper to show that the brain is 
composed of three segments corresponding to the 





three primitive vesicles of the embryonic brain. 
In each of these a superior, an axial, and lateral 
elements could be distinguished, the lateral ele- 
ments corresponding to, and forming an essential 
part of the three pairs of sense-organs, viz., the 
nose-sacs, the eyes, and the ears. Thus in the 
first segment we have the cerebral lobes as supe- 
rior, the optic thalami as axial, the olfactory bulbs 
as lateral; in the second segment we have the 
pineal gland as superior, the corpora quadrigemina 
as axial, and the optic vesicles as lateral; in the 
third segment we have the cerebellum as superior, 
its basal attachments as axial, and the flocculi as 
lateral. There was considerable evidence to show 
that the flocculi have an essential relation to the 
organ of hearing. Prof. Huxley dissented alto- 
gether from this view, and maintained that the 
actual facts of development were the only safe 
guides in endeavouring to reduce complex struc- 
tures to an orderly expression, and proceeded to 
illustrate on the black board the mode of develop- 
ment of the brain of the chick, the facts of which 
were undeniable, and were not, he considered, to 
be reconciled with Prof. Cleland’s speculations. 
In reply, Prof. Cleland maintained that, in the 
attempt to ascertain the plan of nature, it was not 
sufficient to examine merely the first beginnings 
of the building, and of one animal only, but that 
equal attention must be given, and its true value 
assigned, to the finished whole, as seen in the 
adult, and especially in man. 

Another embryological paper of the very greatest 
importance was read on the second day (Friday), 
and attracted all the professional anatomists and 
physiologists who are attending the Belfast meet- 
ing. This communication was from Mr. F, M. 
Balfour, ui Trinity College, Cambridge, giving the 
results of his investigations of the development of 
fishes belonging to the group of sharks and rays, 
which he had carried out during the present year 
in the zoological station at Naples. any natural- 
ists have eagerly desired to investigate this most 
important question—important because the sharks 
appear to be the most typical and representative of 
all the vertebrate animals—but have not been able 
to secure the eggs of these fish, even if they had 
the means of keeping them alive. Dr. Anton Dohrn’s 
zoological station at Naples has enabled Mr. Balfour 
to accomplish this. Mr. Balfour’s results are as 
follows : Firstly, although as large a quantity of 
food yolkis present in the shark’segg as in the bird’s, 
yet throughout the egg of the shark there is 
a fine network of Re, such as are found 
in many cells, while scattered through it, espe- 
cially around the germinal disc, were a number of 
nuclei. From the presence of these lines and 
nuclei it is to be concluded that the whole of the 
yolk, including both the germinal disc and the 
food yolk, are to be looked upon as a single cell, 
the ovum, in the greater part of which passive food 
yolk granules are embedded. Secondly, in the 
mode in which its alimentary canal is formed, the 
shark is intermediate in condition between the frog 
and the bird ; for, although its alimentary canal is 
not formed by an involution, as in the frog, still 
traces of the primitive mode of formation of the 
alimentary canal by an involution are retained in 
the shark, though lost in birds, The most impor- 
tant of these is the continuity at the hind end of 
the embryo between the epiblast (outer layer) and 
hypoblast (inner layer), which results in the neural 
and alimentary canals subsequently communicat- 
ing with each other behind, as is the case with 
frogs and other vertebrates whose alimentary canal 
is formed by an involution. Thirdly, in sharks 
the notochord is formed as a thickening of the 
hypoblast, and not derived, as in all other verte- 
brates hitherto described, from the mesoblast. Mr. 
Ray Lankester pointed out the very great import- 
ance of the discovery that the spinal rod or noto- 
chord developes in the sharks from one of the two 

rimary layers of the germ, and not from a middle 

yer, as in the chick and frog. He believed that 
the middle layer would have to be abandoned as 
an entity, and its elements traced to the outer and 
inner layers. 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins gratified the Section 
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in a high degree on Friday by drawing elaborate 
diagrams to illustrate his views on the true posi- 
tion of two long bones, described originally as 
clavicles, and found in the distorted skeleton of a 
young. Iguanodon, now in the British Museum. 

r. Hawkins has arrived at the conclusion that 
the bones in question are marsupial bones, and 
that the Iguanodons and the other great fossil 
reptiles, its allies, were pouch-bearing marsupiate 
animals, The fact that it is exceedingly probable 
that the Dinosauria—including Iguanodon, Comp- 
sognathus, and others—did go about on their hind 
legs, with fore-paws in the air like kangaroos, no 
doubt suggested this notion to Mr. Hawkins. 
The Section did not appear willing to accept his 
interpretation of the supposed clavicles, probably 
because the so-called marsupial bones of the non- 
placental mammalia have no relation to the mar- 
supium or pouch with which some of them are 
provided. 

For the first time the Council of the Association 
has this year provided this Section with a room 
definitely set apart for the reception of specimens 
and apparatus in illustration of communications 
made to the various Sections. A number of micro- 
scopes were conveniently placed for the display of 
histological preparations, and were found of great 
convenience by the anatomists and physiologists. 
The department, moreover, exhibits several inter- 
esting preparations, skulls, &c., deposited by the 
authors of papers which have been, or are to be, 
read. The room is excellently adapted to the 
purpose, being the large anatomical museum of the 
Queen’s College, in which are a number of un- 
occupied table-cases. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 
(SECTION D.) 

Two-AND-TWENTY years ago, when the British 
Association first met in Belfast, no such word as 
“ Anthropology” was to be found in its programme. 
Such papers as bore upon ethnological questions 
were in those days submitted toa branch of the 
Geographical Section—a Section which might, per- 
haps, be fairly considered competent to discuss 
ethnology, so far, at least, as it related merely to 
the distribution of the various races of mankind 
in different parts of the world. But the Science of 
Man has of late years been so rapidly and exten- 
sively developed, that ethnology proper is now 
merely a subdivision of that more comprehensive 
study for which the well-chosen name of Anthro- 
pology has been almost universally adopted. The 
many-sidedness of this branch of biology was, 
on the whole, fairly represented at the recent 
meeting, and a comparison of the proceedings on 
the previous occasion with those on the present 
will serve to show the character of those changes 
by which the Ethnology of 1852 has developed into 
the Anthropology of 1874. 

Sir William Wilde’s Address to the Department 
of Anthropology was mainly a study of Ireland’s 
early history ; but before attacking this, the solid 
substance of the address, he touched lightly upon a 
variety of other topics. Among these we may refer 
especially to his remarks on the probable existence 
of an “ Age of Copper prior to the Age of Bronze.” 
As bronze is a mixed metal, consisting of copper 
and tin, it seems natural that man, before becoming 
acquainted with this alloy, should have been familiar 
with copper in its uncombined form; in the natu- 
ral order of things the simpler would precede the 
more complex. As a matter of fact, the chemical 
analysis of so-called bronze implements has often 
shown the almost entire absence of tin; thus, Mr. 
J. A. Phillips many years ago analyzed an Irish 
spear-head, which he found to consist of unalloyed 
copper, and, indeed, Sir W. Wilde, in arranging the 
metallic series of antiquities in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, showed that in Ireland copper 
weapons and implements were actually “the fore- 
runners of the mixed metal, bronze or brass.” 
That copper weapons are not more numerous, may 
be explained, by supposing that when the property 
of tin in hardening copper became generally known, 
most of the pre-existing copper weapons were melted 
down, and, by addition of tin, re-worked in bronze. 





General Cesnola’s researches in Cyprus show that 
uncombined copper was at one time largely used, 
whilst the recent excavations in the Troad prove 
that copper was the staple material of the metallic 
implements, utensils, and weapons used by the 
early inhabitants of Troy. In recently referring to 
these discoveries, Mr. Gladstone considers that they 
may “suggest a modification of the theories of those 
who assume that the age of bronze invariably came 
in immediate succession to the age of stone.” 

How a museum can be best utilized as an edu- 
cational agent, was another subject on which Sir 
W. Wilde, in the early part of his address, offered 
some extremely sensible remarks. It too com- 
monly happens that a provincial museum is merely 
the receptacle for a heterogeneous assemblage of 
“curios,” collected without discretion, and ex- 
hibited without classification. The chief attrac- 
tion of such a museum would be, perhaps, the 
tatooed head of a New Zealander, placed beside 
the ashes of Bank of England notes, or associated 
with a few badly-stuffed natural history specimens, 
such as Romeo found in the apothecary’s shop— 
“an alligator stuffed, and other skins of ill-shaped 
fishes,” If a museum is to be a strictly educa- 
tional engine, this absurd confusion must be re- 
placed by a well-digested plan of classification. 
So far as ethnological and archeological collections 
are concerned,—and it is these only with which 
the anthropologist has to deal,—we know of no 
better example of a collection brought together 
for a special object and arranged with a definite 
purpose than the remarkable collection of Col. 
Lane Fox, now exhibited at the Bethnal Green 
Museum. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
fine collections of antiquities belonging to the 
Royal Irish Academy, in Dublin, were admirably 
arranged many years ago by Sir W. Wilde, on 
well-defined principles of classification. Taking 
material and use as the basis of his arrangement, 
he so grouped the specimens in each department 
as to exhibit progress from the simplest and rudest 
to the most complex and ornate forms. A single 
collection arranged on definite principles such as 
these is educationally worth half-a-dozen un- 
classified collections. “I do not think,” says Sir 
William, “that any Government should support 
a museum that was not properly arranged.” 

Passing from these introductory topics to the 
main subject of his discourse, Sir William ad- 
dressed himself to the study of the early races of 
mankind in Ireland, the remains they have left, 
and their modern representatives. So much fic- 
tion is associated with the early history of Ireland, 
that it needs no ordinary discretion to sift the 
truth from the truthless. According to the an- 
nalists, some of the early invaders may have come 
to Erinn straight from Noah’s ark, or at least were 
the direct descendants of either Japheth or Gog 
and Magog. Parthalon, the great Grecian hero, 
is said to have landed, with his three sons, in 
Dublin Bay; and the very date of their arrival is 
definitely given in the ‘Annals of the Four 
Masters.’ Sir William believes that the legend 
about Parthalon’s invasion has been remarkably 
confirmed by the topographical and archzeological 
examination of the Hill of Howth and the shores 
of Dublin Bay. This invasion was soon followed 
by that of the Femorians and others. But without 
dwelling upon the legends of these early visitors, 
whose ethnological influence, even if the traditions 
were substantiated, it would now be impossible to 
trace, we may remark that three peoples, known 
as the Firbolgs, the Tuatha-de-Dannans, and the 
Milesians, are believed to have largely contributed 
to the formation of the Irish people ; in fact, Sir 
William maintains that they make up the bulk of 
the so-called Keltic population of Ireland. 

It is said that the Firbolgs were a pastoral and 
agricultural people, small of stature, oval-headed, 
straight-haired, and of swarthy complexion. Sir 
William points out as a notable fact, that the 
swarthy skin was associated with blue or blue-grey 
eyes and dark eyelashes. It is probable that the 
Firbolgs were the first builders of the Raths, or 
earthern forts, and that they buried their dead 
mostly without cremation, but erected either 





tumuli or cromlechs over the graves of their mogt 
celebrated men. According to old Mac Firbis 
genealogist in Galway, who wrote about two cen. 
turies ago, the Firbolgs were a dark-haired, talk. 
ative, strolling, unsteady people, “ the disturbers of 
every Council and Assembly,” and “ promoters of 
discord.” Remains of this early people may stil] 
be found in Ireland. Associated with the fair. 
skinned Dannans, they form the bulk of the 
farm-labourers, the “ spalpeens,” who periodically 
migrate to England for harvest-work. Statistics 
furnished to Sir William by some of the Irish 
railways show that about 30,000 of these labourers 
annually visit England. 

After the Firbolgs had established themselves 
in Erinn, their right of sovereignty was disputed 
by the Tuatha-de-Dannan, by whom they were 
ultimately conquered in the two great battles of 
Moytura, and driven towards the coast of Galway 
and Donegal. The first pitched battle was fought 
at Cong, between Lough Corrib and Lough Mask, 
where a stone circle may still be seen. Sir W, 
Wilde, who has a fine seat in the neighbourhood, 
some time ago excavated a grave known tn. 
ditionally as ‘The Cairn of the One Man,” and 
brought to light a beautiful cinerary urn, containing 
burnt human bones. According to tradition, the 
second battle, that of Northern Moytura, was 
fought on a field where some interesting stone 
monuments are still standing. It was, indeed, said 
of this group of remains, by Petrie, that “ex. 
cepting the monuments at Carnac, in Brittany, it 
is, even in its present state of ruin, the largest 
assemblage of the kind hitherto discovered in the 
world.” Tradition connects these monuments with 
the battles of Moytura. 

In ‘physical characters the Tuatha-de-Dannans 
are described as large-sized, fair-skinned, and 
round-headed. They were warlike, musical, and 
skilled in the smelting and working of metals; 
and they appear also to have been good masons, 
for Sir William believes that they built the great 
stone cahirs, duns, cashels, and caves in Ireland, 
whilst they decorated the stones of their sepul- 
chres with carved ornamentation, such as that 
found at New Grange. Traces of the Dannans 
may be met with among the true Irish peasants 
and small farmers. ‘“ Every one,” says old Mac 
Firbis, “who is fair-haired, vengeful, large, and 
every plunderer, professors of musical and enter- 
taining performances, who are adepts of Druidical 
and magical arts, they are the descendants of the 
Tuatha-de-Dannans.” 

The Dannans, to whom a Scandinavian origin 
has been attributed by some authorities, are said 
to have spoken the same language as their pre- 
decessors, the Firbelgs, with whom they ultimately 
coalesced, in opposition toa common enemy. This 
enemy was found in the Milesians, who are de- 
scribed as having been a brave, warlike, chivalrous, 
proud people, skilled in navigation. Although 
the Milesians are celebrated in traditionary prose 
and verse, yet Sir William fails to distinguish their 
customs, their remains, or their race-characters 
from those of the pre-existing Firbolgs and Dan- 
nans. Some of the best Irish families, however, 
especially those whose names are prefixed by “0” 
or “Mac,” claim descent from the old Milesian 
chiefs. According to Mac Firbis, “ every one who 
is white of skin, brown of hair, bold, honourable, 
daring, prosperous, bountiful in the bestowal of 
property, and who is not afraid of battle or combat, 
they are the descendants of the sons of Milesius 
in Erin.” 

All the peoples who have been described—the 
Firbolgs, the Tuatha-de-Dannans, and the Mile- 
sians—are said to have spoken a common language, 
and may have been derived from one Keltic stock. 
Their modern representatives survive in the Irish- 
speaking population. By what ethnic influences 
they have since been modified, a reference to Irish 
history sufficiently shows. Although the Roman 
never set foot on the land of Erinn, the Norseman 
descended upon its coasts, and, having obtained s 
firm standing in the country, coalesced to some 
extent with the pre-existing inhabitants. As the 
Scandinavians are described as both “black” and 
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— 
dwhite” foreigners, it is likely that there were 
“whivetant branches, and Sir William inclines to 
the belief that the fair section were of Norwegian 
origin, whilst the dark race may have come from 
Jutland and the Swedish coast. ; 

‘As to the Anglo-Norman element, which was 
introduced after the Norseman had quitted the 
country, every one knows how the barons of Henry 
the Second invaded Ireland, and became united 
to aslight extent with the native Irish—Strong- 
bow himself marrying Eva, the daughter of King 
Dermod. The fusion of one race with another 
prings about an interchange of ideas and assimila- 
tion of sentiments, which, in the case of a judicious 
intermixture, must tend greatly to the benefit of 
the ethnic elements concerned in the union. The 
want of a perfect amalgamation betweem the races 
inhabiting Ireland has always been a difficulty in 
that country. “As regards the intermixture,” 
says Sir William Wilde, viewing the subject only 
from the standpoint of the anthropologist, “I 
think there cannot be a better one than the Saxon 
with the Kelt.” 





ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
(SECTION D.) 

Tue opening day of this department was not 
very eventful. No papers were read till after the 
Address of the President of the Section, Prof. Red- 
fern, to the Department of Zoology and Botany. 

The most interesting paper was Mr. Sclater’s, 
‘On the Distribution of the Species of Cassowaries,’ 
which was illustrated by some fine original draw- 
ings lent by Mr. Gould. These, with the map 
showing the geographical range of these remarkable 
birds, were afterwards placed in the temporary 
museum which has been at length started, mainly 
owing to the persevering efforts of Mr. Ray Lankes- 
ter, who has undertaken the charge of it this year. 
Now that every one finds how convenient it is to 
beable to examine at leisure the numerous inter- 
esting objects, hitherto hurriedly and uncomfortably 
handed about in the Sections, one cannot but 
wonder that the members of the Association have 
been able to dispense with so useful an arrange- 
ment so long. 

According to Mr. Sclater, at the present time 
there was evidence of the existence of at least 
seven or eight distinct species distributed over 
New Guinea and the adjoining islands. The 
Zoological Society of London had received, on the 
27th of May last, a live Cassowary, which appeared 
to belong to a species hitherto unrecognized. This 
bird had been obtained at the southern extremity 
of New Guinea in the early part of 1873, by Dr. 
Haines, the medical officer of H.M.S. Basilisk, and 
brought to Sydney, where it remained until Feb- 
mary of the present year in the Botanic Gardens. 
Thence it had been brought to England in the ship 
Paramatta, under the care of Mr. Broughton. The 
species which Mr. Sclater was intending to describe 
as Casuarius picticollis is closely allied to Bennett’s 
Cassowary and Westerman’s Cassowary, and be- 
longed to the same section of the genus, distinguish- 
able by the transverse ridge across the helmet, and 
the want of caruncles in the neck. The principal 
point which came out in the discussion was the 
probability of both the Fauna and Flora of the large 
but little-known island, New Guinea, turning out to 
be Australian rather than Malayan in type. This is 
at present one of the most interesting points in geo- 
graphical biology, and every scrap of information 
which can be obtained from persons travelling 
ilng the shores of New Guinea will be most 
eagerly examined by English naturalists. 

Mr. Torbitt’s paper, ‘On the Potato Disease,’ could 
oly have been received by the Section as a kind 
of concession to the genius loct. It can hardly, 
however, be said to have succeeded, for it was 
listened to by a very thin audience. The writer 
ttaced the cause of the potato disease to rearing 
the plants from cuts instead of seeds, The 
potato, he maintained, died in the course of thirty 
w forty years. The cuts inherited all the weak- 
leses and disease of the “parent” plant, so to 
peak; hence the potato blight, with all its loss 
md inconvenience. The cure was to grow from 





the seed, and thus constantly renew the strength 
and vigour of the plant. 

This is a view which is very far from being new. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that it rests on 
a basis in any way sound. The Anacharis, which 

our ponds and water navigation, never seeds 
in this country, being represented only by one 
sex. No one, however, can say that it is less 
vigorous because entirely propagated by “ cuts.” 

After the audience had gradually unpacked 
itself, and had filtered off to the different depart- 
ments, Dr. Carpenter commenced with an energy, 
invigorated by the lively attack lately made upon 
him by Mr. Carter, an account of the present 
state of the Eozoon controversy. Dr. Carpenter 
was rather in the position of the traditional Irish- 
man who implored some one with many adjurations 
to tread on the tail of his coat. But the Galway 
professors had left Dr. Carpenter the free posses- 
sion of the field. Unfortunately, every one con- 
gratulated Dr. Carpenter on his bloodless victory ; 
and, after again reiterating his regret that no one 
had been found to withstand him, he consoled 
himself by promising to exhibit his specimens in 
the museum, and to do battle with all and any 
who would seek him there. He contended that 
the hypothesis of the foraminiferal origin of Eozoon 
entirely accorded with the features alike of the 
general and of the minute structure of the best 
preserved specimens of this body, and that it is 
the only hypothesis which fits all the facts of the 
case ; whilst the hypothesis of subsequent meta- 
morphic change, which has every probability to 
recommend it, fully accounts for all the appearances 
on which the anti-Eozoonists rely as evidence of 
its mineral origin, which, in the face of the new 
evidence he adduced, was to his mind utterly 
“unthinkable.” Until these facts shall have been 
disproved by the examination of the specimens 
which he was ready to submit to any or all of his 
opponents, he must claim to withdraw from a 
controversy which cannot be carried further to any 
advantage without a “‘ comparison of actual speci- 
mens.” Whilst he admitted to the full every 
evidence of mineralization adduced by Profs. King 
and Rowney, they did not admit the evidence of 
organic structure which they had not seen, but 
which he had expressed his willingness to place 
before them, with the parallelisms presented by 
recent foraminifera. He was endeavouring to 
engage his Canadian associates in the preparation 
of a joint monograph on Eozoon, to be offered to 
the Palzontographical Society, with a request that, 
before determining either to accept or to decline 
it, the council would appoint a committee of 
“experts,” qualified by their knowledge of micro- 
paleontology and micro-mineralogy to judge whether 
what they held to be organic structure could be 
possibly regarded as the product of any kind of 
physical or chemical action. 

The only other paper of general interest was an 
account, by Prof. Macalister, of a large basking 
shark (Selache maximus), lately caught on the 
west coast of Ireland. The specimen was twenty- 
five feet long, and from its liver ninety imperial 
gallons of oil were extracted. This shark is quite 
devoid of ferocity, feeds on small crustacea, and 
has between his gillarches long whalebone-like 
teeth of true dentine, which act as strainers and 
prevent the food (taken in at the mouth with the 
water for breathing purposes) from escaping through 
the gill-slits. Its teeth, as might be imagined, 
are very small and conical. An additional interest 
is attached to this curious animal from the fact 
that Bishop Gunner, who first described it, be- 
lieved it to be the whale that swallowed Jonah. 

On Friday morning the large lecture-room of 
the Medical School in Queen’s College was soon 
filled by those who had come to hear Dr. Hooker's 
address; and, though a pause was made after its 
commencement to find additional room for the 
crowds upon the stairs by packing more closely 
the sitting and standing audience, numbers were 
unable to gain admission at all. 

Dr. Hooker took for his subject ‘ The Carnivorous 
Habits of some of our Brother-organisms—Plants.’ 
There was a kind of weird interest about the story 





which was gradually unfolded of the passionless 
but remorseless mechanism by which Venus’s Fly- 
trap, our own Sun-dew, the Side-saddle plants of 
North America and their congeners, and the 
Pitcher plants of the East Indies lure and capture 
unwary insects. And this aspect of the address, 
which evidently held the audience half fascinated 
for a considerably longer space of time than 
addresses usually occupy, was brought still more 
into prominence by an admirable series of dia- 
grams, besides a collection of specimens of the 
plants such as probably no other garden in the 
world than that of Glasnevin could have furnished, 
and many of which were shown during the lecture 
to be gorged with their prey. But the address 
was, apart from this, a remarkable chapter of 
scientific history: it opened with the period, a 
century ago, when naturalists were in the full tide 
of investigation, to which the writings and per- 
sonal correspondence of Linnzus had given the 
impulse ; and it closed with the present day, which 
has seen all the facts of Natural History set in 
a new light by the genius of Mr. Darwin. And 
it was curious to notice, as Dr. Hooker passed 
from one writer or observer to another, how 
teleological or physiological prepossessions influ- 
enced the view which each took of precisely 
similar facts. Ellis sent Linneus a drawing and 
specimen of the Venus’s Flytrap, which he had 
received from John Bartram, of Philadelphia, 
“ Botanist to the King,” with an account of its 
habits, which proved, as Ellis thought, that 
“Nature had some views towards its nourish- 
ment ”; for, as Ellis correctly observed, the “trap” 
never opens as long as the insect, which ultimately 
dies, remains in it. But Linnzus thought that the 
movement of the leaf was an example of irritability, 
like that of the sensitive plant, and declared—it is 
difficult to see on what authority—that as soon as 
the struggles of the imprisoned insect ceased, the 
leaf opened, and allowed it to escape. About sixt 
years after Linnzus, Dr. Curtis, who lived in Nort. 
Carolina, where the Dionzea is found, discovered the 
sensitive region of the leaf, and confirmed Ellis’s 
opinion as to the object with which the captures of 
insects were made. A few years ago, Mr. Canby, 
an American botanist, also studied the plant in the 
same district, and made out, by feeding the plant 
with fragments of beef, that the leaves secrete a 
fluid with distinctly digestive properties, and that 
they absorb the animal matter which has been re- 
duced to the liquid state. The insectivorous habits 
of the sun-dew have also been more or less known 
for the last hundred years, and have been forgotten 
and re-discovered, like those of Dionza. The history 
of our knowledge of the habits of the side-saddle 
plants (Sarracenia) was traced out in the same way. 
The curious hollow or trumpet-shaped leaves are 
furnished with a kind of hood, which sometimes 
stands erect, sometimes over-arches the opening, 
so as to excluderain. But during the period when 
the leaf is mature, the mouth is smeared with 
a honeyed secretion, and this, in some instances, 
also exists along a trail leading to the ground on 
the outside of the leaf. Insects visit the pitchers 
for the sake of the sweet food, and, losing their 
foothold, slip gradually down the smooth surfaces 
in the inside till they reach either the water 
which the pitcher contains, or a fluid secreted at 
the bottom, which very speedily asphyxiates them. 
Even if this is not effected, their escape is rendered 
impossible by the reflexed hairs with which the 
bottom and upper part of the pitcher are lined. 
How far there is a true digestion in Sarracenia, is 
not, at present, clearly made out, but Dr. Hooker's 
experiments appear to leave no doubt that in 
Nepenthes albuminous matters undergo, without 
decomposition, the characteristic softening and 
solution which is characteristic of that process, 
Moreover, it seems pretty clear that absorption 
of the dissolved nitrogenous food also takes place. 
The general conclusions, which ingeniously 
welded into a whole the different parts of the 
address, may be quoted at length :—‘In what I 
have said I have described the most striking in- 
stances of plants which seem to invert the order 
of Nature and draw their nutriment—in part at 
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least—from the animal kingdom, which is often 
held to be the function of the vegetable kingdom 
to sustain. I might have added some additional 
cases to those I have dwelt upon. Probably, too, 
there are others still unknown to science, or whose 
habits have not yet been detected. But the pro- 
blem that forces itself upon our attention is, how 
does it come to pass that these singular aberrations 
from the otherwise uniform order of vegetable nu- 
trition make their appearance in remote parts of 
the vegetable kingdom ?—why are they not more 
frequent ?—and how were such extraordinary habits 
brought about, or contracted? At first sight the 
perplexity is not diminished by considering the 
nature of ordinary vegetable nutrition. The roots 
take up certain matters from the soil. Nitrogen 
forms nearly four-fifths of the air we breathe, yet 

lants can possess themselves of none of it in the 
Free uncombined state. They withdraw, in minute 
quantities, from the ground, nitrates and salts of 
ammonia, and from these they build up, with 
starch, or some analogous material, albuminoids or 
protein compounds, necessary for the sustentation 
and growth of protoplasm. At first sight, nothing 
can So -aume unlike this than a Dionza or a Ne- 

mthes capturing insects, pouring out a digestive 
Paid upon them, and absorbing the albuminoids 
of the animal, in a form probably directly capable 
of appropriation for their own nutrition. Yet 
there is something not altogether wanting in 
analogy in the case of the most regularly consti- 
tuted plants. The seed of the castor-oil plant 
contains, besides the embryo seedling, a mass of 
cellular tissue or endosperm filled with highly nu- 
tritive substances. The seedling lies embedded 
in this ; and as the warmth and moisture of ger- 
mination set up changes which bring about the 
liquefaction of the contents of the endosperm, the 
embryo absorbs them, grows in so doing, and at 
last, having taken up all it can from the exhausted 
endosperm, developes chlorophyll in its cotyledons 
under the influence of light, and relies for the 
future on its own resources, A large number of 
plants, then in their young condition, borrow their 
nutritive compounds ready prepared, and this is, in 
effect, what carnivorous plants do later in life. 
The absolute difference between plants which 
absorb and nourish themselves by the products of 
the decomposition of plant structures and those 
which make a similar use of animal structures, is 
not very great. We may imagine that plants 
accidentally permitted the accumulation of insects 
in some parts of their structure, and the practice 
became developed because it was found to be use- 
ful. It was long ago suggested that the receptacle 
formed by the connate leaves of Dipsacus might 
be an incipient organ of this kind ; and though no 
insectivorous habit has ever been brought home to 
that plant, the theory is not improbable. Linnzus, 
and more lately Baillon, have shown how a pitcher 
of Sarracenia may be regarded as a modification of 
a leaf of the Nympheza type. We may imagine 
such a leaf first becoming hollow, and allowing 
débris of different kinds to accumulate; these 
would decompose, and a solution would be pro- 
duced, some of the constituents of which would 
diffuse themselves into the subjacent plant tissues. 
This is, in point of fact, absorption ; and we may 
— that in the first instance—as, perhaps, 
still in Sarracenia purpwrea—the matter absorbed 
was merely the saline nutritive products of decom- 
position, such as ammoniacal salts. The act of 
digestion—that process by which soluble food is 
reduced without decomposition to a soluble form 
fitted for absorption—was doubtless subsequently 
acquired. The secretion, however, of fluids by 
plants is not an unusual phenomenon. In many 
Aroids a small gland at the apex of the leaves 
secretes fluids, often in considerable quantities, and 
the pitcher of Nepenthes is only a gland of this 
kind, enormously developed. May not, therefore, 
the wonderful pitchers and carnivorous habit of 
Nepenthes have both originated by natural selec- 
tion out of one such honey-secreting gland as we 
still find developed near that part of the pitcher 
which represents the tip of the leaf? We may 
suppose insects to have been entangled in the 





viscid secretion of such a gland, and to have 
perished there, being acted upon by those acid 
secretions that abound in these and most other 
plants. The subsequent differentiation of the 
secreting organs of the pitcher into aqueous, sac- 
charine and acid would follow pari passu with the 
evolution of the pitcher itself, according to those 
mysterious laws which result in the correlation of 
organs and functions throughout the kingdom of 
Nature, and which, in my apprehension, transcend 
in wonder and interest those of evolution and the 
origin of species. These remarks will, I hope, lead 
you to see that, though the processes of plant 
nutrition are, in general, extremely different from 
those of animals, and involve very simple com- 
pounds, yet that the protoplasm of plants is not 
absolutely prohibited from availing itself of food, 
such as that by which the protoplasm of animals 
is nourished, under which point of view these phe- 
nomena of carnivorous plants will find their place, 
as one more line in the continuity of Nature.” 





GEOGRAPHY. 
(SECTION E. 

THE meetings of this Section, held in the com- 
modious library of the Presbyterian College, proved, 
as heretofore, steadily attractive ; perhaps more so 
than those of any other department. Yet, with 
the exception of the presence of the great African 
traveller, Dr. Schweinfurth, whose knowledge of 
English was not sufficient to enable him to read 
the highly-interesting paper he had communicated, 
they held out no promise of excitement. The tone 
of the meetings was especially practical, and the 
President, Major Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, 
so well known in connexion with the Palestine 
Survey, is to be congratulated alike upon the 
courage with which, abandoning the beaten track 
of opening addresses, he asserted the importance 
of professional topography, and the especial success 
attending the papers upon that subject read at the 
meetings. In his address he discussed the influ- 
ence of a knowledge of the physical features of the 
earth’s crust on military operations, so strongly 
proved of late by the Abyssinian and Khivan 
marches, and by the unvaried successes of the 
German army in its advance upon Paris. Dwelling 
upon the necessity of obtaining a knowledge of 
the geography and topography of all possible 
theatres of war, Major Wilson was evidently of 
opinion that our Government has never made 
sufficient efforts to acquire the information so 
much needed in this direction :—pointing out the 
ignorance of the authorities as to the topography 
of the Gold Coast district, in spite of our having 
had military establishments there for years ; the 
want of official knowledge of the Persian frontier ; 
the apathy concerning such a highly important 
kingdom as Afghanistan ; and the lack of enter- 
prise in the equally important Trans-Himalayan 
explorations, till Shaw and Hayward led the way 
to Yarkand and Kashgar. The intense activity of 
the Russian topographical staff was contrasted with 
our own comparative supineness, the Russians being 
far in advance of us in all that relates to survey 
operations and the geographical exploration which 
should always be carried on simultaneously with 
the advance of an expeditionary force into an un- 
known or but partially known country, as they, at 
least, have learned in time the lesson that oppor- 
tunities once lost may never be recovered, and 
accordingly make every effort to take advantage 
of those that are offered to them. On the expedi- 
tion against Khiva, each column had attached to it 
an astronomer and small topographical staff, whose 
duty it was to fix the geographical positions of all 
camps, and map the route and adjacent country; 
whilst officers on detached duty were instructed to 
keep itineraries of their routes, which might be 
fitted in with more accurate survey ; and it is much 
to be regretted, in the interests of geography, that 
some such system was not adopted during the 
recent operations on the Gold Coast, and that for 
want of it so little, comparatively speaking, has 
been added to our knowledge of Ashantee and the 
Protectorate. After some words upon the origin 
of national survey from military requirements, and 
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the contributions to geographical science afforded 
in the first instance by topographical surveys (in 
the course of which the especial excellence of the 
German military cartographical productions Wag 
pointed out), the President again met with the 
cordial reciprocation of his crowded audience jn 
his discussion of the appliances used in geographi. 
cal instruction in our schools, various improyg 
ments in which were proposed, and the more 
extensive adoption of models or relief ma 
insisted upon. Cost has been, and always will 
an obstacle in this direction, but the means of con: 
structing relief maps with greater ease and rapidity, 
and at less outlay, are quickly accumulating as the 
6-inch contoured sheets of the Ordnance Survey 
are published. Instruction here should begin gt 
home, and, as this survey progresses, Major Wilsop 
suggested that each decent school in the country 
should be provided with a model and map of the 
district in which it is situated. In wall maps, 
boundaries and detail have been too much attended 
to, and general features neglected—the political 
and not the physical element being preferred, (jf 
this, the Palestine map usually found in schools 
was adduced as a special instance ; and this is the 
more to be regretted, as there is no book that bear 
the impress of the country in which it was written 
so much as the Bible ; but at present it is quite 
impossible for a teacher to enable his pupils to 
realize what that country is with the maps at his 
disposal. This instructive address concluded with 
a brief reference to the more important geographical 
events of the past year—a theme incapable of 
satisfactory discussion, as the occasion comes s0 
soon after the exhaustive anniversary address on 
the same subject by the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

The practical tone adopted by Major Wilson 
was well carried out by two resolutions adopted 
by the Committee of the Section over which he 
presided: one, urging the Government, through 
the Council of the Association, to grant a fresh 
expedition to the Pole, as requested by a recent 
deputation of the Royal Geographical Society ; the 
other, applying for pecuniary assistance from the 
funds in aid of the Palestine Exploration Survey, 
with the especial idea of ascertaining the level 
of the Sea of Galilee and the fall of the River 
Jordan. 

After the President’s address, two interesting 
Arctic papers were read: one communicated by 
Rear-Admiral Sherard Osborn (unavoidably ab 
sent), and the object of which was to obtain the 
countenance of the Association as above indicated; 
the other by Lieut. Herbert Chermside, on his 
Spitzbergen experiences. Admiral Osborn urged 
the additional 120 miles towards the North Pole, 
reached by the last American Expedition under 
the late Capt. Hall, vid Baffin’s Strait and Smith's 
Sound, as a new and cogent argument in favour 
of the sending out of another Arctic Expedition 
by the British Government in the same direction. 
Pointing out that the Polar Sea comprised within 
the 70th parallel of latitude leaves a space of 2,400 
miles wide (about equivalent to the distance from 
England to Halifax), and that a line through the 
Pole from Grinnell Land, in America, to Cape 
Taimyr, in Asia, is only half the distance of the 
route from Spitzbergen to Behring’s Straits, he 
relied on the saving of 800 miles of unknown land 
or sea as his chief reason for advocating the former 
way. As additional arguments for this selection 
of a passage through the American archipelago, 
he pointed out that the European Arctic islands 
may be fairly deemed as ending 120 miles north 
of the Spitzbergen group, whilst the few Asiatic 
islands are not known to occur nearer than 15 
degrees of the Pole ; that the northern lands of the 
western hemisphere have been traced up to the 
84th parallel (or sighted to that supposed distane), 
within 360 miles of the Pole, and with no symptom 
of termination ; and that Greenland itself, up # 
83 degrees on the western and 77 degrees on 
eastern side, has been found to abound with a 
and vegetable life. He also noticed the long and 
deep-water channels, mostly north and south o 
east and west, dividing the American group,— 
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*th’s Sound (1,600 miles, so far as yet explored) 
ae aed as Ne longest strait known,—and the 
continuous soutberly motion of ice down the latter, 
which he considers as pointing to the existence of 
a great polar ocean whence the drift of ice (and 
of wood, as seen by the last American Expedition) 
issues, there being no other adequate outlet. To 
gvyoid this enormous outpour of ice, he would follow 
the Greenland coast on the western shore, trusting 
to find himself, during the brief Arctic summer, 
in a comparatively navigable sea near the pole, 
across which Asia might be reached. Other pro- 

routes were once more discussed and rejected, 
the ill-starred German Expeditions being especially 
condemned, though great praise was given to the 
crew of the Hansa (whose commander, Koldewey, 
now agrees with the author as to Smith’s Sound 
being the only practicable route). The statement 
that Hall’s crew sighted land in the 84th parallel 
was thought likely to be correct, because arctic 
lands asserted to have been sighted on former 
occasions have always been reached subsequently. 

In reply to the question cui bono? on arctic 
yontes generally, Admiral Osborn relied on the 

uliar scientific value attaching to observations 
made in the polar area, whether mathematical, 
meteorological, hydrographical, or botanical (in the 
latter case especially as regards paleontology) ; 
and he claimed the support of the Royal Society 
and its learned President, Dr. Hooker, in these 
opinions. has 

In the discussion that ensued, Mr. J. Ball inti- 
mated his belief that the Spitzbergen route was 
not yet definitely ascertained to be impracticable, 
and especially that better opportunities for ex- 
loring might be found. Admiral Ommanney, 
fimself an old Arctic explorer, entirely agreed 
with Admiral Osborn generally as to Smith’s 
Sound being the best-known route. He thought 
that the pole was now within our reach ; that the 
labour expended on the search for Franklin would 
have been better employed in a journey such as 
that now suggested ; and that a Government ex- 
pedition was more likely to succeed than private 
enterprise. The danger to life has been, in his 
opinion, much overrated, he himself having taken 
out sixty men and brought all back safe. Capt. 
Griffith Jenkins dwelt on the importance of the 
expedition as regards the special study of electrical 
henomena, the pole being a most favourable field 
hr observations, as it is free from disturbing 
agencies. Practically, however, it would seem 
that a successful voyage across the polar area must 
be of necessity so short that the requisite time for 
curate observations could not be obtained. 

Lieut. Chermside’s paper, one of the results of 
three voyages to the Spitzbergen Seas by Mr. B. 
leigh Smith, an English yachtsman, contained a 
great number of original observations on various 
Pints, especially of hydrography, indicative of great 
application and scientific ability, applied in a direc- 
tion in which the author’s training as an engineer 
ifficer could scarcely have been expected toassist him. 
In the first voyage, in 1871, the most favourable 
season was encountered. The north-eastern portion 
of Spitzbergen was found to be of nearly double 
its supposed extent; but, unluckily, want of 
preparation for an Arctic winter and the lateness 
of the season put an end to further exploration. 
Inthe second voyage, in 1872, attempts (unsuc- 
cessful for want of steam power) were made not so 
much along the land, as to penetrate the polar 
pack, In the third, a steamer was used for 
exploring, and a sailing ship as the reserve ; but the 
favourable state of the ice prevented her pene- 
tating beyond lat. 81°, her most interesting work 
being the exploring of the unvisited portion of the 
lorth-east land, and the relief of the Swedish 
Government expedition, found frozen-in in one of the 
bays on the northern coast. The author described 
the conditions of air and water in the Greenland 

illustrating by temperature soundings the 
Mobability of finding in some seasons navigable 
Water leading to very high latitudes. He es- 
Weially referred to three routes by which attempts 
i navigation might be made, viz, along the 
West coast of Spitzbergen, the east coast of 


Greenland, and the east coast of Spitzbergen, 
but was of opinion that the two latter are more 
adapted for wintering and spring sledge expe- 
ditions, owing, in the former case, to the ice- 
encumbered state of the sea, and the narrow and 
quickly closed channel along the land, and in the 
latter to the shoal depth of the sea, and the almost 
certainty of land or an ice-barrier—the cessation in 
the summer of the southward flow hardly encourag- 
ing the idea of a navigable channel in this direction. 
Lieut. Chermside also made some observations on 
the glaciers of Spitzbergen, none of which he proved 
to be less than sixty years old, and on the lowness 
of the snow-line, and its probable causes. Striking 
examples were adduced of the rapidity of up- 
heaval now going on, illustrated by the depths 
found around grounded bergs, the height of which 
was measured, and the immense distances inland 
and heights above the water at which whale-bones 
and but little decayed drift-wood were discovered. 
He was of opinion that the whole of the recent 
additions to the north-east land were, at no more 
distant period than the sixteenth century, under 
the sea; and this idea he supported as well by the 
evidences of upheaval already alluded to, as by 
the changes to be found between the land as it 
now exists and as represented in the old Dutch 
charts, 

Then followed a paper ‘On the Demarcation of 
the International Boundary between Canada and 
the United States (1872-3), by Capt. S. Ander- 
son, R.E., Chief Astronomer to the North Ameri- 
can Boundary Commission, who headed a detach- 
ment of forty-four Royal Engineers which left 
Liverpool on 22nd August, 1872, and reached the 
frontier at Pembina on 20th September. Here 
astronomical and surveying parties were organized, 
and, whilst the former determined the boundary 
line at points twenty to thirty miles apart by 
zenith telescope observations, giving a result with 
a probable error in latitude of ten feet, the latter 
surveyed the country for a distance of from six to 
fifteen miles north of the boundary. During the 
winter, the parties were at work between Red 
River and the Lake of the Woods, for in that 
swampy country (the nature of which is sufficiently 
well known from the surveys of Dawson and other 
Canadians) that season is most favourable for such 
operations. Besides the observations indicated, 
the longitude of Pembina was carefully determined 
by electric telegraph ; a series of instrument-levels 
was carried along the boundary, and magnetic 
and meteorological observations were taken. In 
the summer of 1873, the survey to the westward 
of the Red River was begun ; and as the country 
had not previously been explored, it was deemed 
advisable to organize a reconnaissance party, for 
the purpose of selecting camps, establishing depéts, 
&c. Owing to the necessity of carrying supplies, 
including even wood and water, the total strength 
of the Commission was raised to two hundred and 
seventy-five persons. In the course of that season, 
four hundred and thirty-seven miles of boundary 
were surveyed, the latitude and longitude of thirty- 
eight points ascertained, ten principal astronomical 
stations determined by zenith observations, and 
meteorological, magnetic, and barometrical obser- 
vations made. At Pembina, the Red River is 
seventy-five yards wide, ten feet deep in summer, 
and seven hundred and fifty-two feet above the 
sea. From this point westward, the boundary 
crosses thirty-five miles of fertile alluvial prairie 
land ; it then traverses for twelve miles the rugged 
and wooded Pembina mountains, and enters the 
Great Plains (1,400 feet above the sea). These 
plains have a poor soil, granite boulders are scat- 
tered about, and patches of luxuriant grass are met 
with only in hollows. Supplies of wood or water 
cannot here be depended upon for sixty-eight 
miles, These plains are altogether unfit for agri- 
cultural purposes, though available as pasture. 
By an ascent of two hundred feet, the boundary 
then enters the Turtle Mountains, well-wooded, 
and full of little lakes, and, after thirty-four 
miles, again emerges upon the open plain, which 
it traverses for one hundred and thirty-eight miles 





further west, at an average elevation of two thou- 


sand feet. The soil here is sandy, and the scanty 
bunch-grass only affords pasture for a few herds of 
antelopes. At a distance of two hundred and 
eighty miles from Red River the plain ceases, and 
by a gradual ascent of two hundred and fifty feet 
enters upon the Great Coteau, a prairie extending 
north and south, and leads to a remarkable plateau 
(2,250 feet), composed of a series of irregular 
ridges, which extend for thirty-three miles, when 
the boundary traverses, for fifteen miles, a district 
of alkaline lakes, the white deposits from which 
contrast strangely with a bright crimson plant 
growing on their margins. After this, the boun- 
dary enters the basin of the Missouri, the soil 
becomes clayey and very friable, and is cut up by 
rain into deep ravines. Leaving this ru dis- 
trict, after thirty miles it enters a more undulating 
country (2,300 feet). Lignite coal, in seams 2-5 
feet thick, and available as fuel, was found here, 
but very little wood. The character of the country 
continues the same for seventy miles, the extreme 
reached. Buffaloes were rarely met with, as, 
within the last fifteen years, they have migrated 
from the vicinity of the Red River to the country 
six hundred miles west. The surveying parties 
suffered much from mosquitoes and from violent 
thunder-storms, which converted the plain into a 
vast lake in June and July, followed by six weeks 
of drought, when prairie fires frequently occurred. 
On 22nd September the equinoctial snow-storms 
set in from the north-west, lasting for five days. 
In spite, however, of these unfavourable climatic 
conditions, the health of the working ies con- 
tinued good. It would appear from the Report, 
which is accompanied by maps and photographs, 
that, excepting a small tract in the peas wd 
vicinity of Red River, the country explored holds 
out no inducements to settlers. 

On Thursday, the first paper read was by Mr. E. 
G. Ravenstein, on Dr. G. Nachtigall’s Explorations 
in Africa, 1869-74. This traveller (whose name 
even is only recently known to English geographers) 
was body-physician to the Bey of Tunis, and volun- 
teered to accompany presents forwarded to the 
Sheikh of Bornu by the German Emperor, in recog- 
nition of the kindness shown by that potentate to 
several German travellers who had visited his 
country. A long residence in Northern Africa, 
and a thorough knowledge of the language and the 
customs of the country, peculiarly qualified him for 
the duty he had undertaken. Furnished with mer- 
curial barometers, aneroids, a hypsometer, and 
thermometers, he left Tripoli on the 18th February, 
1869, and, following the usual road, vid Sokna, 
arrived at Murzuk on the 27th March. The 
caravan traffic between Murzuk and Bornu having 
been interrupted in consequence of raids under- 
taken by the Welad Sliman against Bilma, and 
there being no immediate prospect of its being 
resumed within a reasonable period, Nachtigall de- 
termined to employ his enforced leisure by paying 
a visit to Tibesti, an oasis of the Eastern fk ag 
inhabited by the Tibbu Reshade, and never pre- 
viously visited by a European. He left Murzuk 
on the 6th June, and after thirty-six days’ journey 
he reached Tao, the first inhabited spot of that 
oasis. At the time of his visit most of the inhabit- 
ants had retired to the hills or to Bardai, a fertile 
valley beyond the lofty mountain range which inter- 
sects Tibesti from north to south. The traveller's 
reception was by no means favourable, but he 
nevertheless persevered, and, passing a remarkable 
extinct crater and a mountain pass, 6,700 feet in 
height (the highest mountain of the district attain- 
ing an altitude of 7,900 feet), succeeded in making 
his way to Bardai. But there he nearly fell a 
victim to an infuriated mob, and only owed his 
life to the kindness of one of the most influential 
chiefs of the place. Kept a close prisoner, and 
unable to explore, Nachtigall escaped after a 
month’s detention, and, after undergoing indescrib- 
able hardships, reached Murzuk on the 8th October. 
On the 18th April he was able to start for Bornu, 
the capital of which he reached on the 6th July, 
1870. The Sheikh received him with the greatest 





kindness, and facilitated his proposed geographical 
researches in every way. Nachtigall first directed 
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his steps to the north-east, to Borku, a district to the 
south of Tibesti, and likewise not visited before. 
This journey resulted in the remarkable discovery 
that Ga Tsad at some former period discharged 
a river in a north-easterly direction, which emptied 
itself into a vast lake, at that time filling the 
depression of Bodele. Numerous skeletons of 
fishes, &c., testify to the existence of this ancient 
lake, and even now, after unusually heavy rains, 
Lake Tsad is stated to discharge a stream in that 
direction. After his return to Kuka, Nachtigall 
started for Bagirmi, to the exploration of which 
he devoted the time between the 27th February 
and 9th August, 1872. He unravelled the compli- 
cated hydrography of the Shari and its tributaries, 
and added much to our knowledge of the heathen 
tribes dwelling in the far south, a savage though 
industrious race, who are constantly exposed to 
the slave-hunting raids of their Mohammedan 
neighbours. Nachtigall himself witnessed some of 
the most horrid scenes of this horrid traffic in 
human beings, and does not hesitate in charging 
the Turkish authorities in Tripoli and Fezzan with 
conniving at it. In the beginning of March, 1873, 
Nachtigall finally left Kuka for the purpose of re- 
turning to Europe by way of Wadai, Dar Fur, and 
Nubia, and this object he will, in all probability, 
accomplish, for when last heard of, on the 13th 
March, 1874, he was already at the capital of Dar 
Fur, and money forwarded to him from Khartum 
had safely reached him. 

Dr. Schweinfurth’s ‘ Notes on the Oases of the 
Lybian Desert’ followed, and were received by a 
crowded audience with marked attention. After 
referring to the small knowledge hitherto pos- 
sessed of the Lybian Desert, and the recent ad- 
ditions to it by Nachtigall and Rohlfs, he described 
his own exploration of the great oasis El-Khargeh 
(the outer), distinguished from Dakkel (the inner), 
the basis of Rohlfs’s expedition, three days’ journey 
further westward. He reached the capital of this 
outer oasis (of the same name) in January, after 
five and a half days’ march (190 kilométres, almost 
south) from Sivot. At the end of April he re- 
turned to the shores of the Nile, wid Girgeh, the 
result of his journey being a triangulation on a 
measured basis of 34 kilométres. The oasis is 120 
kilométres in length, and so formed as to resemble 
the bottom of a gigantic valley, the width of 
which appears very much to exceed the Nile at its 
broadest. On the north and east it is bounded by 
mountains detached from the Lybian plateau, com- 
posed above of hard, brilliant, red nummulite 
chalk, and below of chalk of dazzling whiteness. 
As a whole, it is not uninterruptedly verdant, 
being of the usual monotonous yellow, but with 
black and green spots. These little islands, as it 
were, are the arable portions, the springs sur- 
rounded by acacias, the fields, palm-groves, brooks, 
and ponds. He dwells with animated language 
upon the pleasure excited by the undulating plains, 
bubbling watercourses, and terraces of vegetation 
of those enchanting spots. The ten inhabited por- 
tions are stated to have 5,700 inhabitants, dwelling 
in restricted and fortified situations, owing to their 
continual dread of surprise by Tripolitanian hordes. 
In Khargeh itself, the houses are absolutely built 
over the streets, being, as it were, on piles, sup- 
ported by rough beams, through which the in- 
habitants grope in a stooping posture. Though 
using a language differing but little from that of 
the modern Egyptians, they betray no facial cha- 
racteristics of the latter, being apparently the 
remains of one of the numerous Lybian races of the 
hieroglyphical Berber nations, of more northern ex- 
traction. They are of signally livid complexion, 
owing to prevalence of fever from miasma. Vac- 
cination is enforced. They are lax in their ob- 
servance of the rules of the Prophet, and do not 
possess a single trace of Christian tradition. Five 
large temples (five hundred years before Christ), 
seven Roman castles, hundreds of wells, the 
Necropolis of Hibe, and other remains, testify to 
the great former prosperity of the oasis. Close 
to Doosh is the dwelling of a commander in the 
time of Trajan, in excellent preservation. The 
Necropolis (Christian) of Hibe is in wonderfully 





perfect condition. Its construction deviates en- 
tirely from Egyptian models, and follows the 
Roman rather than the Greek style. Embalming 
was certainly practised here by Christians of the 
first five centuries. The various inscriptions on 
rocks, dating through a series of epochs, afford a 
strange picture of the slowness with which time 
effects transformations of surface. Seventy-five 
springs, all of the earliest antiquity, are in use, 
and no new ones are ever opened. They are 
periodically cleaned by divers, at the risk of their 
lives, for a few copper piastres. An Egyptian 
engineer has, however, found water at 60 to 100 
métres in the Dakhel oasis ; and there is no doubt 
that the district could be restored by artesian wells 
to its former prosperity. The author thinks it 
least improbable that the water has its source in 
the Nubian Nile, probably above the cataracts 
of Wady Talfa; but he seems to doubt all the 
explanations attempted for its origin, by stating 
that all these springs are thermal, far exceeding 
the average temperature of the year, and con- 
sequently of the upper strata of the Sahara. There 
are no traces of the bed of a former current from 
the Egyptian Nile valley westward through which 
the Nile might have flowed, although an imaginary 
series of oasis valleys figures in all maps. It is 
strange, nevertheless, that “ Bader-bela ma” (i.e, 
river without water) is a frequent local name for 
valleys and sandy-wadys. The soil of the oasis 
chain betrays no traces of the clay alluvial land of 
the Nile ; there are no fish in any of the waters ; 
and the botanico-geographical facts recapitulated by 
the author also negative the idea of the Nile having 
ever flowed here. After entering upon the various 
geological features of the district at some length, he 
thinks it safe to assume that the subterranean water 
of the oases is equal to that of a first-class river. 
The scheme of irrigation is primitive, neither draw- 
wells nor wheels being known, and much is wasted, 
becoming impregnated with salts from some of the 
strata ; and these salts, and the encroachment of 
quicksands, which usurp the finest parts of the 
oasis, are very prejudicial to cultivation. The 
sand-hills are continuously advancing from north 
to south, with a gentle inclination westward, form- 
ing acrescent-like arch. The largest are in Dakhel, 
where they are insurmountable for camels, and 
prevented Rohlfs’s advance. All Egyptian plants, 
except the hogs-bean, are found in the oasis, many 
cereals being cultivated, and rice and barley espe- 
cially thriving. The date is naturally the staple 
of the agriculturist, and the bearing trees are 
estimated at 80,000, taxes being levied on the 
number of trees and the area of the cultivated soil. 
One tree is noted as sixty years old, with six-fold 
ramifications of long shooting branches, and is 
stated as probably not to be matched in the whole 
world. The camel cannot be acclimatized, owing 
to the damp summer miasma and plagues of 
midges; but donkeys, cows, buffaloes, and sheep are 
easily reared. The indigenous mammalian fauna 
is extensive (including five carnivora) ; stationary 
birds are few, but migratory birds abound, though, 
singularly enough, neither ducks nor geese are 
found in the oasis. All the oases on the east of 
the Lybian desert have the same Flora, and the 
explored part yielded 225 species, which would 
probably only be increased by one fourth if more 
thoroughly worked. Nearly half of them are con- 
nected with the culture of rice. Even in its most 
torpid state, the soil appears nowhere wanting in 
vegetable germs. 

Surgeon-Major Rowe, chief of the staff to Sir 
John Glover’s Expedition, then gave an account of 
his personal experiences on the road from the 
Volta to Coomassie, the details of which were 
listened to with much interest, but which con- 
tained no points of geographical novelty or 
importance ; and the African day’s work concluded 
with a somewhat unconnected extract from Lieu- 
tenant Cameron’s Journal, from 11th November, 
1873, when he left Unyanyembe, until his arrival 

jiji The chief 
value of this Journal appears to consist in the 
numerous observations for altitude, longitude, and 
latitude, which, in the opinion of Capt. George, 





a 
of the Royal Geographical Society, who is noy 
engaged in computing them, are highly valuable, 

The short sitting of Saturday was enti 
occupied by Dr. Carpenter, who delivered }js 
popular discourse ‘On the Results of the “Chal. 
lenger” Researches into the Physical Conditions 
of the Deep Sea.’ This, essentially the same x 
the Lecture delivered by the author ‘On the 
Temperature of the Atlantic,’ at the Royal Instity. 
tion of Great Britain on 20th March last, and, tg 
a certain extent, repeated before the Royal 
graphical Society (in No. 4. of Vol. XVIII. of the 
Proceedings of which body it is incorporated with 
other matter, under the title of ‘ Further Inquiries 
on Oceanic Circulation’ ), appeared to be of special 
interest to the Belfast public, from the circum. 
stance that Prof. Wyville Thomson, head of the 
scientific staff, was long resident among them, and 
that it was in their city the subject was origi 
started. The author publicly admitted the priority 
of Lenz, who, in 1845, promulgated the same 
theories as himself with regard to oceanic circy. 
lation. 

The usual discussion was commenced by M,, 
J. Ball, who attached importance to the operation 
of currents of air, and considered the gulf-stream 
due to an accumulation of forces ; he particularly 
urged the necessity of obtaining the rates of trans. 
port of masses of water. Mr. J. Aitken referred 
to experiments on the salinity of sea-water, which 
seem to negative Dr. Carpenter’s theory; and 
Lieut. Chermside objected, from his own observa 
tions during his Spitzbergen’s voyage above men- 
tioned, to the theory that circulation is due to 
difference of temperature alone, asserting that it is 
owing to difference of salinity as well as of tempe 
rature. According to him, the water on the west 
coasts of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla is of a 
temperature far above the normal one of the lati- 
tudes, and the isotherms below the surface ar 
higher, with increasing depth in many places in 
the Arctic Ocean ; but here, owing to the ses 
shoaling near the land against which the currents 
are forced by the earth’s rotation, they rise rapidly 
to the surface, producing its high temperature, and 
the mildness of the climate found on those coasts, 
In the deep sea of the Arctic Ocean, the warm 
water is found below, being a northward flow of 
equatorial water, of sufficient salinity to outweigh 
the brackish Polar water, even at a comparatively 
high temperature. As evidence of such water 
being equatorial, he observed that where, as of 
Spitzbergen, it is found at the surface, it is heavier 
than that of the seas both to the east and west, 
these results being the mean of daily observations 
with delicate hydrometer bulbs. The northward 
set of the current from distant latitudes was illu- 
trated by the fact of a bean of a pod-bearing 
plant of the Gulf of Florida being found on the 
coast of Nova Zembla, and numerous objects, 
evidently drifted from Norway, on the Spitz 
bergen coast. The agreement of the deep-ses 
temperature observations of Leigh Smith’s three 
cruises, during which the same route has been 
twice travelled over, was shown to be very close 
in many cases; these again according in a Ie 
markable way with those of earlier explorers, 
the maxima in identical localities being usually 
rather less in the recent soundings, as might 
expected from the use of protected thermometer. 
The possibility of a warm current plunging under 
ice and re-appearing, is suggested by the opel 
water found on the west coast of Spitzbergen 
the depth of winter, and separated from that of 
the Norwegian coast by a barrier of ice often more 
than 250 miles wide. This current, as Lieut 
Chermside presumed, may run in a submarine 
stratum to the north-west corner of Spitzbergen; 
and he was of opinion that, if any land exist t0 
the north-east, there must here again be a surgilg 
up of the warm waters against the coast, ands 
consequent chance of navigation in summer. 

On Monday, Mr. Hutchinson, late H.B.M. Cor 
sul for Callao, in some valuable remarks ‘Oa the 
Commercial, Industrial, and Natural Resources 
of Peru,’ commented on our earliest knowledg? 
of the history of Peru, observing that the county, 
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in early times, was as famous for its com- 
poche industry as for its precious metals. He 
considered the modern Peruvians to be the most 
industrious inhabitants of South America, as 
evidenced by their cultivation of cotton and sugar, 
cane, and dated the establishment of their com- 
mercial status from the beginning of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company’s inauguration in 
1940. The condition of native manufactures, 
joined to that of agriculturists, appears to point 
merringly to success in a commercial point of 
view for a nation, as it were, instinctively indus- 
tious. The author then proceeded to a notice of 
the enormous amount of mineral wealth in the 
Andes, now about to be opened to the world by 
means of railways. Hitherto, these rocky moun- 
tain masses had rendered intercommunication 
impracticable from the difficulty of transport across 
their almost impassable barriers. From Foreign 
Office Reports, it appeared that recent findings of 

o show an approximate amount of 9,294,500 
tons, and exports of nitrates from Iquique have 
increased cent. per cent. in less than three years. 
In the author’s opinion, Peru seems likely to reach 
the position before many years of being one of the 
frst South American Republics, as regards com- 
mercial prosperity. Drawings of various cuttings 
and tunnellings of the railways (some of which are 
now finished by the contractor, Mr. Henry Meiggs) 
accompanied this paper. 

Mr. Delmar Morgan then read a detailed com- 
mentary upon the travels of Athanasius Nikitin 
in 1466-1472, which, in the opinion of M. de 
Khanikof, the distinguished Russian traveller, 
who was present at the meeting, were worthy of 
attention from geographers, These travels from 
Russia, through Persia to India, have been already 
translated by Mr. Major in one of the Hakluyt 
Society’s publications (as Mr. Morgan observed), 
but much fresh explanatory matter was added. 

A meeting presided over by Major Wilson was 
naturally expected to include exploration ‘of the 
Holy Land as one of its most prominent features ; 
and this expectation was most amply fulfilled by 
Lieut. Conder’s ‘Notes on the Survey of Pales- 
tine” and Dr. Porter’s ‘Observations on a Recent 
Journey East of the Jordan.’ Lieut. Conder’s sur- 
vey was confined to Western Palestine, containing 
about 6,600 square miles, bounded by the Jordan 
ad the sea, and extending from Dan to Beersheba. 
It is divided into five geographical districts, two 
on the south, comprising the hill country of Judea 
ad the plain of Sharon; the third containing the 
plain of Esdraelon and its boundary chains ; the 
fourth, the hill country of Galilee; the fifth, the 
Jordan Valley. The country of the Beni S‘ab, or 
Shephalah, west of Nablus, was unknown until 
vsited in this survey. The author describes the 
commencement of the work (one-inch scale) in 
October, 1871, and the share taken in it by Mr. 
0. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, who died on the 23rd of 
Jme last. The map was prepared on Sir H. 
James’s system of tangential projection in sheets. 
fix of the proposed twelve are complete, and 
three are in England. The first base was con- 
ueted with the trigonometrical point at Jaffa, the 
wend being established at Esdraelon. This was 
fur and a half miles long, and the difference 
ketween its measured and calculated lengths gave 
uerror of only ‘03 per cent. The average length 
if the triangle’s side was about fifteen miles, but 
lever greater than ten in the Judean Hills, and 
ery possible check appears to have been em- 
ployed, in all cases, with an encouragingly minute 
mount of error. The rate of work rose from 60 
quare miles per month to about 180 in October, 
878, and then, with an extra man, gave a steady 
wWerage of 280. All is done on horseback, and 
he method is most fitted for military reconnais- 
face, Sketches of hill-tops, aneroid observa- 
ions, thermometrical readings, &c., and astro- 
wmical bearings, were constantly obtained as 
tmgh checks, As to names of places, the author 
terves that the original Hebrew names are still 
be found under slightly modified forms of the 
Anbic, The collection and correction of these, 





. resembles very closely that of Biblical times. 


Scripture, were carefully attended to. The num- 
ber obtained was very great (seven or eight times 
more than in any previous map), averaging two 
per square smile. Seventy special plans of anti- 
quities not before satisfactorily explored are here 
mentioned ; and seven churches and two sites of 
towns are stated to have been before entirely 
unknown. The antiquity of ruins in Palestine 
has been much exaggerated, many supposed to be 
Jewish or Pheenician turning out to be Crusading 
or Saracenic. The identifications of the altar ‘Ad, 
the site of Ainon, Zaretan, Gilgal, Scopus, Oreb, 
Zeeb, Samson’s tomb, Archelais, Ecbatana, Sozuza, 
and other places mentioned in Scripture, were 
made during the survey, and various other points 
and discoveries of archeological interest are dis- 
cussed. As to climate, there is an entire absence 
of ozone during the east wind. The mirage is not 
dependent on heat only, but requires also moisture, 
and the rise and fall of the barometer has no 
reference to storms in the Jordan valley, though 
a safe guide in the hills. The Forest of Sharon 
has been found extending for miles on the northern 
part of the plain; and altogether the seasons, rain- 
fall, and natural vegetation of modern me 
he 
vine, now unknown, was once much cultivated. A 
volcanic centre has been discovered in the plain 
of Esdraelon, and a tertiary volcanic lake south- 
west of Carmel. 
Dr. Porter defined Eastern Palestine as divided 
from Western by the valley of the Jordan, which 
extends from the base of Hermon to the borders of 
Edom, a distance of 150 miles. For about 130 
miles its surface is below the level of the sea, its 
depression at one place being 1,312 feet. This great 
chain gives the country eastward its most striking 
physical feature. Viewed from the west, it appears 
an unbroken mountain chain, but, when ascended, 
a table-land is seen to stretch from its summit into 
Arabia. The central erection rises into wooded 
heights, with an average elevation above the plateau 
of 600 feet : this is Mount Gilead, while the southern 
table-land is Moab, and the northern Bashan. The 
western side of the country is deeply furrowed by 
ravines, three of which are historically important: 
first, the Arnon, which separated the Moabites from 
the Amorites ; second, the Jabbok, which was the 
northern border of the Ammonites ; and, third, the 
Hieromax or Jarmuk, the boundary between Bashan 
and Gilead. The country was the scene of some of 
the most remarkable events in early Bible history, 
such as the raid of the eastern kings upon Sodom and 
the conquests of Israel under Moses. Questions of 
importance arise in connexion with those events. 
Are there any traces, monumental or traditional, of 
the aboriginal races, or can the line of conquest be 
followed ? The ancient inhabitants had some very 
marked characteristics. They were, to a large ex- 
tent, migratory; they were subject to wild outbursts 
of passion; they were celebrated for unbounded 
hospitality; they had a peculiar costume and a 
peculiar accent. It is, therefore, important to in- 
quire whether there be anything in the physical 
features, natural resources, or geographical posi- 
tion of the country that would account for these 
characteristics, or whether any of them still exist. 
The author proposed to show the conclusions he 
had arrived at upon these and other points while 
giving a sketch of his recent journey. He left 
Jerusalem on 13th April, but was unable to cross 
the Jordan at Jericho, because, as stated by Joshua, 
the river at that season “overfloweth all his banks,” 
He travelled up the plain to Damich, and crossed 
a ferry beside the ruins of the Roman bridge, over 
which ran the ancient road from Neapolis to Geraxa 
and Philadelphia. He showed that the dress of the 
people beyond the river is different from that of 
the western tribes, and of a more primeval type ; 
their pronunciation of certain words is also different. 
He ascended Jebel Osha, the highest peak of the 
Gilead range, and identified it with Mizpah, where 
Jephthah assembled the trans-Jordanic tribes. He 
also showed that Es-Saet is the Ramoth Gilead of 
the Bible. He travelled south to Arak-el-Emir, 
and described the remarkable excavations and 





tading to elucidate geographical passages in 


classic ruins of the palace of Hyrcanus. Thence 


he went to Heshbon, and pointed out how it com- 
manded the passes from the plateau of Moab to 
the Jordan valley, thus rendering it necessary for 
Moses to ask permission of Sihon to pass through 
his territory. The western brow of the plateau is 
deeply furrowed, and the projecting peaks near 
Heshbon formed those “ heights of Pisgah” which 
looked “toward Jeshimon”, i.¢, “the desert” 
beyond the Dead Sea. He described the ruins of 
Nebo, showing that it was a town which gave its 
name in ancient, as it does in modern times, to 
some peaks around it. One of these peaks bears 
a name which is probably a corruption of Pisgah, 
and the view from it is similar to that described in 
the account of Moses’s death. The author went to 
Rabbath Ammon over a table-land rich in pastures, 
and dotted with ruined towns. He mel the im- 
portance of excavations at Rabbah, as likely to be 
—— of interesting archeological discoveries. 

e travelled thence to Gerasa, through the simi- 
circular region of mountains skirted by the ravine 
of the Jabbok, and illustrating the statements in 
the Bible regarding the strength of the borders of 
the Ammonites. He suggested Neby Hid, a noted 
sanctuary between the ford of the Jabbok and 
Gerasa, as the probable scene of Laban’s covenant 
with Jacob, and proposed to identify Gerasa with 
the long-lost Mahanaim. From Gerasa he made 
an adventurous journey through an unknown region 
to the plain of Hauran, following the line of an 
ancient road; and he gave reasons for believing 
that this was the route by which Abraham and 
Jacob entered Palestine, and by which Moses 
invaded Bashan. He denied the identity of Dera 
with the Edrei of Og, maintaining it to be the 
Adraha of the Peutinger Tables, and followed the 
Roman road there laid down to Bozra. Thence he 
went north to Jebel Hauran, visiting its old cities, 
and describing their architecture. He argued that 
some of the private houses in those cities are much 
older than the Greek temples beside them, giving 
measurements of a few of the massive stone doors. 
Here were two colossal heads of Astarte, with the 
crescent on the forehead which gave that deity the 
name found in Genesis, Ashteroth-Karnaim. The 
ruined temples and palaces of Siah contain inscrip- 
tions bearing the names of Herod the Great and 
Agrippa ; and there is one in Nabathean characters 
of a very remarkable type, apparently recording 
the erection of a statue to a certain Malkath about 
30 Bc. From Kenath he crossed the plain of 
Bashan to Mezarib, and then, turning southward, 
passed over the northern ridge of Jebel Ajltin, 
visiting several cities of Decapolis, and finally 
crossing the Jordan valley to Bethshean. In 
conclusion, the author strongly urged the im- 
portance of a regular survey of the whole country, 
as calculated to illustrate Biblical geography and 
archeology. 

These papers appeared to afford the greatest 
satisfaction to a crowded audience, and lively dis- 
cussion followed. Dr. Ginsburg altogether denied 
the indentification of Mount Pisgah, and somewhat 
flippantly asserted that only a resuscitated Moses 
could correctly point out sites in Moab. He con- 
sidered that Arab guides had their perceptive 
faculties concentrated in the invention of pseudo- 
Biblical names, which they manufactured to order. 
Mr. Johnston, a companion of Mr. Tristram, felt 
no difficulty, from personal experience, in accepting 
the native names, if caution were observed. 

Points of much interest for geographers, both 
physical and political, occur in Col. Biddulph’s 
communication on the now well-known “ Yarkund 
mission,” the chief object of which was so well 
carried out by Mr. Forsyth in securing a treaty of 
commerce with the Atdlik (now Ameer) Ghazi, a 
chief whose territories comprise the important 
strategic position which commands the high 
road to India by Chitral, and where the routes 
from Badakshan, Khokand, Yarkund, and Kash- 
gar converge. This place, until the arrival of 
the mission, had been visited by no European save 
a Jesuit in 1622, and before him Marco Polo. 
The Atdlik appears to have increased the welfare 
of his country to a degree hitherto unheard of in 





Central Asia—order, peace, and a small amount of 
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crime being found in his dominions, in which the 
laws are strictly administered and trade encouraged ; 
and all this has been effected in less than ten 
years. The principal physical features in the 
account are the great variation in temperature 
(100° to 5° in one day); the excessive cold (83° 
inside tents, 26° outside, below zero in one instance), 
bitter winds, and heavy snow, endured on the vast 
plateaux traversed, varying from 11,000 to 19,200 
feet high; the peculiar formation of the highest 
ground (between the Pangkong Lake and the Lingzi 
Thung plains), which was like Brighton Downs 
with no grass, having no snow-peak or rock in 
sight, and the descending gradient of which was 
only 600 feet in ten miles ; and the abrupt transi- 
tion from hardships of every nature to the delights 
of Yarkund, where first-rate horses, cattle, and 
fowls were met with, and fruits of various kinds 
were abundant, melons being even then so common 
that they were given as food to donkeys, and the 
grapes equal to hot-house productions. There even 
the beggars are on horseback. The mission, after 
wintering at Kashgar, reached Kila Panja on the 
Oxus, Wakhan, in April, vid Aktash, and the Little 
Pamir Steppe by Lake Barkut Yassin. The Pamir 
was crossed by twenty-five mile marches, through 
deep snow-drifts, carrying fuel for seven marches, 
and grain the whole way! The drainage is all to 
the west, the Kizzilyart plain being the true water- 
shed; and the existence of two lakes called Kara- 
kull, one draining east, the other west, reconciles 
the apparent discrepancies in the accounts of 
former travellers. 

With regard to Central Asia, Mr. Ravenstein 
drew attention to the exploratory work performed 
by Indian natives, several of whom had been trained 
by the officers of the Trigonometrical Survey ; and 
he exhibited an excellent MS. map of the country 
between Peshawar and Wakhan, drawn by one of 
these explorers, in the possession of Dr. Leitner. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
(SECTION F.) 
WE reserve for next week our report of this 
Section. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION @G.) 

Tae President, Prof. James Thomson, opened 
the proceedings by the delivery of an Address, in 
which he spoke generally on such matters as by their 
novelty or important progress in recent times 
would, he thought, be most interesting. He com- 
menced by drawing attention to railway acci- 
dents, premising that with the construction of new 
lines, numerous junctions, and generally increased 
traffic, increased liability to accidents might 
naturally be expected. He pointed out, however, 
that increased frequency, on the whole, does not 
necessarily indicate increased danger to the indi- 
vidual traveller. Referring to the statistics of 
railway accidents published by the Board of Trade 
in Capt. Tyler’s Report for the year 1873, for 
various periods, it appears that during the last 
twenty-seven years, throughout the United King- 
dom, the proportion of passengers killed from all 
causes beyond their own control to the number of 
passengers carried, has been :—In the three years 
1847, ’48, and ’49, one in 4,782,000; in the four 
years 1856, ’57, ’58, and ’59, one in 8,708,000; 
in the four years 1866, ’67, ’68, and ’69, one in 
12,941,000 ; in the three years 1870, ’71, and ’72, 
one in 11,124,000 ; in the single year 1873, one in 
11,381,000. It shows that in spite of the increased 
risks naturally tending to arisethrough the increased 
and more crowded traffic, and the more compli- 
cated connexions of lines, the danger to the indi- 
vidual traveller is now less than half what it was 
twenty-six years ago. That the conducting of the 
traffic of railways still involves hazards far from 
inconsiderable, and that we have much to wish for 
towards abatement of dangers of numerous kinds, 
is proved by the fact that during the single year 
1873 there have been killed of the officers and 
servants of the railway companies in the United 
Kingdom one out of every three hundred and 
twenty-three; so that, at this rate, extended 





for a period of, for example, twenty years’ service, 
there would be one out of every sixteen of the 
officers and servants killed. The great majority 
of these deaths arise in shunting and other opera- 
tions at stations and along the lines ; and occur in 
numerous ways not beyond the control of the in- 
dividuals themselves. Although collisions and 
other violent accidents to trains in rapid motion, 
together with other accidents beyond the control 
of the individuals, usually cause by far the deepest 
impression on the public mind, yet the numbers of 
these fatal accidents are small in comparison to 
others arising to passengers from causes more or 
less within their own control. For instance, it may 
be noticed that last year, the year 1873, while 
the deaths of passengers arising from all causes 
beyond their own control, in the United Kingdom, 
were only forty in number, there were four times 
as many killed, namely, one hundred and sixty, in 
other ways ; and of these there were as many as 
sixty-two killed by simply falling between carriages 
and platforms. 

He then proceeded to advert to the “ block” 
system as a means of reducing the danger, if pro- 
perly carried out by means of the interlocking of 
the mechanisms for working the points and for 
working the semaphores, which, by the signals they 
show, control the engine-drivers, and consist in 
having the levers by which the pointsmen work 
these points and signals so connected that the man 
in charge cannot, or scarcely can, put one into 
a position that would endanger a train without 
his having previously the necessary danger signal 
or signals standing so as to warn the engine-driver 
against approaching too near to the place of danger. 

He called attention to an important step in the 
development and application of the block system 
lately made on the Caledonian Railway. It con- 
sists mainly in arranging that, along a line of 
railway, the semaphore arms are to be regularly 
and ordinarily kept up in the horizontal position 
for prohibiting the passage of any train, and that 
each is only to be put down when an approaching 
train is, by any electric signal from the cabin 
behind, announced to the man in charge of that 
semaphore as having entered on the block section 
behind, and when, further, that man has, by an 
electric signal sent forward to the next cabin in 
advance of inquiries whether the section in 
advance of his own cabin is clear, and has received 
in return an electric signal, meaning—“ The line 
clear ; you may put down your debarring signal, 
and let the train pass your cabin.” The main 
effect of this is, that along a line of railway the 
signals are to be regularly and ordinarily standing 
up in the debarring position against allowing any 
train to pass ; but that just as each train approaches, 
and usually before it has come in sight, they go 
down almost as if by magic, and so open the way 
in front of the train, if the line is ascertained to be 
duly safe in front ; and that, immediately on the 
passage of the train, they go up again, and by 
remaining up, keep the road closed against any 
engine or train whose approach has not been duly 
announced in advance, so as to be known in the 
first and second cabins in front of it, and kept 
closed, unless the entire block section between 
those two cabins is known to have been left clear 
by the last preceding engine or train having 
quitted it, and is sufficiently presumed not to 
have met with any other obstruction by shunting 
of carriages or waggons, or by accident, or in any 
other way. 

Deep-sea soundings were next alluded to as 
having become of more frequent practical import- 
ance in connexion with the laying of telegraphic 
cables. Until a year or two ago these were taken 
by means of the cumbrous and unwieldy arrange- 
ment of a hempen cord, and heavy sinkers of not 
less than from two to four hundred weight, 
involving considerable labour and very slow speed. 
This, however, was now superseded by a method, 
the invention of Sir William Thomson, as described 
by him at the Brighton meeting, and since practi- 
cally used with success. Instead of the hempen 
cord, a single steel wire, resembling pianoforte 
wire, is used, and which, although exposed to the 
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action of sea water, is preserved from rust 
being kept constantly when out of use, g 
immersed in or moistened with caustic 
Signalling at sea, he trusted, was on the eve of 
considerable improvement. The identification af 
the lighthouse as a guide to the mariner was of the 
utmost importance, and a provision, by which each 
lighthouse should not only show him a visibj 
light, but at the same time unerringly inform hin 
what that light is, is essential to his safety. Charle, 
Babbage more than twenty years ago had recom. 
mended this, and lately Sir William Thomson hag 
suggested a system by which, through the 

of short obscurations of different lengths, cor. 
sponding to the “dot and dash” of the Mon 
telegraph, each lighthouse would be con 
signalling its own letter or combination of letter, 
This system, it was subsequently explained to the 
meeting by Mr. Bottomley, is on trial at th 
Harbour Lighthouse at Belfast. 

The President then drew attention to our hong 
residences, where he considered little progress 
improvement had been made. Our house drai 
arrangements are habitually disgracefully had. 
and this he proclaimed emphatically, alike ip 
reference to the houses of the rich and the poor, 
We have got, since the early part of the present 
century, the benefit of the light of gas in oy 
apartments ; but we allow the pernicious products 
of combustion to gather in large quantities in the 
air we have to breathe ; and in winter eveni 
we live with our heads in heated and vitiated air, 
while our feet are ventilated with a current of 
fresh, cold air, gliding along the floor towards the 
fireplace to be drawn uselessly up the chimney, 
A very few people have commenced to provide 
chimneys or flues to carry away the fumes of their 
more important gaslights, in like manner as we 
have chimneys for our ordinary fires. The atmo- 
sphere of our large towns is not yet guarded against 
needless pollution by smoke so jealously as it should 
be. Many of the wealthier inhabitants take 
in living in the country, or in the suburbs of the 
town, as far away as they can from the mos 
densely built and most smoky districts; but the 
great masses of the people, including many ofall 
ranks, must live near their work, and for them, at 
least, greater exertions are due than have yet been 
made towards maintaining and improving the 
salubrity and the comfort of our towns. For the 
abatement or prevention of smoke from.the fur 
naces of steam-engines the main requisites have 
long been very well known ; but sufficient energy 
and determination have not yet been manifested 
towards securing their due application in practice 
In too many cases futile plans have been tried, 
and on being soon abandoned, have left a strong 
impression against the trying of more experiments; 
and this may account in part for the introduction 
of real improvements having been so slow. Smoke 
occurs when fresh coal is thrown suddenly, in to 
large quantity at once, on a hot fire. By extreme 
care a fireman may throw coal into his furnace # 
gradually as to make very little smoke; but 
mechanical arrangements for introducing constantly 
and uniformly the new supply of fresh coal have 
been devised, and several of these have been such 
as to reduce the smoke emitted to almost nothing 

A unanimous vote of thanks having bea 
passed, the reading of papers was commenced 
Mr. J. Smyth, Jun., who, at considerable | 
and with great minuteness, pointed out the import 
ance of the water power of the Bann, and th 
works which were there carried out for storing 
and utilizing these waters for industrial purposes, 
and largely taken advantage of by the distrid, 
thus contributing immensely to the development 
of the linen trade of Ireland. <A “ Differentiating 
Waste-Water Meter” was then described by Mt 
G.F. Deacon. The object of this meter is the pr 
vision of a means of detecting waste where 
system of constant supply is in operation. Mt 
Deacon, who is engineer to the Liverpool Water 
works, stated that such meters were largely in uw 
at that place, and with great success, There wert 
now forty-one at work there. This simple fom 
of meter draws a diagram on ruled paper * 
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ee : 

‘ng on @ drum driven by clockwork, which 
ond in gallons per hour the rate of flow 
through it for every instant during the day or 
night. This is effected by the rising and falling 
of a disc in a conical vessel through which the 
flow passes, and as the disc rises or falls to meet 
the exigencies of the flow, it causes a pencil 
to trace on the paper a diagram as above named. 
The importance of a means of detecting waste where 
the constant supply is in use can scarcely be over- 
rated.—The President, in conclusion, said, in con- 
nexion with this subject, that the introduction into 
every house of a cheap meter of some description 
would be most valuable. 

A paper, descriptive of the Coal-field of the 
Tuscan Maremma, and of the operations at present 

ing on there for the winning of coal, was pre- 
gented to the Section by Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, 
ju. From this paper it appears that there is 
3 considerable amount of valuable coal in this 
district. The coal is of good quality, and suitable 
both for industrial and domestic purposes, and it 
only requires capital and energy to render it 
further available. The writer, after describing the 
situation, nature, and extent of the beds, some of 
which are already fairly worked, concluded his 

r by expressing his opinion that coal-mining 
in Italy had a brilliant future in store, and in the 
hands of the English capitalists would become 
most profitable undertaking ; and if proper care 
was taken in the selection and purchase of mining 
property, and in their judicious management after- 
wards, the coal-mines of the Maremma would 
yield abundant returns for the money invested in 
them. 

A paper, by Mr. F. H. Varley, descriptive of 
“g means for taking up the inertia ” in the case of 
reversing engines was then read. The importance 
of some contrivance for effecting this object was 
admitted by all. Hitherto it had not been success- 
fully accomplished. 

On Friday (August 21) Mr. Bottomley described 
an arrangement, invented by Sir William Thomson, 
for testing experimentally the plan adverted to 
in the President’s Address, for producing the 
alternations of light and darkness as signals de- 
fining the special light to which it is attached. 
Dr. Gladstone and others, in the discussion, spoke 
strongly in favour of the introduction of the 
system in lighthouses generally. The apparatus 
was shown in actual work on the Holywood Har- 
bour Lighthouse on the Saturday evening, by: per- 
nission of the Harbour Commissioners of Belfast. 

Mr. Harland, of the well-known ship-building 
frm of Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, then described, 
ad illustrated his description by a series of elabo- 
rate models, his plan for raising and lowering the 
wrew in ships. He said that in some voyages, 
and especially during those across the Atlantic, 
the wave line on the side of the ship was very 
often such as to leave the ordinary screw half- 
exposed. Under these circumstances, the engines 
bad only half the work to do, and consequently 
were apt to run off at such speed as to injure the 
machinery. The consequence was that the engi- 
neer had to throttle or cut off a considerable por- 
tion of the steam, and the speed of the vessel was 
much reduced. To obviate that, he proposed a 
plan for lowering the screw, which was being intro- 
duced, enabling the engineer in heavy weather to 
keep the vessel going much steadier, with prac- 
tically very little reduced speed. A large amount 
of useful power was thus utilized, with the advan- 
tye of a uniform motion. Instead of the engineer 
being obliged, at different parts of the day, to 
tow the engines, he was independent of the weather, 
Vhich became merely a matter for the considera- 
tion of the captain. In crossing a bar, or when in 

ow water, the tips of the screw must not be 
bwered beneath the keel. The normal position of 
screw was that the tip should be in a line with 
keel ; but when the vessel was in more water 
tan she really required, the captain gave direc- 
lions to the engineer to lower the screw, in per- 
ming which operation no change was necessary 
the speed of the engines, and in that position 
vessel crossed the ocean. On arriving near 


port, the captain gave a counter order to raise the 
screw. In order to prevent it coming in contact 
with fishermen’s nets or other obstacles, a small 
shoe was slipped out, when necessary, under the 
screw. In Liverpool, the demand for admission 
into the graving docks by vessels which had 
broken or injured their screws, was often so great 
that it was found impossible to accommodate them 
all, and the consequence was that many vessels 
had to enter on another voyage with their screws 
in an injured condition. To meet this difficulty it 
was proposed to elevate the screw to such a posi- 
tion as, when the vessel. was half discharged, the 
screw could be repaired, and then lowered to its 
normal position, without it being actually neces- 
sary to take the vessel into dock. Not more than 
two minutes were occupied in raising or lowering 
the screw, which was accomplished by means of a 
small steam-engine located on the deck. In per- 
forming the operation there was, of course, a 
theoretical loss of power, although, practically, no 
loss could be discovered. The method by which 
Mr. Harland attained his object can only be made 
clear with the assistance of diagrams or models. 

There was a large attendance in the room 
during the reading of the paper, in which great 
interest was taken. Several gentlemen expressed 
their admiration of Mr. Harland’s invention, Mr. 
Bramwell characterizing it as one of the most 
important improvements that had ever been intro- 
duced into steam navigation. 

A paper, by Mr. C. W. Merrifield, ‘On the Deter- 
mination of the Form of Dome of Uniform Stress,’ 
was then taken, but it involved mathematical cal- 
culations of too abstruse a character to render it 
acceptable to the general reader. 

This was followed by two papers descriptive of 
inventions in connexion with the working of rail- 
ways, but of too technical a character to be suit- 
able for these pages, and unintelligible without 
diagrams. The one was by Mr. Beynon, ‘On a 
Compensating Apparatus for Distant Signal Wires,’ 
the other by Mr. Luke, ‘On a Safety Facing 
Point Lock for Railways,’ 

The day’s proceedings of the Section were con- 
cluded by a paper by Mr. George Faweus, ‘On a 
New Method of Isometrical Drawing,’ in which he 
pointed out the great facility which would be 
gained in producing drawings on this system of 
perspective by the use of an equilateral triangular 
drawing-board and a T-square, by means of which 
the special angles would be readily set out. He 
also described a lozenge-shaped protactor as an 
adjunct. 

The Section did not meet on Saturday. 








LE COMTE DE PONTECOULANT. 


Puitipre Gustave Doucet DE PonT&couLAnt, 
whose death was announced in the Atheneum 
last week, was born in 1795, and was a Scholar of 
the Polytechnic School from 1811 to 1813. The 
first volume of his great work, ‘Théorie Analytique 
du Systéme du Monde,’ was published at Paris in 
1829, the fourth and last volume in 1846. When 
the second predicted return of Halley’s comet was 
approaching, the Academy of Sciences of Paris 
proposed its perturbations as the subject of a prize, 
which was awarded to Pontécoulant in the year 
1829. The result of his calculations was that the 
comet would be in perihelion on the 7th of 
November, 1835. He afterwards corrected this 
result by taking into account the action of the 
Earth before the perihelion passage of 1759, and 
by employing an improved value of Jupiter’s mass ; 
and thus concluded that the comet would be in 
perihelion on the 14th of November. That event 
took place on the 17th, three days only after his 
prediction. It is unnecessary here more than to 
refer to similar calculations of others, of which the 
principal were those of Rosenberger, Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy at Halle in Saxony. 
Pontécoulant was the author of many other in- 
vestigations in physical astronomy, which were 
published in the Comptes Rendus of the French 
Academy, and related chiefly to points in the 


talents of so many distinguished mathematicians. 
He held an appointment for some years under the 
Government of Louis Philippe as Captain, and 
afterwards Colonel, in the Royal Corps of the 
French Artillery. As mentioned last week, he 
died at his chateau at Pontécoulant, in the depart- 
ment of Calvados, on the 2lst of July last. 
Amongst other honours conferred upon him by 
foreign scientific bodies, he had been for several 
— an Associate of the Royal Astronomical 
ociety of London. 








HSrience Gossip. 


M. Coeeta, to whom we owe the first detection 
of the principal comet of this year, and who is 
acquiring a great reputation in this department of 
astronomy, discovered at Marseilles another new 
comet (which will reckon as V., 1874) on the 19th 
inst., in the constellation Taurus. At present it 
appears to be small and faint—even more so than 
the comet recently discovered by Borelly, and is 
only visible in powerful telescopes. 

WE have received the Alpine Club Map of 
Switzerland, edited by Mr. R. C. Nichols, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, It is in four sheets, 
and the scale is a quarter of an inch to the mile. 
It seems excellent, and we have tested it with some 
care. 

Tue Forty-fourth Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation was concluded last Wednesday. The next 
meeting will be held at Bristol, commencing on 
Wednesday, August 25, 1875. Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, the eminent engineer, is the President elect, 
and the following gentlemen have been nominated 
Vice-Presidents : His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, the Right Hon. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the Mayor of Bristol, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Carpenter, and Mr. W. 
Saunders. Mr. W. L. Carpenter and Mr. J. H. 
Clarke are to act as Local Secretaries. In 1876, 
the British Association will visit Glasgow. 

A new feature was introduced into this year’s 
meeting by the establishment of a temporary 
museum, for the reception of specimens and dia- 
grams illustrating papers brought before the 
several Sections. The Museum of Anatomy in 
Queen’s College was set apart for this purpose, 
and placed under the care of Mr. E. Ray Lankes- 
ter. A list of objects exhibited was published in 
the daily programme. 

In addition to this collection there was an 
interesting exhibition of Irish antiquities, brought 
together by the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, 
and the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Association of Ireland. This collection was ex- 
hibited daily in the Ulster Minor Hall. 


THE Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club was remark- 
ably active in promoting the interests of the Asso- 
ciation, and freely presented copies of some of its 

ublications, in addition to the admirable Guide- 
ook recently prepared by certain members of the 
Association in view of the meeting. 


Some excitement was created by the rejection of 
a paper from Section D., entitled, ‘ An Irenicum, or 
a Plea for Peace and Co-operation between Science 
and Theology,’ by the Rev. Prof. Watts, D.D., of 
the Assembly’s College, Belfast. Bills were posted 
in the town, announcing that this rejected paper 
would be read in Elmwood Church ; and a large 
and sympathetic congregation was thus drawn to- 
gether. However praiseworthy the writer’s inten- 
tions might be, it is clear that as there is no Section 
for Theology, the only course open to the Com- 
mittee was to reject such a communication. 


Tue Rev. Dr. M‘Cann, of Glasgow, sought to 
establish a Psychological Section or Department, 
and it was announced that a meeting would be 
held for this object, and that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
would probably take the chair. Mr. Spencer's 
health, however, prevented him from taking any 
active part in the proceedings of the Association, 
and the meeting for this and other reasons was not 
held. 








lunar theory, that subject which has exercised the 


Amone the visitors to Belfast, attending the 
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meeting of the Association, the names of the 
following foreigners may be mentioned: Dr. 
Schweinfurth, of Berlin ; Dr. Knoblauch, of Halle, 
and Herr Knoblauch, jun.; M. N. A. Breguet, of 
Paris; M. C. D’Almeida, of Paris; M. N. Khani- 
kof, of Paris ; Prof. Gluge, of Brussels ; Dr. Fed- 
derson, of Leipzig ; Prof. Wiedemann, of Leipzig ; 
and Prof. Delffs, of Heidelberg. 


Mr. Sporriswoope has resigned the position of 
Treasurer of the British Association, and Prof. A. 
W. Williamson, of University College, London, 
has been appointed his successor. 

WE understand that the first volume of the 
Observations made at the Observatory of H.H. 
the Rajah of Travancore, under the direction of 
Mr. Brown, F.R.S., is now through the press. This 
volume contains eighteen years’ observations of 
magnetic declination. 


Mr. Henry S. Munroe has just published, in 
connexion with the Geological Survey of Hokkaido, 
Japan, his Report on the Yesso coal. “It will be 
seen,” he says, “that these Japanese coals are 
widely removed in composition from all coals of 
similar age, and can be compared with the best 
carboniferons coals; they are, therefore, neither 
lignites nor brown coals, but true bituminous 
coals.” 


Tne fine odour of recently - felled and barked 
pine-trees in spring time will be familiar to most. 
In Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft 
zu Berlin, Ferd. Tiemann and W. Haarmann, in a 
paper ‘On Coniferin, and its Conversion into the 
Aromatic Principle of Vanilla,’ show that the 
juice scraped from the recent bark yields by 
digestion coniferin which is at first inodorous, but 
which in the course of time acquires the odour of 
vanilla. 


M. Féurx Puiateav has communicated to the 
Académie Royale de Belgique a remarkable 
memoir ‘On the Phenomena of Digestion in 
Insects. M. Louis Henry has also communicated 
the results of the researches which he has made 
upon chloral and the chloric ether, in a memoir of 
considerable chemical interest. 


Urian A. Boypen, of Boston, Mass., United 
States, has deposited with the Franklin Institute 
the sum of one thousand dollars, to be awarded as 
a@ premium to “any resident of North America 
who shall determine by experiment whether all 
rays of light, and other physical rays, are or are 
not transmitted with the same velocity.” 


Mr. Cuarzes J. WisTER, in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, for July, has a paper ‘On the 
Moon’s Figure as obtained in the Stereoscope,’ in 
which he shows that the oval or egg-shaped figure 
of the moon, as deduced from the calculations of 
the continental astronomer, Gussew, of Wilna, 
after stereoscopic examination, is an illusion con- 
nected with the principles of that instrument. 


‘RESEARCHES In Acoustics,’ by Alfred M. 
Mayer, is a valuable contribution to the science 
of sound, which appears in the American Journal 
of Science aad Art, for August. In the same 
journal will be found two papers on analogous 
subjects, one by Prof. Ogden N. Rood, ‘On an 
Optical Method of Studying the Vibrations of 
Solid Bodies,” and ‘On the Phonautograph,’ by 
Mr. Charles A. Morey. 


M. ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE, has just repub- 
lished, from the Archives des Sciences de la Biblio- 
thique Universelle de Genéve, in which it appeared 
in May last, the ‘Constitution dans le Régne 
Végétal de Groupes Physiologiques applicables a 
la Géographie Botanique, Ancienne et Moderne.” 








PINE ARTS 


ae 


MUNICH GALLERY.—EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Kaul- 
bach, raey. Schorn, Conriider, Otto, &. Admission, One Shilling.— 
48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 


KAULBACH’S Celebrated Great PICTURES, ‘ Peter Arbues 
Dooming a Heretic Family to the Flames,’ and *‘ James V. of Scotland 
Opening the Parliament in Edinburgh."—Munich Gallery, OPEN 

aily, from Ten till Six. 


DORP’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIU M,’ with ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Francesca de Rimini,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 








THE TWELVE CSARS., 
August 21, 1874. 

I OBSERVED, in a recent number of the Athe- 
neum, that one of your Correspondents expressed 
a wish to know where the portraits of the Twelve 
Cvesars by Titian are now. A second Correspondent 
stated that they had been in the possession of the 
Marquis del Vasto, but that he did not know 
where they might be at the present time. I am 
very glad to inform you that I saw them myself 
at Naples, at the residence of the present Marquis 
del Vasto, last year; and that I learn, from a letter 
which I have just received, that they are still in 
the same house. Louis Faean. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Hotman Hunt's picture, ‘The Shadow of 
Death,’ which has been exhibiting in Bond Street 
for several months past, will, we understand, be 
shortly on view in Scarborough. The London 
exhibition has been, it is said, a great success. 

Messrs, Triipner & Co. send us Parts I. and 
II. of ‘The School of Art Drawing - Book,’ by 
Mr. W. Smith, the section on perspective drawing, 
orthographic projection. It is a practical treatise 
which is rather cumbrous in its mode of teaching, 
but, notwithstanding this defect, straightforward 
and plain enough to be useful. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son have in the press a 
new edition (the fifth) of Chaffers’s ‘ Hall Marks on 
Gold and Silver Plate,’ with tables of date letters 
used in all the assay offices of the United King- 
dom, and much additional information. This 
edition contains a history of the Goldsmiths’ trade 
in France, with extracts from the decrees relating 
thereto, and engravings of the standard and other 
marks used in that country as well as in other 
foreign states. 


WE learn from Madrid that Don Vicente Bar- 
rantes has been instructed by the Government to 
commence excavations amongst the ruins of the 
ancient city of Mérida, with the object of collect- 
ing artistic and archeological curiosities for the 
National Museum of La Corte. 

Some pictures in stained glass, of unusual dimen- 
sions, and intended for the Cathedral at New 
York, now in course of construction, have been 
commissioned from M. Lorin, of Chartres, who 
has been, says a French authority, obliged to 
adopt the modern style in the arrangement of the 
eighteen subjects, in which he proposes to repre- 
sent the life of the Virgin :—‘‘ Mais les mosaiques 
d’ornement et les bordures sont du plus pur style 
XIII¢ siecle.” M. Lorin, we are assured, having 
before his eyes the magnificent “exemples de 
coloration ” in the Cathedral at Chartres, has taken 
them into consideration. 

THE great exhibition of works in art applied to 
industry, that is, examples of productions in the 
minor art, has been opened in Paris in the galleries 
and nave of the Palais des Champs-Elysées where 
the Salon is held. It comprises costumes, royal, 
pontifical, military, civil, and theatrical, of all 
periods, ancient works of art reproducing costume, 
also the productions of all the schools of design in 
Paris and the departments of France. As to the 
latter, we should like to see a selection placed side 
by side with the like as produced in the English 
schools of design. In order to be able to form 
a tolerably correct judgment as to what is really 
done in schools of this sort, it would be desirable 
to exhibit not only the superior drawings of each 
category, but the worst which could be selected. 

THE new ‘ Vie de Michel Ange,’ to be published 
in reference to the approaching fétes in Florence, 
and to commemorate the fourth centenary anniver- 
sary of the artist, is to be translated in several 
languages, and issued simultaneously with the 
original. The circumstances attending this work 








are too sensational to suit our tastes, nor does 





experience encourage our hopes of solid advan 
to learning by its means. However, even a publi. 
cation de luxe may contain new matter, and 
certain inedited documents are promised, 


Tue third volume of the Catalogue of Satirj 
Prints and Drawings in the British Mnussum, vin 
Mr. F. G. Stephens is preparing in the Print 
Room for the Trustees, is now far advanced to- 
wards completion. The arrangement of the entries 
is chronological ; the present intention is to close the 
current volume at the death of George the Secon 
in 1760. It will, therefore, comprise all the more 
important designs of Hogarth, serial and single 
from ‘A Harlot’s Progress’ to ‘The Cockpit’ and 
‘The Frontispiece to Kirby’s Perspective’ The 
entries on these subjects will form by far the most 
complete account of the works of Hogarth, with 
ample illustrative matter of great value, compiled 
with care, and fully displaying the times in ques- 
tion. Besides the subjects which Hogarth chose 
this volume will deal with Sir R. Walpole, as 
attacked and defended by crowds of satirists, and 
show popular emotions on the downfall of that 
statesman, the so-called “Sejanus” of his day; 
the Calf’s-Head Club, that travestie of Puritan. 
ism; Porpora the composer; Bishop Gibson, or 
“Codex”; the “ Act for the Suppression of Gin’. 
“ neas,” or George the Second, who was also 
called “Solomon”; Farinelli ; that effective satire 
called the “ Festival of the Golden Rump,” the 
rebound of which led to the shackling of the stage; 
King Theodore of Corsica, Cardinal Fleury, the 
Gazetteers, so bitterly satirized by Pope; “The 
Craftsman,” the “ Universal Monarchy ” of France, 
the Spanish War, Whitefield the Preacher, the 
Pretender, Admirals Hosier and Vernon, the Lot- 
teries, the Duke of Argyll, Madam Walmoden, 
Henry Fielding, “The Scald Miserable Masons,” 
as the Freemasons were styled by those who 
mocked their mock ceremonies ; Bubb Doddington, 
the Westminster Election of 1741, Gibraltar, the 
Empress - Queen, Marshal Belleisle, Pulteney, 
Colley Cibber, Pope, the “Broad Bottoms,” Ad- 
miral Byng, William Pitt I., Lord Lovat, Orator 
Henley, the Duke of Cumberland, Miss Chudleigh, 
the pugilists Slack and Broughton, Hogarth, Han- 
+g the Duke of Newcastle, Fox, Lord Hardwick, 

LC, 

WE have received from Messrs. Deighton, Bell 
& Co. (Cambridge), ‘ History of the Infirmary and 
Chapel of the Hospital and College of St. John 
the Evangelist, at Cambridge,’ by Prof. ©. C. 
Babington. The volume gives an_ interesting 
account of the buildings in question, the progress 
of their growth and their demolition, with plans 
and photographic views, general and in detail; 
some of the architectural features in the chapel, 
although they were by no means peculiar to that 
structure, were extremely beautiful, ¢. g., the choir- 
arch. One of the most interesting relics in ques- 
tion here was an original sketch for the tracery of 
the (geometrical) east window of the Chapel, made 
by the architect on one of the stones. Prof. 
Babington has given much care to the subject, and 
produced a book of considerable value to students 
interested in the locality and architects ; also an 
account of the new chapel of St. John’s. 








MUSIC 


— 
NEW CANTATAS, 


The Crusaders: a Sacred Cantata. Words by 
Marion Miller, and Music by Henry Hiles 
(Novello & Co.) 

Supplication and Prayer: a Sacred Cantata, The 

ords selected from the Holy Scriptures. Cour 
posed by Robert Sloman. (Same Publishers.) 

A Song of Destiny. By Johannes Brahms, (Same 
Publishers.) 

Dr. Hizs is favourably known as the author 

of ‘The Harmony of Sound.’ The story of 

‘The Crusaders, which is rather fantastically 


tangled, describes a pilgrim band lost in the desert fi... 


on the way to the Holy Land, meeting with 
Godfrey the Crusader and his followers. Thea 
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ony h d marches and fore- 
evening hymns and marches an 

— of ounlen in songs and choruses, and 
, ceaseless interchange of Lobgesangs. The work 
of Dr. Hiles is a scholar’s work, and he has made 
himself familiar with the conceptions and plans of 
composers whom it is desirable to follow and to 
imitate. His movements are tinged with a story 
4s if he had something to say ; and this something 
he says clearly and distinctly, with much change 
and colour, often with grace and elegance, often 
with breadth and strength. The marches are ex- 
cellent, and the evening hymns well express the 
stillness of the solemn hour. His last fugue has 
the ring of the true workman, and is pompous and 
triumphant. He deserves the chance of having 
his work tried in London. : 
Dr. Sloman’s work had the disadvantage of an 
indifferent execution when it was produced at the 
Royal Albert Hall during the past season: one 
great objection to the composition was that there 
was po story to tell in the words, and consequently 
there was a lack of dramatic interest, which is 
required for even a sacred cantata. Then the 
hearers could not fail to think of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise,’ with its picturesque orchestra- 
tion and sublime choral effects, in which praise in 
every phase seems exhausted. But asa production 
for practice by choral societies and for private 
circles, Dr. Sloman’s vocal score contains some 
attractive pieces out of the sixteen numbers. The 
composer has written in a sound school, even if he 
cannot be accused of being over imaginative. A 
solo, for tenor, ‘Teach me thy way,” has grace ; a 
trio, for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and contralto, 
«Be merciful,” is nicely voiced ; and a baritone air, 
“Give ear, O Lord,” has merit. 
The Schicksalslied of Herr Brahms is a version 
of Moore’s well-known psalm,— 
This world is all a fleeting show, 

There’s nothing calm but Heaven. 
The English words have been translated from a 
poem by Holdernin. The work was twice per- 
formed last season at the Crystal Palace, but the 
execution was coarse and imperfect on the first 
occasion. On the rehearing the choral portions 
were better done, and ‘ The Song of Destiny’ made 
a great impression. There are three movements, 
vhich are of no great length. As is usual with a 
new-comer, there is a marked difference of opinion 
a3 toits merits. On the one hand, his admirers 
maintain that it is a production of the highest 
genius—a picture of suffering humanity released 
fom earthly troubles, and removed to heavenly 
joy; whilst the beatific view is opposed by the asser- 
tion that, according to the notation of Herr Brahms, 
life here and hereafter is all despair; that there is 
not a cadence, but is twisted into a Medea snake ; 
aud if by chance any delicate shoot of melody rise 
up, some horrible weed in the shape of a violent 
discord strangles it instantaneously. The truth 
may rest between the two extreme opinions. The 
composer has the right, like the poet, to make his 
portraiture of earth, and man on it, one continual 
sorm,—flash after flash, even if it assumes almost 
maniacal fury. Other musicians may prefer to 
present a view of the celestial regions in a more 
lm and resigned spirit, but the ‘Song of 
Destiny’ is not the less a remarkable work by a 
rmarkable musician, one who manages to indicate 
his individuality in all his compositions. 








‘LA BRANCHE CASSEE,’ 

Wuen it was announced, by Mr. R. D’Oyly 
(arte, that the Strand Opéra Comique was to be 
‘opened as a “ permanent abode for light opera,” 
opes were entertained that the title of the theatre 
ws to be a reality, and that a répertoire would be 
upplied similar to that of the Salle Favart in 

aris, the really national opera-house for works 
ifthe genuine French school. Amateurs looked 
irward, therefore, to the agreeable one-act operetta, 
lhe lever de rideau preceding the three-act comic 
‘pera, which designation did not exclude the ad- 
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wssion at times of situations strongly tragic. 
day night last established that by “light 


hen 4%” Opéra-bouffe in its most flagrant shape was 





intended. It is inconceivable how ‘La Branche 
Cassée’ could have been selected. It was a failure 
as regards the libretto of MM. Jaime fils and 
Noriac ; for even for the audiences of the Bouffes, 
where ‘ La Timbale d’Argent’ had such a run, the 
incidents were found to be “d’une morale assez 
légére,” and the music, by M. Serpette, had only a 
succes destime. It soon disappeared from the bills 
of the Théatre Choiseul. Its transplantation here 
is indeed curious, unless it be that a genealogical 
tree forms the basis of the plot, to explain which 
takes four closely printed pages of a key, but 
which can be understood in a few words by pre- 
mising that, in the first act, Margotte, a peasant 
girl, and her lover, Jean, a cabaret garcon, are 
discharged from their situations ; that by the pre- 
sentation of a bundle of hay, to feed a donkey 
belonging to two strolling players, Généfrede and 
Grégoire, Margotte is presented with a stage cos- 
tume ofa rich lady, and is mistaken by the Governor 
of the Dutch town of Buhtvarnisch for a runaway 
Princess from a convent. In the second act, the 
peasant antics of Margotte, wound up with a can- 
can, are followed by the threat of the Grand Duke 
to punish the Governor, if the honour of the house 
is not saved by the marriage of the Princess, as 
every branch of the family tree had been dis- 
honoured, or “ broken,” in heraldic phraseology. 
The Governor therefore resolves to marry Mar- 
gotte, and puts Jean under arrest. In the 
third act, there is a kind of imitation of the mar- 
riage-scene in the ‘Grand Duchess’; but the con- 
tract is not absolutely completed: the two strollers 
turn out to be the lost Princess and the missing 
son of the Grand Duke, and Jean wins his Mar- 
gotte. The original dénodment has been modified 
by the adapter, Mr. Du Terreaux; but, with all 
his tact, he has not got rid of the licentiousness 
of the story. The Opéra Comique Director has 
certainly been more fortunate than the bankrupt 
managers of the French plays at the Princess’s 
Theatre, who were ruined by the licenser’s law. 

As M. Serpette’s score was not considered suf- 
ficiently strong, interpolations have been made in 
each act, without his leave, and without even 
telling the audience what composers they were 
indebted to for divers pieces, which had the effect 
of rendering the opera a pot pourri. Now the 
omitted numbers from the original opera could 
not have been worse than some of the introduced 
ones, and M. Serpette, who is a musician at all 
events, might have been more fairly judged. He 
was a Prix de Rome in 1871, and is commissioned 
to write another three-act opera, ‘La Maison 
Neuve.’ The mistake in his ‘ Branche Cassée’ is, 
that he essayed to be too scholarly—a fatal blun- 
der for the Bouffes; but there are indications 
of melodious inspiration which are of the most 
promising kind. Rarely has there been heard a 
duet more pathetic and charming than the one for 
two sopranos, “Let’s cry, let’s shed our tears 
together.” His command of pathos is again exem- 
plified in a passionate passage heard in the over- 
ture, and reproduced in the finale of the second 
act by Jean, “Iam thy constant adorer.” He has the 
faculty of voicing well. The waltz of Jean, ‘My 
name is Lucy,’ in which he passes himself off for 
the gardener’s daughter, is also captivating, and 
a trio in the last act is remarkable for its point 
and piquancy. In short, there is a future for 
M. Serpette, and his second work will be looked 
for with interest ; but he must not be eager to dis- 
play his learning. In his overture, it seemed as if 
he had the notion of starting with a fugue. He 
must also steer clear of startling progressions in 
comic opera. With his vein of melody, he can 
afford to be simple and natural. It may be 
assumed that with Madame Judic as Margotte, 
and Madame Peschard as Jean, both author and 
composer were well servedin Paris ; but there is 
such a lack of originality in the libretto, and the 
characters in other operas had been rendered so 
familiar, the two artists could not save the work. 
How it will fare with their successors here, Miss P. 
Laverne (Margotte), and Madame Rita (Jean), 
remains to be seen ; the former acts with amaz- 
ing spirit, but she lacks the finesse of Madame 





Judic. If our English actress would be less de- 
monstrative, she would be still more successful 
than she was on Saturday. Her voice is very 
sympathetic ; and if she will be less ambitious in 
her scales, tant mieux for her hearers; but if she 
will indulge in roulades, tant pis for herself. The 
real event of the production has been the début 
of Madame Pauline Rita; and a more successful 
one has not occurred in the opera world for a long 
time. The singing of the lady is familiar to the 
concert frequenters ; but with the thin timbre of 
& penetrating soprano was combined a tremolo, 
which was a drawback. Heard through an orches- 
tra, the voice is much more agreeable than with a 
pianoforte accompaniment ; and under the instruc- 
tions for the lyric stage she has received from M. 
Duvivier, the vibratory defect has been much 
diminished. Her style is good — she phrases 
well, and has sensibility. She was tested in the 
music in two ways—first in level passages, and 
secondly in the bravura school. As regards the 
first ordeal, her share of the Crying Duet in the 
first act, and of the finale of the second, settled the 
question as to her being a vocalist of dramatic 
feeling and power ; and when she was tried in the 
Flute Duel with Mr. Wells, she showed she was 
as cunning of fence as her colleague, the able 
instrumentalist. This duo between flute and 
soprano was not the ‘Air du Rossignol,’ sung by 
Madame Peschard, but the florid song of Sir 
Julius Benedict, ‘The Bird that came with Spring,’ 
a worthy pendant of Sir Henry Bishop's ‘ Lo, here 
the gentle Lark.’ Therein Madame Rita evidenced 
her mastery of the scales, and quite won the 
enthusiastic plaudits and determined encore with 
which she was greeted. It is not certain that she 
will ever please more in acting, when she has 
acquired stage experience, than she did by her 
thoroughly comme il faut manner of delineating 
a cabaret garcon. The notion of walking through 
a part in opéra-bouffe, as the thorough lady who 
seemed ashamed of her male costume, as indeed 
she might be, was so novel, and was such a relief 
to the boisterous action and pert deportment of 
her colleagues, that it is to be regretted such a 
subdued style should be displaced by the con- 
ventional caricatures which are accepted in the 
burlesques of the period. There is no inducement 
to dwell either on the acting or on the singing of 
the other artists in the cast; but, if Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte can with time achieve the end he has 
announced, namely, to rival the representations 
of even ‘mediocre Continental theatres,” he will 
entitle himself to the support of the operatic 
circles ; but for his “light operas” he must select 
the Salle Favart répertoire, and not that of the 
Bouffes, from which it is to be earnestly desired 
that M. Serpette may be emancipated. Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke promises well as a conductor ; 
he has self-possession, and is quiet and clear in 
the beat. The mise en scene was very liberal, and 
with Madame Rita and Miss Laverne there may 
be a certain degree of vitality for the ‘ Broken 
Branch.’ 








Pusical Gassip. 


SHovutp there be any amateurs who have not 
yet made the acquaintance of ‘ La Fille de Madame 
Angot,’ they must now go eastwards, as M. 
Lecocq’s heroine is at the Standard Theatre ; 
the chief characters are sustained by Miss J. 
Matthews, Miss Emily Muir, Messrs. Wilford 
Morgan, Wells, J. Murray, E. Connell, and J. W. 
Wallace. ‘La Grande Duchesse’ will leave the 
Lyceum Theatre, to be replaced next Monday by 
‘La Fille de Madame Angot.’ Opéra-bouffe will 
also be revived at the Gaiety, on the 31st inst., 
with two works by M. Offenbach, the ‘ Princess 
of Trebizonde’ and ‘ The Two Blinds’ (‘Les Deux 
Aveugles’), and Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Cox and 
Box.’ An adaptation of M. Lecocq’s ‘Cent 
Vierges,” by Mr. Reece, will be soon produced. 
On the 7th of September, will be produced 
at the Alhambra Theatre what the bills call a 
“ New Grand Opéra-Bouffe, entitled ‘ The Demon’s 
Bride; or, a Legend of a Lucifer-Match,’ libretto 
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by MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, altered and adapted 
by H. J. Byron, music by M. Jacobi.” The 
Islington Philharmonic Theatre will be re-opened 
next month, with Mr. Campbell Clarke's adaptation 
of ‘ Giroflé-Girofla,’ and then there will be four 
London theatres devoted to opéra-bouffe; even 
Paris is satisfied with two establishments for this 
class of entertainment. 

Sir Junius Beyepvictr has returned to London. 
According to the Italian and French journals, the 
object of his short Continental tour was to inspect 
and report upon the Conservatoriums of Germany 
and Italy, as a guide for the organization and 
system of study to be pursued at the Kensington 
Training School of Music, the building for which, 
adjoining the Royal Albert Hall, is progressing. 
If this information be accurate, it points to the 

st of Principal being assigned to Sir Julius 

enedict; and, as Sir Michael Costa has declined 
the position, it could not be in better hands than 
in those of the pupil of Weber and the intimate 
friend of Mendelssohn. As a composer, a pianist, 
and a teacher, the long experience of Sir Julius 
Benedict would carry weight with the authority 
and respect required for such responsible duties. 

Unvusvat activity prevails amongst our native 

composers. A new oratorio, based on Bunyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ seems to have been suggested 
by sed Stanley’s speech at the inauguration of 
the statue at Bedford ; Mr. Arthur Matthison, the 
author of the libretto of Balfe’s ‘Talismano,’ is 
the writer of the book, and Mr. A. Plumpton has 
composed the music. The work, which is called 
‘Christian the Pilgrim ; or, the Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
is to be first heard in Manchester. Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, whose ‘Cox and Box’ proved that he 
can write a comic opera, is composing another one 
(not opéra-bouffe it is to be hoped), which is to be 
produced in the autumn. Mr. F. H. Cowen has 
been long engaged on a three-act opera. Mr. 
Charles Hargitt, well known in the concert world, 
has a three-act comic opera ready, the libretto by 
Mr. Leopold Lewis, the adapter of the ‘ Bells’ 
and the ‘Wandering Jew.’ The organist, Mr. 
Frederic Archer, is affirmed, on the authority of 
the Observer, to have an opera nearly completed, 
the book by Mr. Henry Hersee. It is not 
mentioned where all these novelties are to be 
brought out, but there never was a better time for 
a National Opera-house, as the musical market is 
now well stocked with operatic singers. 

As stated in last week’s Atheneum, the benefit 
and farewell appearance on the lyric stage of 
Madame Florence Lancia will take place this after- 
noon (the 29th) at the Crystal Palace. M. Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ will be the opera. This accomplished 
artist will be missed both in the concert-room and 
on the stage. A new career was opened to Madame 
Lancia at the last Norwich Festival, namely, for ora- 
torio, but she only availed herself of the opening 
once, at Exeter Hall, at one of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society’s concerts, after her signal success in Sir 
Julius Benedict’s ‘St. Peter, in which she sang, 
owing to the indisposition of Mdlle. Tietjens, and 
at once became the main attraction of the meeting, 
despite the extraordinary means which had been 
resorted to to make Mdlle. Albani the sole star, by 
an amount of portrait placarding beyond precedent 
at any Festival. 

Tue Manchester 
Mr. Reece’s libretto, 
Mr. Frederic Clay’s music is melodious. 


papers agree in stating that 
ss Cattarina,’ is indifferent, and 
It is a 
two-act comic opera, and was produced on the 


17th inst., with the principal parts sustained by 
Miss K. Santley (no relation to the baritone-basso), 
Miss M. Pitt, Messrs. Graham, Wainwright, and 
Stoyle. 

Aw Eisteddfod for Radnorshire took place on 
the banks of the Wye, at Rhyader, on the 20th, 
the High Sheriff of the county, Mr. A. W. Banks, 
being the President ; the adjudicator and musical 
director was Mr. Brinley Richards, who advised 
his countrymen, in his opening address, to continue 
their studies of the great masters of all countries, 
and not to confine their choral practices to their 
national music exclusively. 





Ar the last Musical Festival in Glasgow, the 
Committee of Management came to the resolution 
of organizing a local orchestra, to aid the Choral 
Union at future meetings ; and the plan is now 
being carried out, as a band of fifty competent 
instrumentalists will be engaged to play at a series 
of concerts in Edinburgh, Dundee, and other 
towns, besides Glasgow, with Madame Sinico- 
Campobello and Mr. Santley as solo singers. To 
meet the outlay, the sum of over 4,000/. has been 
subscribed at a meeting of spirited amateurs in 
Glasgow. This is a step in the right direction, as 
it will tend to diminish the expenses of the 
Triennial Festivals in the new edifice, now in course 
of erection, and will secure a larger amount for the 
local charities. The only permanent orchestra in 
the provinces as yet is that of Mr. Charles Halle, 
at Manchester, where such good service has been 
done for art at the Free Trade Hall Concerts. Scot- 
land hitherto has been dependent on this band, or 
on an importation of London performers, entailing 
a large outlay. 

THE Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris, in re- 
ferring to some scheme in embryo here, to establish 
a third Italian opera-house for the performance 
of ancient and modern works not hitherto intro- 
duced in London, thus compliments the audiences 
of Her Majesty’s Opera and of the Royal Italian 
Opera: “A Londres, ot Yopéra Italien est une 
affaire de mode et de bon ton, ‘a mere fashionable 
exotic,’ une pareille entreprise, fondée sur le sens 
critique qu’on suppose au public musical Anglais, 
n’a pas la moindre chance de réussite.” 

THE re-opening of the Thédtre des Fantaisies 
Parisiennes, in Brussels, is announced for this 
evening (the 29th), with ‘ Giroflé-Girofla,’ under the 
direction of M. Humbert, who has been killed in 
the journals, but who is recovering from his 
illness. M. Jolly is stage manager. M. Verdelet, 
the tenor, will be Marasquin, vice M. Mario- 
Widmer, who is engaged for Paris when M. 
Lecocq’s work is produced. The Belgian cast 
includes Mesdames Pauline Luigini and Delorme, 
MM. Verdelet and Ginet. 


THE French Minister of Fine Arts has accepted 
the proposal of M. Bagier, to establish the Théatre 
Lyrique for the production of French opera, and 
for a limited number of representations of Italian 
operas, all at the Salle Ventadour, but the foreign 
works not to be produced until the Grand Opéra 
has ceased its tenancy. The subvention of 4,0001. 
will therefore be assigned to M. Bagier. 


M. Victor Mass&’s new work, ‘ Calendal’ (the 
libretto by M. Jules Barbier, on the “ poéme Pro- 
vencal de Mistral), will be produced at the Opéra 
Comique. His ‘Nuit de Cléopatre,’ a three-act 
grand opera, is destined for the new theatre, if he 
can come to terms with M. Halanzier; and his 
long-talked-of ‘Paul et Virginie’ he still hopes 
to have represented in Italian, at St. Petersburg, 
with Madame Adelina Patti in the ill-fated heroine. 


THE English Opera Company in New Zealand, 
with Miss Alice May as prima donna, has been 
successful at Christchurch. Wallace’s ‘ Maritana’ 
and Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl’ were given four times 
each ; ‘Der Freischiitz,’ ‘Fra Diavolo,’ and ‘ The 
Daughter of the Regiment’ twice each; the 
*Sonnambula’ once ; ‘La Grande Duchesse’ and 
‘Barbe Bleue’ four times each; and ‘Lischen 
und Fritzschen’ once. 


One of the modes of welcome adopted at Munich 
to honour the fifty-two choral societies at the recent 
festival was a dissolving view of the “ Réveil de 
lEmpereur Barberousse,” which, disappearing, dis- 
covered a Monster Butt of Beer, surrounded by 
“Blondes Bacchantes,’ who presented the guests 
the pale ale in silver cups; this compliment was 
naturally preparatory to the performance of Han- 
del’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ and the German drink- 
ing ‘ Lieder.’ 

Ar the Thalia-Theater, in Cassel, within three 
days of the event at the island, an operatic drama 
was produced, called ‘The Escape of Bazaine.’ The 
representative of the ex-Marshal went through the 
exciting incident of the descent into the sea from 
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the rock with the rope, hand over hand, the actor's 


gloves being duly coloured to show the cuts, 


ITALIAN composers have great faith in Sir 
Scott’s novels for subjects to set. Signor lose 
for his new work, has selected ‘ La Bella Fanciully 
di Perth.’ 


Tue Italian opera troupe in Australia, compris. 
ing Signora Zenoni, Signora Coy, Signori Coli 
Coy, Dondi, Baldassari, and Fiorani, have ~ 
making a tour, visiting in turn Melbourne, Sidney, 
Adelaide, Sandhurst, Ballarat, &c., but their head. 
quarters are in Melbourne, where they will pla 
during the next winter. There is also an Italian 
opera company in Calcutta. 
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THE WEEK. 


HAYMARKET.—‘The Sphinx,’ Drama in Four Acts. A: 
by Campbell Clarke from the French of Octave Feuillet, 


Aw English version of ‘Le Sphinx’ of 
Octave Feuillet is the one novelty the dead 
season has witnessed. The production of this 
piece is in itself only noteworthy as showing 
the growing closeness of the bonds by which 
the English stage is linked to that of France, 


In times past such studies as M. Feuillet has fs 


ventured upon in ‘ Le Sphinx’ were regarded 
by adapters as unsuited to English palates, 
Now, even, it is an outsider, one whose name 
has not previously been heard in connexion 
with the stage, who has given it an English 
dress, and it is a foreigner who has placed it 
before an English audience. The more cha 
racteristic dramas of the Dumas’, pére et fils, 
of M. Augier, and of other recent writers, 
have long been tabooed ; and several pieces, 
of Balzac, even, and of M. Hugo, have 
been sacrificed to the supposed veneration of 
Englishmen for the respectable in Art, or, at 
any rate, to their fear of the “‘shocking.” With 
the aid of Mdlle. Béatrice, M. Sardou first, 
and then M. Feuillet, overleaped these bounds, 
After the English public has tolerated the 
presentation of criminal passion in ‘Nos 
Intimes,’ and the development of mental 
disease in ‘ Le Sphinx,’ it is frivolous to talk of 
any difference in the moral standard of our- 
selves and our neighbours ; while to exercise 
further supervision over the pieces imported is 
to repeat the old precaution of locking the 
door of the stable when the horse is stolen. 
If augmented breadth of view in England 
proves to be accompanied by a corresponding 
elevation of the standard of art, there will be 
no reason to regret the experiment that has 
been made. This, however, none but the 
sanguine will, probably, anticipate. 
Meanwhile the piece seems likely to prove, 
in more senses than one, a landmark in the 
history of the stage. If, on the one hand, it 
marks the emancipation of the play-goer from 
bonds which have long been regarded a 
respectable, it also indicates the complete 
triumph of the ultra-realistic school of inter 
pretation. In this regard England contr 
butes little to the weight of evidence. Malle. 
Béatrice is not an Englishwoman, and her eccel- 
tricities have only the measure of significance 
imparted to them by the fact of their finding 
acceptance before English audiences. That 
acting of this class should have obtained the 
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ction of the Comédie Frangaise, and, 


tacked by that formidable authority, should 
have established itself upon the stage of 
(jvilized Europe, is, however, a “sign of the 
times.” When Malle. Croizette first made 
so startling an innovation, presenting every 
physical sign of the effects of poisoning which 
is reconcilable with the most elastic theories 
if art, the experiment might be regarded as 
he bold bid for sudden reputation of a young 
tress. Mdlle. Favart, however, has gradu- 
ally lent the weight of her known talent and 
wperience to an innovation which at first 
sxercised the minds of French critics ; and it 
;; now apparent that no presentation of 


Blanche de Chelles will be received which, 


joes not preserve all the horrors assigned the 
by its first exponent. 
Actors are, of course, mimetic, and the 
uthority of the “creator” of a part survives 
‘) unwritten but faithfully transmitted records. 
here is every reason to believe, in spite of 
he interval of the Commonwealth, that a por- 
tion of the “‘ business” in some of Shakspeare’s 
plays mounts to the time of Burbage. The 
man who first plays a part has one advantage 
ordinarily over his fellows, that he may be 
supposed to have received from the writer of 
he play his views upon it. With all allow- 
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surprised at the extent to which imitation in 
such matters is carried. It would have been 
more dignified on the part of Mdlle. Favart, 
in presence of the success obtained by her 
young rival, to have adopted the conventional 
treatment, and shown, as she is quite capable, 

s superiority over the newer form now intro- 
duced. When Mdlle. Favart accepted the 
lead of Mdlle. Croizette there was nothing left 
» Mdlle. Béatrice and other actresses except 
to follow suit. This Mdlle. Béatrice has done 
with zeal, and no detail of the ghastly presen- 
tation of death-throes is spared the visitor to 
he Haymarket. 

There is no need to dwell again upon the 
play, or to describe what is the process suc- 
essive actresses have adopted. We have 
spoken of both : first, at the production of ‘ Le 
Sphinx’ in Paris, and again when it was 
given by Mdlle. Favart at the Princess’s. 
We may ask, however, to what the augment- 
ing popularity of such performances will lead ? 
ls nothing in Art henceforth to be conventional, 
and is Nature to be followed wherever she 
leads? Apparently, the answer to this ques- 
io must be in the affirmative. It is im- 
possible to dissociate this experiment of 
Mdlle. Croizette from the general movement 
fa Art, pictorial and written, as exemplified 
n Regnault and in Baudelaire. We do not 
protest, or even object. Of all futile things 
iat would reward a search, were such per- 
mitted, in the limbo of vanities, the most 
futile would be the remonstrances and appeals 
if admirers of old styles when new fashions 
me into vogue. From the pulpits of morality 
ud of conscientious conviction, a Byron, a 
helley, and a Swinburne have, in turn, been 
tiathematized. The writer lives, however, 
tad is remembered, and the objector may be 
tankful that his doom is no worse than 
illivion. It may, however, be pointed out 
at Nature herself imposes limits to the 
talistic in interpretation. Far within these 
uits come, however, those of Art. We do 
mM care to go over the ground covered by 





Lessing and Winckelmann. Ancient Art 
confronts us in the much-debated ‘ Laocion,’ 
and shows us that suffering at its highest 
point must remain within bounds. These 
bounds the world understands. In acting, as 
in statuary and painting, when horror is pro- 
duced in place of terror, the limits of genuine 
Art are over-passed. Are these bounds over- 
passed, then, in the presentation of ‘The 
Sphinx’? At the risk of being behind the 
age, we must answer, Yes. 

Nothing in the English cast of this piece 
calls for comment. Miss Moodie indicates 
carefully-suppressed passion, and Mr. Harvey 
shows both fervour and reserved power as the 
lover of the Sphinx. Dresses and decorations 
were good, and the play was received with a 
moderate amount of applause. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Drury Lave will open this evening, with a 
performance of ‘Amy Robsart,’ and, strange to 
say, the commencement of last season’s panto- 
mime. 


THE death of Mr. W. H. Betty, once famous as 
the Young Roscius, and who was mentioned at 
some length in our article on Belfast a fortnight 
ago, is an event of interest enough to demand a 
passing notice. He was born in Shrewsbury in 
1791, and was, on his father’s side, of Irish de- 
scent. His first appearance took place in 1803, 
at the Belfast Theatre, as Osman, in ‘Zara,’ a ver- 
sion by Aaron Hill of the ‘Zaire’ of Voltaire. 
He was then just under twelve years of age. His 
début in London occurred at Covent Garden in 
1804, as Achmet, in the tragedy of ‘ Barbarossa.’ 
Southampton witnessed his farewell benefit in 
1824. He cannot thus be said to have “lagged 
upon the stage,” and his reading of the word 
“farewell” was different from that of the modern 
actor who bids his friends an annual and re- 
munerative adieu. The modern generation can 
with difficulty understand the ferment caused by 
the performances of the infant Roscius and the 
interest in his career once manifested. 


Mo.e. Farcuei has quitted the Vaudeville 
company. It is to be regretted that this admirable 
artist does not find her way to the Comédie 
Frangaise, few members of which can equal her in 
the highest walks of Art. 


A REPORTED accident to Madame Doche has 
inspired considerable anxiety. It is satisfactory 
to know that the injury received by the actress 
was slight, and that Madame Doche has quite 
recovered. 


Tue Thédtre Lyrique will shortly open, under 
the management of M. Bagier. By the terms of 
his contract with the Government, M. Bagier is 
bound annually to produce twelve new acts, and 
to abstain entirely from translation. 


Tne little house known as the Théitre des 
Menus Plaisirs, has opened with an entertainment 
already mentioned in the Atheneum. It has, 
however, been re-christened the Thédtre des Arts. 
‘Les Reliques d'Amour’ of M. de Launay, the 
sole novelty produced, is a not over-moral sketch 
of adventures in a “cabinet particulier.” It was 
not very successful. 


‘MpiLe. DE LA Seieuikre’ and ‘Le Jeune 
Homme qui ne fait Rien’ are the latest revivals 
of the Comédie Frangaise. In the piece first 
named the brothers Coquelin are highly popular. 


Mo11e. Lecavtr has been playing at the Gym- 
nase-Dramatique, in ‘La Joie de la Maison,’ with 
signal success. 


M. OrrenBacu has added a new third act to his 
‘Orphée aux Enfers,’ now being given at the 
Gaité. The chief object appears to be to furnish 
an opportunity for those spectacular devices which 
are now indispensable to opéra bouffe. The scene 





passes in the empire of Neptune, and the decora- 
tions are “ splendid.” 


A one-act comedietta, ‘Im Boudoir einer 
Kiinstlerinn,’ (‘In the Boudoir of an Actress,’) by 
W. Friedmann, has been performed at the Teplitz 
Stadttheater with success. 


Mapame Désazet, now aged seventy-seven, is 
said to be living at Montmartre, in bad circum- 
stances. 


‘Diz Scuonste Nass,’ the newest dramatic 
work by Herr Julius Rosen, has been transformed 
by E. Jacobson into a farce, with music, which 
will be produced at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin. 
Another comedy by Herr Julius Rosen, ‘ Ein 
Teufel,’ is played at the Belle-alliance Theater. 








MISCELLANEA 


—~—>— 


Shakspearean Emendations.—Perhaps the fol- 
lowing attempts to emend some passages in Shak- 
speare, hitherto given up as hopeless, may be 
—" to you. The first was approved by 
our late great verbal critic, Mr. H. Staunton, to 
whose kindness and good-nature I owe many 
hints on matters of this kind. In Sonnet 60 
we read,— 


Time doth transfixe the florish set on youth, 
And delves the paralels in beauties brow, 
Feeds on the rarities of natures truth, 
And nothing stands but for his sieth to mow. 
And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, dispight his cruel! hand. 
No one has given any admissible meaning for 
“times in hope.” I therefore propose,— 


And yet, to Time’s wanhope, my verse shall stand. 


Wanhope occurs in Elizabethan writers, ¢.g.,— 
Renewyng with my sute my payne, 
My wanhope with your stedfastnesse. 
Wyatt, ‘Tottell’s Miscellany,’ p. 59. 
In ‘Timon of Athens,’ Act iii. sc. 4, Timon says,— 
Go, bid all my Friends againe, 
Lucius, lus, and Sempronius Vilorxa: All, 
Tle once more feast the Rascals. 
The only suggestion that has been made for 
Vuloraa at all likely, is All rogues, all. I would 
read, — 

Lucius, Lucullus and Sempronius ; all luzors, all ; 

I'll once more feast the rascals. 

Lnzor is a very favourite word with Cyril Tour- 
neur. It occurs several times in ‘The Revenger's 
Tragedy’ for a luxurious person. I have given 
elsewhere my reasons for believing that this part 
of Timon (admitted not to be Shakspeare’s) was 
written by him. How well the word suits the 
meaning required needs no pointing out. I will 
only add that this part of the play shows other 
indications of its errors arising from the ear, by 
recitation, not from the eye, by copying; and 
that lines of this metrical type, with two extra 
feet, are a characteristic test of Tourneur’s style ; 
there are more than twenty such in ‘The Re- 
venger’s Tragedy,’ ¢.9.,— 

All for your grace’s good: we may be bold | to speak it now. 
I append the following, on account of the im- 
portance of the conclusion to which they lead, and 
which is almost certainly right, as it has been 
independently arrived at by Mr. P. A. Daniel, the 
most careful and cautious editor of the play in 
question. In ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ act iii. sc. 2 
lL. 88, 89, the First Quarto has— 

There is no truth, no faith, no honestie in men: 
All false, all faithles, periurde, all forsworne. 

In the subsequent editions the passage runs :— 

In such a gorgeous Pallace. : 

Nur. There’s no trust, no faith, no honestie in men, 

All periurde, all forsworne, all naught, all dissemblers. 
Modern editors have, in various ineffectual ways, 
tried to mend the metre of the last lines. The 
solution of the difficulty is that the second Quarto 
was, in many places, printed from a printed copy 
of the First Quarto corrected in MS. The true 
reading is— 

In such a gorgeous palace. 

Nur. There’s no trust, 

No faith, no honesty in men ; all naught, 
All perjured, all dissemblers, all forsworn. 
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The corrector of the First Quarto ran his pen 
through truth, all false, faithless, and wrote in the 
margin trust, all naught, all dissemblers, as correc- 
tions. The printer put trust in its proper place, 
but the other words at the end of the line all 
together. If the reader will perform the operation 
himself, he will easily see how the error occurred. 
In the same way in Act iii. sc. 5, 1. 177, First 
Quarto :— 


God’s blessed mother wife, it mads me 

Day, night, early, late, at home, abroad, 

Alone, in company, waking or sleeping, 

Still my care hath been to have her matcht. 
In the later Quartos :— 

God’s bread, it makes me mad, 

Day, night, houre, tide, time, work, play, 

Alone, in companie, &c, 
The true reading is— 

God’s bread, it makes me mad. 

Day-tide, night-time, waking or sleeping hour, 

At home, abroad, alone, in company, 

Working or piaying, still my care hath been, &c. 
The corrector crossed out early, late; and meant 
to run his pen round waking or sleeping, so as to 
indicate its transposition ; but, making his curve 
higher in the page than he meant, ran it through 
at home, abroad, and waking or sleeping: hence 
these words were omitted, and the marginal in- 
sertions for correction were put in, all in a heap, 
namely, tide, time, hour, work, play. The two last 
of these do not appear as working, playing, because 
the corrector at first meant only to delete wak, 
sleep, in waking and sleeping, before he saw these 
words were wanted in another place. This seems 
complex in explanation ; but try it, and its truth 
will be evident at once. In conclusion, I would 
remind all emendators of Malone’s important 
canon, that no emendation can be admitted unless 
you can show fully how the wrong reading arose 
out of the right one. These cases, I think, do not 
offend against that canon. F. G, Fieay. 


Wappen’'d (Timon of Athens, iv. 3, 38).— 
Agreeing with Mr. Fleay as to the general purport 
of this word, I yet apprehend that there is neither 
need nor warrant for reading wop-eyed. The 
primary idea of wappen I conceive to have been 
what in old writers is called a “ watering,” 7. ¢., 
a spot marked by a pool or pools of water. I 
would derive it from the Celtic wey (=water) 
through the phases weyth (for wey-eth), weyv, and 
+0 weyp, the latter with the suffix an becoming 
weypan=a watering. Weyv, as wive, occurs in 
th: place-names Wiveton (pronounced Wiffen) 
=Watertown, and Wivesliscombe, and, essen- 
tially, again in Wivenhoe and Wiverton, while 
weypan is traceable in Wappenbury, Wappenham, 
Whippingham, and Wapping. It is this word 
also, I conceive, which forms a part of wapentake, 
the northern term for a divisional district of a 
county, the latter meaning literally water-upland, 
as referring, originally, to the upland districts bor- 
dering on the valley of the Yorkshire Ouse. 
““Wappened widow ” would, therefore, —a watery 
widow, as one whose face was constantly wet with 
tears, and so resembled a district overflown with 
water. “She is become as a widow... . She 
weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are 
on her cheeks.” (Jer. Lam. I. 1, 2.) I take 
wappen to be cognate with the Gothic vopjan 
= to weep), both vopjan and weep, like wappen, 
being derivatives of wey, the primary idea 
of weeping being literally watering. For this, 
compare the Greek dakru (=a tear) from a gut- 
tural form dargh of dar—water (Persian, but 
radically Phoenician), and the Latin lacryma, 
originally dacryma (Brachet’s Dict. Etym. Introd. 
p. xcvi), as well as the English tear (A.S. ter), all 
from the same root. The Hebrew demi=a tear 
metaphorically only, the word properly signifying 
a fluid. Many illustrations might be adduced 
from various sources in support of the above mean- 
ing of wappen, and of its propriety as an epithet 
of a widow. Witi1aM BurreELL. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—F. B. D.—F. H. B. and P. R.—E. B. 
—C. H. 0.—F, C. S8.—J. H.—J. 8S. P.—Dr. G.—A.—received. 
C. W. H.—R, T.—We have no means of ascertaining. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 large Show-Rooms, 
At 39, Oxford-street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. 


E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

The REAL FICK ET, SrLVaP. introdused pore a Se 

ago by WILLIAM 8 RTON, when PLATED by the patent 
are sof Messrs. Eliington Ue ie peyoud all doubt the best ertiole 
Laeye + to sterling silver that can used as such, either usefully or 
oroamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 


a small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and dura- 






















bility, a8 follows :— Fiddle | Bead | King’s 
or Old or or 
Patterns. Silver /Thread| Shell 
£. 8. d.j&. 8. d.|/£. 0. d. 
12 Table Forks.. 110 0}2 1 08 5 O 
12 Table Spoons 110 o|8 10:92 50 
13 Dessert Forks 12019 O1n 0 
12 Desoart Spoons 12 0/1 9 0/1211 0 
12 Tea Spoo 14 0/1 © 0/1 2 0 
6 Egg Seoens, gilt bows. 9 0) 128 0) 13 6 
2 Sauce La ag ecceee 6 0 8 0 90 
1 Gravy Spo . 6 0 8 0 90 
9 Salt Bpcons, gilt bowls . 30 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt ws 16 20 328 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. 2 4 36 40 
1 Pair of Fish — . 18 6136146 
1 Butter Knife ......+++- 29 36 39 
1 Soup Ladle ...... ee 90) ll oO} 0 
1 Bugar Sifter ........ceeeeeceeees 3 0 40 40 
Total.. 819 31119 6/18 0 6 


Any Article to be ‘had ‘singly at the same pam An Oak Chest to 
contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c., 21. 158. 
ASecond Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks £1 3 O per dozen. 
Dessert ped aot spear 017 
Tea Spoons.. ee 








EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro Silver, in great 
variety, from 31. 158. to 252 

DISH-COVERS, Electro Silver, from 9. the set of Four to 242. 

CORNER DISHES, Electro Silver. from 72. 10s. to 181. 188. the set 
of Four; Warmers, 77. 9s. 6d. to 151. 158. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 14s. to 51. 108. 

CRUET FE aa FRAMES, Electro Silver, &., at propor- 
on: 

The largest ‘Stock i in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, 

and Fish-eating Knives and Forks, and Carvers. 
All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 


garzee and TOILET WARE.— 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
 ceaameamner | to the Public. 
yy ema from 61. ™ taep 221. — 

rtabl mn. rs, 88. 

an ‘258. es 408. Pillar st tty ‘St. 108. to 61. 8s. 
Sponging, 72. 3d. to 388. 

A large assortment of Hot and Cold "Plunge, Vapour and Camp 
Sone Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s. to 48s. the set 
of three. 


[AMPs of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The collection of French Modérateur Lamps defies ny yy 
The prices (complete with be ey and Globe) vary 8s. to 9. 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect ; but to ensure their proper action, 

WILLIAM S. BURTON =e Pure Colza Oil at the Whole- 
sale Price, 28. 10d. per gallon. odérateur Globes, full size, 38. each ; 
Chimneys, 6d. each ; Cotton Wicks, 4d. per dozen. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES.— 
Each article is of guaranteed quality. Clocks, from 78. 6d, 
+4 oe per pair, from 13s. 6d. to 161,108. Bronzes, from 


FENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
Black Register Stoves, from 9s. to 151. 188.; Bright _ ormolu orna- 
ments, 30. 128. to 360. : Bronzed Fenders, 38. Steel and 
Ormolu Fenders, 2l. 108. to 202. 158.; Fire-Irons (Set of tines), 4s. 6d. to 
@. 10s. ; Chimney-pieces, 11. 108. to ‘ool. 


ARDEN NECESSARIES, consisting of ARCHES, 
BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, WIRE WORK, &c. 
Garden Syringes, 48. 6d. to 26s. Garden Rollers, 428. to 868, 
Garden Engines, 308. to 126s. Garden Chairs, +4 to 32s. 
Garden Water Barrows, 45s. to 878. | Garden Seats, 208. to 1008. 
Garden Tools and Watering ~~ 


PATENT LAWN MOWERS, 25s. to 1208. 


Tocut 6 inches .... % Ro { Tocut10 inches ........32. 108. 
Tocut8 inches ...... | ocut12 inches.. .....42. 158. 
“Stitabie for a Lady. 
Tocut 14 inches .....-..52. 168. | Tocut 16 inches ........6%. 173 
S sit hl. for a a +) 











EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON ond 
BRASS Rueeepans . the Kington, r~ A! ~~ or 

ment of of erery we on of Iron, Brass, and posite Iron —4 

Brass 8, Children’s Cots, &c., is on view nt = .+—— Show- 


rooms. “Le of 150 different patterns always fixed . 
om are, nF nah in the lowest prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the 
man 
ans Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2ft. 6 in. wide, 14s. 
Bort Tos Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, patent Lath Sack- 
ing, Castors, &c., 6 ft. sane, $2. Sie de, 15s. 6d. e: 
Children’e Cots, from 188. 6d. to 181. “pe. 


Ornamented Tron rm i steads, from oe. - 35. 
Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedstead 
Patent Folding Chairs, to form Bedsteads, with Test Hair Mattress, 


758. complete. 

NGATING COTS, to form Couch or Bedstead. Can 
be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full oxuenaed by 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 
6 in. wide, price ‘s78. 6d.; with set of ood Wool Mat es) 
adapted for the three sizes, al. 48. will also form a ich. 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the Premises, 
and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8. BURTON. 


































For Bedsteads, Wide. 4 Feet 

3 Feet.| “gy, | 5 Feet. 
2.8. d. & 8.d. |&. 8. d. 
Best Straw Palliasses . 120 160 180 
Best French Alva Mattresses -| 196 176 186 
Coloured Wool Mattresses -|}.176|}1 60/1 90 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses -}1 30/1136/)1170 
Good White Wool Mattresses -}1116\>2 66/2130 
extra Super do. do... .. -|2100|/3130/4 10 
superior Horse-hair do. -|2 26/3 30)38 90 
extra Super do. .... -}3 10/4120/5 40 
yerman Spring -|/2100\/3 80/3140 
juper do. Hair Stufing - -|3 50,4 76)4150 
french Mattress for use over spring . --|1150/23110/2170 
extra Super do. eee -|2 86/3126/4 00 

Beds, Poultry, at ‘Te. perib. . -|11l0/2 70 _ 
y Goose, at 6d. per Ib -|3126/5100/6 60 
dest White do. at ae. 6d. per lb. -14150'7 80/8 20 
FEATHER oy 38. 6d. to 148.; Bolsters, from 68. to 298. 6d. ; 
own Pillows, . 6d. to 188. Blank Count an 





Sheets in every L.--Ly 


OOD CABINET FURNITURE.—In order to 
FURNISH Bowes completely, WILLIAM 8. BURTON has, 
in addition to his other Stock, 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


WASHSTANDS . ae 2 ft. 3ft. 6in. 4 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak” 15s. 6d. 208. 6d. 24s. Od. 
Best Polished Pine 288. 6d. 828. Od. 36s. Od. 
Sy A Circular Marble tops 268. Od. 358. Od. - 
Square Marble tops 63s. 0d. 708. Od. 878. 6d. 
DRAWERS .» Wide 3 ft. $ft.6in. 4 ft. 
Good Maple < or Oak : +. 288. Od, 378. Od. 558. Od. 
Best Polished Pine . - 578. Od, 72s. 6d. 958. Od, 
Rest Mahogany .. ee +. 738. 6d, 958. Od. 1308. 0d. 
we a od A en = cocccc es WD 8 ft. 3 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 
r Oak ° +» 178. Od. 2is. 6d. 258. Od. 
Best Polished | Pine 258. 6d. 298. Od. 33s. Od, 
Best Mahogany, Drawers" +» 458. Od. 478. 6d. 65s. Od. 
Wangecem, with pesos, 
Trays, Hanging Space 
wide 4 4ft. 6in. 5 
Good Maple or Oak ° +. 1058. Od. 1158. 1278. 6d. 
Best Polished Pine 1758. . b 
Best Mahogany 230s. Od. 2558. Od. 2908. Od. 


American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
INING-ROOM FURNITURE — 


Mahogany Chairs, covered in 
leather, stuffed horsehair .. 308.0d.  358.0d. 48, Od. 
Mahogany Couches +» 1058. 0d, 145s. 0d. 2108. 0d. 
Mahogany Dining- Tabies, telescope 
action, size 8 ft. by 4 ft. . -» 1858. 0d. 1558. Od. 1908. Od. 
_ Wide 4ft. é6in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 
Maly ag Sideboards + £9 08, £10 08, £11 108. 
h Plate-glass backs . - £10 52. £15 158. £33 0s. 
ua. Guin, stuffed horsehair 878. 6d. 56s. 658. to 1808. 





Dies, ots -ROOM FURNITURE. — Couches, 
Ottomans, Easy and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work 
es, Occasional Tables, and Card Tables. Cheffoniers and Cabinets. 
parte and W ots. Music Cabinets and Stools. The above in 
Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy Woods. 
GILT CONSOLE TABLES, CHIMNEY and PIER GLASSES. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. — All 

that 7 — and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, 

adapted to Offi Passages, and Dwelling-rooms, from 12s. to 221, 
Brackets from 1s. 12. od. 








TUTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on 





























| Table |Dessert |C&t¥ers 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. |Kuives. Knives | Pot 
3+inch ivory handles .. dozen 41 &% "4 
sa 
af do . balance do. wae do, 19 0} 140 6 9 
do. fine Ivory do. ’- 27 0; 21 0 76 
do... 35 0| 8 0| 9 6 
‘ ee d 37 0; 28 0] 10 0 
4 do. finest Af: I #0) #0] 4 ¢ 
Do. with silver ferules 42 0) 386 0| 16 6 
Do. with silvered blades 520) 40 0| 18 0 
i vi 230, 190) 76 
ITCHEN REQUISITES, arranged in Four 
Sets, each complete in itself. st Mele ‘ 
s.d.\&. 8. d. £. 8. d.\&. 8. d. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS............ % ii 227 i 6n ii 4412 5 
| 
BRUSHES and TURNERY ...... | 25 01.17 16 108 19 11319 9 
| 
Total per Set .......... }W0 11345 8 329014 3812 & 





PAPIER- -MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS.— 
assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS, wholly unpre- 
cnet whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
OVAL ‘PAPIER-MACHE TRAYS, per 
. from 268. to 10 guineas. 


Ditto TRON Tce cconesi . from 10s. to 4 guineas, 
WAITERS, CAKE, and BREAD BASKETS. 





EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 

The largest. savortenent of London-made BRONZE TEA URNS 

and KETTLes in “a ane (including all the recent novelties) is on 
Sale, from 34s. to él. 1 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES, 
in every variety, and of the newest Patterns. 
pice, TIN DISH , Sevens. 16s, 9d. the Set of Six. 
on modern patte: 2. 6d. to 828. the Set. 
wt x METAL, x3 Silver-plated Handles, 31. 158. 6d. to 


61.1 f Fiv 
BLECTRO-PLATE ED 9. to 241. the Set of Four. 
— , oan HOT-WATER DISHES, with wells for gravy, 178. 


BRITANNIA METAL, 252. to 
ELECTRO-PLATED on Britannia Metal, full size, 51. 58. 
Ditto, on Nickel, full size, 9. 


Cor SCOOPS.—The prices vary from 2s. 4d. to 


Plain black open Scoops, from 2s. 4d. 

Do. do. zine lined, from 5s. 3d. 

Covered Box- ps, from 6s. 

- with Hiand-scoop, fro m 88. 6d. 
Do. do. with fancy Summantaiion, fev 

Highly finished and eee, ry fitted with imitation ivory 
handles, from 228. to 

There is also a choice selection ¢ b+ - Coal Boxes, with iron and 
brass mountings, fro; 





OAL ECONOMISER.—This Grate, in its con- 
ction, is the reverse of an ordin ary Register Stove: all the 

heating surface stands out prominently in the: room. The canopy forms 
a hots r chamber; the cold ai 


Grate is so constructed as 
and the body is arranged to admit of slow and Fay perfect combustion. 
For the smoke that is made an outlet is provi —y ata nozzle, which is 
the only part of the Grate that requires 

The STOVE is in operation in TWO ai a ° SHOW ROOMS. 





EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE ICE 





HOUSES. 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. ; PATENT VENTILATING DO. 
Inches. Inches. 
23 by 18 by 26 ........ £310 0 22 by 20 by 29 
97 .. 22 .. BO ....000. 45 0 -21.. 
34..24.. 30. - 5600 33... 22 .. 31 
40... 24 .. 30, + 610 0 39 .. 24... 32 
45 .. 87 .. 30 ........ 717 0 45 .. 25 .. 33 
- 27... %.. 
Patent Ventilating, with Water Cistern and Fi 


Iter, fro . 58. 
a oa Cabinet ditto, 141. 10a. és. 2% 5s.; Ice Pails or Pots, 88. 6d. to 
3 ditto, Moulds, 88. to 14s. ; Making Machines, 2i. 10s. to 4l. 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER:— 


s { TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater. | CamdenTown. | St. John’s Wood. | West End (all Parts). ‘ 
iu Belsize Park. City. Haverstock Hill. Holloway. Kensington. | Kilburn. | Pimlico. 
, — DAILY:—{ Srompten. Chelsea, | Highbury. Islington. | Kentish Town. Notting Hill. Shepherd’s Bush. 
vo. vous I MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY:—Fulham, Hammersmith. act 
" Borough. Camberwell. Herne Hill. Lambeth. Tulse Hill. Wandsworth. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY —f{ Brixton, Clapham. Kennington. Peckham. Walworth. | 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY:—Dalston. | Hackney. | Hampstead. | Holloway (Upper). | Highgate. | Kingsland. 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


street, B.C. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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Now ready, price 28. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s 


P oO E M Ss. 
By “OLIVE.” 
Edited by R. JASPER MORE, Esa. 
. Also 


Jquice: = Lud & Marshall. Shrewsbury: Bunny & Evans. 
eerie udiow Lawley, Wenlock ; Hughes, Bishop’s Castle. 
ec, Wellingto: 


*,* A Sample of Rural Education in South Shropshire before the 
assing 0 of the Education Act. 





8vo. sewed, ls.; free by post, 1s. 2d. 
OMETS, and the NEW COMET of 1874 ; with 


a complete Popular Account of all that is known of these Won- 
Bodies, which are so great a perplexity to Science. 

“The author has contrived to compress into the fifty-seven pages 0 
this k as large an amount of useful and interesting information 
respecting comets as it is possible to do.”—Atheneum, August, 15, 1874. 

London; William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE by 
MEANS of NUMBERS. An Easy Method whereby People % 
Different Nations may readily Communicate with each other. With 
Rules and Illustrations of the System. 
London: E. Marlborough Co. , Ave Maria-lane, and 14, Warwick- 








lane ; and all Booksellers. " a eae 
HE FINANCIAL and INV ESTORS’ PRO- 
TECTION ASSOCIATION (Limited).—Capital, One Million 


Sterling, divided into 1,000,000 Shares of £1 each. Five Shillings per 
Share payable on application, and the balance as required. 

Investors may become Members of the Association, and after regis- 
tration will receive notices of and (together with the Shareholders) will 
be entitled to a priority of allotment of the Shares in all new Com- 
— approved by the Association, to which they desire to subscribe 

‘istration fee for Members is 58., which may be re- 
mitred y Post-office Order or stamps to the Secretary, or to any of the 
Bankers or Agents of the Association. The fee of 5s. is first and final, 
and not an annual subscription. 

Members incur no liability whatever as Shareholders in the Associa- 
= or otherw: 

tion Fee ~‘g Membership will be raised on and after the 

ous of the Share List. 


Governing Council. 
fox Chelsea oe M.P. | Thos. M‘Clure, E 


Beckw H. Cholmendelay Ft Sage , Esq. 
Bie William Bo Bera. ms c- H. M.E 


George E. Price, Esq 
‘Wm. Gillow, Esq. M.D. | Thomas Painter, ne z. 3 
James Green, 


G ~~ | Sir Edwin Pearson, 
James Hartley, sq. Heerjeebhoy astomjee Patell. 
George Hedges, Esq. W. Ratcliffe, Esq. 
Wm. Ho oer. Vo | Edward J. Rollss "Esq. 
Robert ear ambart | Hugh Beberts, i 
The Hon. 0. G. | Wm. Sall, Esq. M.D. 
Jobn Leather, | Harry Stanley, Esq 


. Stephenson, Esq. 


Major-General C. oy 
> iehe | B. Lumsden Whomenh, Esq. 


Sir John Maclean, F.S.A. 


omas M*Cheane, Esq. Arthur yacs Esq. 
Colonel J. P. 0. Mahon. J. P. Colonel W 
George Moir, Esq. J.C, Wilkinson, Esq. R.N. 
Committee of Management. 
Lord Charles Beresford, M.P. George E. Price, Esq. M.P. 
Major-General Charles Louis. Sir Edwin Pearson, F.R.S. 


William Ratcliffe, Esq. 
Bankers. 
er Ny 7 ae Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells & Co. 54, Lombard- 
it, E.C. 


Sir John Maclean, F.S.A. 


Aberdeen North of | Scotland Bank. 
hb Town and District Banking Company. 
and Salford Bank. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Harrison, Walbrook, E.C. 
Secretary—Jelinger E. Symons, Esq. 
Offices—9, Great meee E.C. Manchester—2, St. Ann’s- 





M rn M heat, 





The primary object of this Association is to secure the co-operation 
of Investors in Joint-Stock enterprise, and to create an Organization 
sufficiently powerful to protect their interests. 

Full Prospectus, with ry of Memorandum of Association, Opinions 
of the Press thereon, and Form of Application, may be obtained from 
any of the Bankers or Offices of the Company. 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsagp-sTREET 
and CHARING OROSS, LONDON. —Setabliched 1788. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parte of “the world. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL 
Secretaries, | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 








Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 





Invested Assets on io - December, oad £5,486,748 
Income for the past Y £507,284 
Amount paid on Death t to December last £9,856,739 


Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application at the Office. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—6s, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, London. 
Branch Office—60, CHARING CROSS. 
And at OXFORD-STREET, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810. 
Specially Low Rates of Premiums for Young Lives. 
Division of Profits every Five Years. 
uses, at the last Division, to Policies effected ee uent to 
Midsummer, 1850, averaged more than a Premium and a 
Foreign idence allowed, without extra Premium, North of the 
35° North Latitude, except in China and Japan. 
Security undoubted. Copies of the Society’s Accounts forwarded on 
application. J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


V ONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these Losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Uldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
@, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
Chief Office—73 and 74, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE, PATENTED, 
for holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, = . 

in any position — a Bed, Sofa, Easy Chair, Garden " 
Sea Beach. As use ae Princess Louise. Invaluable to Students, 
Invalids, Artists, wand ourists. Admirably adapted for India. A 
most useful and elegant gift. ices from 21s. rawings post free. 
Bed Tables, 25s. Invalid Couches, Bed Rests. &.—J. CAR 
6a, New Cavendish-street, Great Portland-street W. 


HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTATION 
WATCH and CHAIN 


A ONE HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH ons CHAIN, speciall. 

prepared for the } perpoes of Presentation, being a GOLD KEYLESS 
BHRONO Mere and 18-carat Hall-marked Mead 
HERALDIC SEAL, enclosed in a suitable Cas 

The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and inscription, and 
forms a most useful present of intrinsic worth and permanent value, 
and is Guaranteed by the Maker, 

JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside, London. 











CHAIN, with | 





ey 
J. ee ee Merchant Clothier to the at 
the Family. an and the Courts of Europe, ARM 
wt Suvi" Outer ¥ | 11 se, fers ane 
‘orn! don ; osley-stree' 
Liverpool ; and 39, ‘New-street, Birmingham. ** ” Ba 





fo GENTLEMEN. .—H. J. NICOLL’s Travel. 
ing, Tourist rasan. wm gory Suits from Three G 
Mayme peed Overt with eaotered Peck, gah 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side Noveltieg 
in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Regatta Cloth 
Ide, 6d. of Serge, and Drill materials, from 15s Knicks bee 
an ay n Autumn Angola — 21, 
Oretsonte, freee tie atte Mae ee from Ms. Lett ed 
Habits, from Three to Eight Guineas; Pantal ri 
| Riding Hats, trimmed, from 21s. Specialities in Walking ana ne n 
ling Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance of confine 
Eropenede and House Jackets, exquisitely shaped.—To be 


ICOLL’S several Addresses in London, Manch if ona 
and Birmingham, as given above. ester, {ulverpoal, 








R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S superior Rid; 





i 
NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 
By JEANIE HERING, 
Author of ‘Truth Will Out,’ ‘Golden Days,’ ‘ Garry,’ &c. 
‘* Miss Hering has produced a very readable novel, and one that contains much clever writing...... Some of the characte 


are depicted with much force and humour. 


Dulcie Duncan herself and the two Miss M‘Ames are especially fine creations,” 


Scotsman, 


London: Virtvr, SpaLpine & Co. 





Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


The SECOND EDITION, thoroughly Revised, with ADDITIONS. 


“The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a 
boon on all students of theology. Calm and judicial in tone, 
fully acquainted with the facts of the case, and scrupulously 
exact in stating the arguments of adversaries,—no more for- 
midable assailant of orthodoxy could well be imagined. When- 
ever the history of Christian theology in the nineteenth cen- 
tury shall be written, a place of honour will belong to the 
anonymous Author of ‘Supernatural Religion.’ ” 

Westminster Review. 


“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work. 

.- This is the belief (regarding the supernatural character of 
the events narrated in the Christian Scriptures) which we desire 
to commend to the reader’s consideration, and we are glad to 
have so good an excuse for doing so as is afforded by the 
masterly examination of the evidences for the antiquity of the 
Christian Scriptures contained in these volumes. 
know, it is an unparalleled specimen in the English language. 
It might have been a little condensed, but when we have said 
this much, we have only unmixed praise for the literary work- 


So far as we | 


manship of this part of the volume...... The account given of | 


the early Christian writers is a full mine of information on this 
subject, alloyed indeed with no small prejudice, yet so wonder. 
fully faithful and comprehensive, that any error may be de 
tected by the light of the writer’s own searching and scholarly 
criticism.” —Spectator. 


**The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar «nd 
reasoner, whose discussions are conducted in a judicial method 
He writes like an earnest seeker after truth, looking around at 
all particulars pertaining to his inquiries, and following | 
every question to its proper end. We have been struck 
his complete mastery of the literature. He knows well all 
German and Dutch books relating to the criticism of the New 
Testament, as well as the English ones. His scholarship, 
indeed, is apparent throughout...... Along with a wide and 
minute scholarship, the unknown writer shows great acute 
ness. He has the critical faculty in union with a calm spirit, 
Reverent withal, his volumes bespeak the serious notice of 
every one concerned about the records of religion.” 

Atheneun, 


London: Longmans and Co. 





THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR.—(FOUNDED 1836.) 


Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest known degree of security. 


The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR, 

The Right Hon Lord HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
Sir THOMAS TILSON. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq. Q.C. 
ee BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chan- 


GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq. M.P. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Solicitors—Messrs. DOMVILLE, LAWRENCE & GRAHAM. 


Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP S’S 


C OC O A. 


BREAKFAST. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. iy tem has — our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 


beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil 


MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—‘“‘ We will now give an account of the Process adopted by Messrs. James Epps & Co., msal 
facturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassell’s Household Guide. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
Sold in Packets (in Tins for abroad) labelled :— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
WORKS: Euston-road and Camden Town, London. 
CACAOINE.—This is a preparation of Cacéo without admixture of any kind; it is simply the Cacio as imported roasted, 


and then submitted to pressure, which extracts a per-centage of the oil, on the removal of which the Cacéo falls into powder, 
which when boiled produces a fine flavoured thin beverage.—Sold in labelled Packets and Tins, 
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= ITINSLEY BROTHERS’ LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henty 
(Gpecial Correspondent to the Standard), Author of ‘The March to Magdala,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


{Second Edition. 
“ For a careful and complete history of the western expedition, we can refer our readers with confidence to Mr. G. A. Henty’s 
sve _.,. Mr. Henty writes extremely well, and he has taken great pains to get at all the facts, and to form a judgment on 
Ty more important operations of the campaign.”—Guardian. 


LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, 


The 8 FORD, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. y, 
BARN OPER, Author of ‘ The Life of Arabella stuart 
Pular History of America,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. ‘ow ready. 

“ resent Life of Lord Strafford is a good one. The lady who 
then it has a dignified and powerful style, and must win the 
wT of havin written the best biography of a life well deserving 

s ‘a memorial.”— Westminster Review 


RODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 

Met lis. By the Dev ©. MAURICE DAVIS. 

Diet muthor of Orthodox London,’ *Unorthodox London,’ &c. ’ 

vols. SV (Now ready. - 
“Asa soateibution to the history of religion, it isa bw work. 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. 


By J. R. PLANCHE, Author of ‘The Recollections and Refieo- 
tions of J. R. Planché,’ &&. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 


“ His ‘Conqueror and his Companions’ will be sure to find a place 
amongst the standard works of our countrymen, in every time-honoured 
public as well as in every well-selected private library. 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. His Daily 
Life, Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United 
States. By W. STAMER, Author of ‘ Recollections of a Life of 
yy ad &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. [Now ready. 


“The author's excellent advice cannot be too mighly » rated.” 
‘ourt Journal. 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baden Pritchard, 


Author of ‘A Peep at the Pyrenees,’ ‘ Beauty Spots of the Continent. y With Frontispiece and Vignette by 7 Santen 
In 1 vol. ‘ow ready. 
“Those who like a splutter of puns and jokes, good and bad, and rollicking fun, will enjoy this really clever and amusing 


TIN Y TRAVELS. By J. Ashby Sterry, Author of 
[Now ready. 


The OLD SH. OWMAN, and the Old London Fairs. 


By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ Half-Hours with the Early Explorers.’ In 1 vol. [Just ready. 





Origin of Magnetism, Action, Fascination, Ecstasy, &c. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM (MESMERISM) and 


ICIAL SOMNAMBULISM;; being a Complete and Practical Treatise on that Science, and its Application to 
Ptah Purposes ; followed by Observations on the affinity existing between Magnetism and Spirit ae Ancient and 
Modern, By the Countess C——- DE ST. DOMINIQUE. 1 vol. Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Notice.—_New Novel by the Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ &c. 


MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 


Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘City and Suburh,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘ Far Above Rubies,’ ‘ The Earl’s Promise,’ ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ ‘ Joy after Sorrow,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


TRUE to HER TRUST; or, Womanly Past Question. 


The Illustrative Initial Devices by F. W. WADDY. In 3 vols. [Neat week. 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Edmund Yates, 


Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘Black Sheep,’ ‘The Rock Ahead,’ ‘A Waiting Race,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


(RUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. By A. C. 





SAMPSON. In 8 vols. [Ready this day. 
The LAST INCA; or, the Story of Tupac Amaru. 
8 vols. [Now ready. 


(RAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. 
By HENRY BELCHER. In 8 vols. ‘ow ready. RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Miner’s Oath,’ &. 3 vee . 
“The heroine is charming, and the heroes worthy of her.”—Athenaum. ‘ow ready. 
**She has good honest humour, and her story is well put together.” 
A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. Pall Mali Gasetie. 
By the Author of ‘ A Blot on his Escutcheon,’ &c. In 2 vols. ROLLING IN RICHES : a New Novel. 


pane seaty, In 3 vols, [Now ready. 


q rank Usher, 
A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usher, | syaLL I WIN HER? By James Grant, 
joie of ‘ The Romance of War,’ ‘ Only an Rnsign, e 4! oe 


th SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. Red Dragon,’ &. 3 vols, 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. In1 vol. [Now ready. CICELY. B the A th f N Ww 
AHEART WELL WON; or, the Life and orn: “She wee Youne Soares ota“ Lverag mane 


The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora 





Adventures of Arthur Oldfield. A "Tale of the jy &e. 
“Itis a man’s book, and better upon the whole than the: average.” FANTOCCINI. By Frank Barrett. In 2 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES by POPULAR AUTHORS, 


FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
Thiformly bound in Illustrated Wrappers. To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, BY W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. BY the AUTHOR of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 

— R. S. CARY. — C. H. ROSS. = - * Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 
— B. L. FARJEON. — Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. - - * Not Wisely.’ 

— ANDREW HALLIDAY. — G. H. SALA. - - ‘ Desperate Remedies.” 
— B. W. JOHNSTONE. — ANTHONY TROLLOPE. - - * No Appeal.’ 

~ HENRY KINGSLEY. — ANNIE THOMAS. _ _ * Archie Lovel.’ 

~ JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. — EDMUND YATES. - ~ * She was Young.’ 

~ Mrs. OLIPHANT. ~ - * Recommended toMercy.’ 


c &e. &e. 
*,* Volumes by the above Authors may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. each. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 








QOSLER's CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
LONDON —Show-rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM -— Manufactory and Show-rooms Broad-street. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEADS, . 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATOH BOX. 
ALLEN'S NEW CATALOGUE of 600 articles for Continentad 


37, West Strand, London. 
HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, stock 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, am. = and of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and bar Litton, . Chubb's 


atti ==. BB & SON, 
GILLOTT’S 


Jj Os Eri 
CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 











Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
: Aw - BRUSHES and Sepstenting: mabhenched ~ 
™m esh an 01 rushes 
every description of Brush, Comb, ena ertumery, The Tooth Brashes 
search between the divisions of the Teeth—the b rictles do met oomns 
Tooth Powder, 9s. per box.— 





loose. e's ebra’ A 
Address, 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


Jeetos PATENT “ OZOKERIT ” CANDLES, 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


OLD CREAM SOAP. — PIESSE & LUBIN, 

Perfumery Factors, 2, New Bond street.—This SOAP being pre- 

pared without 2 alkali waht i. exceedingly. ‘mild ; it can be used for 

the face with great advantage, as it does not make the skin shine like 

the old-fashioned soaps. feakeus ls.and 2s. Cold Cream of Roses 
fresh daily, in jars, 1s. each. 


(pPoron ax, the Flower King.—“ Sweet issue of 
ore sweet-smeliing sire.”—Shakespeare. Price %s.6d. None 
genuine but by PIESSE & LUBLIN, 3, Bond-street, London. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL— 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN WINES. 
The various Types of Ports and Session, | ~ Fey 
exhibited by me in No. 5 Vault, at the 2 Regal 2 wie 
from x of Messrs. SIL 4. Rs ‘SOSERS, A, 











direct 8 

(Oporto), and from the Bod: of F. W. CO! 

(Cadiz), oe can be Tasted by any AS oy tay is Gard to to “ine 
Attendant. Half-Pint Samples can be taken away on Payment 


HENRY HOLL, 18a, Basinghall-street, E.O. 


puss AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’Ss RUTHIN WATERS. 
SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, and for 


CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every 

bears their Trade Mark. Sold Everywhere, and le of 

R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents, W. Best 
& Sons, Henrietta- ‘street, Cavendish- -equare. 


LAZENBY & SON’S FIOKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & son. Sole Detrictem of. the celebrated Recei| 

and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIM. 
80 long and et distinguished A their name, are compelled te 
CAUTION the Public i the inferior pocpesnsiene ws 
up and labelled in mi a. 
mislead the 


6, Ed’ Portman wey yg . 
ARVEY’ 8 SA Ucn SSS =the 


of t pAb 4 
ainnaaen each Bottle, Pheri de Anny ob. s LAZENBY ft IN" bense the 
label used so many years, 


AIR RESTORER.—Large a 1s. 6d. och. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR ot Pepeers 
Qe original Colour with pe fe eee or prematurely Hart 
ts 01 Col with perf wcttty endl compietenana ane 
Che' ;and J. PEPPER, 37 Lp) whose S 
an “address must be on the 


, oF it is not genuine. 
EALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY.— 
PEPPER'S qointes and IRON TONIC strengthens the 
Nerves, enriches the — § wecsaetes Appeti' 
restores Health. Bottles, 4x. éd., lis.,and 22s.; 
—J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, 


EALTHY othe Hamat, Frame os Mesh 
Nothing is so important to the Human Frame as 
i and Pro- 
Plein ama pad © when they are impaired, the Popular 


MORSON'S ee 
Sold as Wine, in Bottles, from 38.; n Boxes, from 9s. 6d.; 
Globules, in Bottles, from 2 ; and as Powder, . 1-oz. Bottles, at 58. 
by all > "Manufactu: 


rers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the ACH, a 
a ADAOC GUUT, and INDIGESTION; and the best 
aoe epetent 4 te Constitutions; especially adapted for 
LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the Wond. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors With English Notes. 8vo. 
Edited by various Scholars, under the direction of G. LONG, Esq., 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge ; and the late 

v. A.J. MACLEANE, M.A. Head Master of King Edward’s 

School, Bath. 


ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Paley, M.A. New Edition, 
Revised. 182. 
4 vols. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Long, M.A. 
3t 4s. Vol. I. 16e.; Vol. II. 148.; Vol. III. 16s. ; Vol. 1V. 18s. 
DEMOSTHENES, 
Master of Rochester Grammar School. Vol. I. 16s. ; Vol. IL. 16«, 
EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 3 vols. 16s. each. 
HOMER. Vol. I. Ixtap, 1—12. With Introduc- 
tion. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 128. Vol. IT. 14s. 
HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Blakesley, B.D. 
2vols. 32s. 
HESIOD. By F: A. Paley,,M.A. . 10s. 6d. 
HORACE, By Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. New 
Edition. Revised by GEORGE LONG. 18s. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. Macleane, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. A New Edition. Revised by 
GEORGE LONG. 128. 


The ANNALS of TACITUS. By the Rev. P. Frost. 
Price 158. 


PLATO. By W. H. Thompson, D.D., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Phoedrus, 7s. 6d. Vol. II. 
rgias, 78. 


SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Blaydes,M.A. Vol. I. 
aunts of Vol. I. :—CEdipus Tyrannus—Cdipus Coloneus—Antigone. 

TERENCE, By FE. St. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 

VERGIL. By J. Conington, M.A., 


Latin at Oxford. Vol. I. The Bucolics and Georgics, 128. Third 
Edition. Vol II. The Hneid. Books I. to VI. 14s. Vol. III. con- 
cluding the Work, 14s. 
Tn the same size and form, 
SEX. AURELII PROPERTII CARMINA. The 


Elegies of Pasvertene. With English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, 


M.A. 8yvo. cloth, 9s 





GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. With English Notes. Edited 
by Eminent Scholars. is “ped adapted for use in Public and 


Grammar Schools. Feap. & 

CESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Edited by George 
LONG, M A. New Edition. 5s. éd. 

CESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I.—III. 
With English Notes for Junior Classes. By GEORGE LONG, 
M.A. New Edition. 2. 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. Selected 
Poems. Edited ys Se Rev. A. H. WRATISLAW, of Bury St. 
Edmund's School, N. SUT — , B.A. With short Bio- 
graphical Notices of tt ene Poon ae. 6: 

CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE, DE AMICITIA, and 
SELECT EPISTLES. Edited by’ GEORGE LONG, M.A. New 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late Rev. J. F. 
MACMICHAEBL, Head Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. 
Just.published. 2%. 6d. 


PALEY, M.A. 62. 6d. 

HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macleane, M.A., late 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. Witha Short Life. 
New Edition, Revised. 68. 6a. 

JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES, Expurgated. By 
Seeeas PRIOR, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
4s. 6d. 


MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited by F. A. 
PALEY, M.A., and the late W. H. STONE, Scholar of Trinity 
College, ‘Cambridge. With os Life of the Poet. 6s. 6d. 

OVID.—The SIX BOOKS of the FASTI, Edited by 
P. A. PALES, M.A. New Edition. 5s 

SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. With a 
Life. Edited by GEURGE LONG, M.A. 5s. 

TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. Edited 
by the Rev. P. FROST, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8s. 6d. 

VIRGIL. Abridged from Professor Conington’s Edi- 
tion. Bucolics, Georgios, and Mneid, Books I. to IV. 5s. 6d. 
veid, Books V. to X11. 5s. 6d. 

XENOPHOR. —The ANABASIS. With Life, Itine- 
rary, Index, and Three Maps Edited by the late Rev. J. F_MAC- 
MIGHAEL, late Head ee of the Grammar School, Ripon. 
New Edition, Enlarged. 

XENOPHON.—The CYROPEDIA. Edited by G. M. 
—— late Fellow of Trinity College, pc ia New 


XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA. Edited by Percival 
FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


Uniform with the Series, 
The NEW TESTAMENT, in GREEK. With English 


Notes and Preface, Synopsis. and Chronological Tables. By J. F. 
MACMICHAEL, B.A. Feap. 8v0. (730 pp.), 7s. 6d. 
London: WaiTtakER & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and 


GerorcE BExt, York-street, Covent-garden. 


By R. Whiston, M.A., Head | 
OVID: the HEROIDES. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Coll 
Dublin. 6s. CRe, 


late Professor of | 
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LANGUAGE: its Origin and Development. 


Comparative Grammar in University College. 8vo. 14s. 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. By George Long. 


Se 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


By T. Hewitt Key, M.A. F.R.S 


The Fifth and Cop, 


cluding Volume of this Work, comprising the period from the Invasion of Italy by Julius Cesar to his Death. Dem 
y 


8vo. 14s. Vols. I. to LV. 14s. each. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. By W.S. Teuffel, Professor of 


Translated, with the Author’s Sanction, by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. of the Johanneum, Hamb 


demy 8vo. "Als. 


The THEATRE of the GREEKS. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully Edited with English Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, 
on d aaenoee of difficult Idiomatic Expressions, for Schools. 
cap. 8 


GERMAN BALLADS* from UHLAND, GOETHE, and | 


SCHILLER: with Introductions to each aig copious Explane- 
tory Notes, an and Biographical Notes. Edited by C. L. BIBLE- 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN.* Complete Text, 


Comprising the Lager, Piccolomini. and Wallenstein's Tod With 
Notes and Historical and Critical sptrodneian and Arguments to 
each Act. Edited by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor uf German 
in King’s College, London. A New Edition. Revised, 6s.6d. ‘the 
Lager and Piccolomini together, 3s. 6d. Wallenstein'’s Tod, 3s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. With English 
Notes by Dr. WILLIAM WAGNER, Editor of the * Aulularia 
and Trinummus’ of Plautus. 3s. 6d. 


PICCIOLA.* By X. B. Saintine. 
DUBUC. Fourth Edition, Revised. 38. 6d. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII, par Veltaize. Edited 
by L. DIREY. Third Edition, Revised. 38. 6d 


onE nee FABLES of LA FONTAINE,* 
. GASC, M.A. New Edition, Revised. 3s. 


svareess de TELEMAQUE, par Fénelon. 
Edited by C. J. DELILLE. Second Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 


* Selected as Subjects for the Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations. 
WHITTAKER & Co. and GEorGE BELL. 


Edited by Dr. 


Edited by 





LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 


By the Rev. PEROIVAL FROST, M.A, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambrige. 


ECLOGH LATINZ: a New Elementary Latin Read- 
ing Book. This Volume has a Lexicon at the end, and is graduated 
so that the pupil, after pessng through it, may take up Ovid or 
Cesar. New Edition. 2s. 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Passages from English Writers, graduated in difficulty, with Notes. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo, 28. 6d. —KEY, 48. 


LATIN. VERSE BOOK: an Elementary Work on 


Hexameters and Pentameters. Fceap. 8vo. 3s.—KEY, 5a. 


ANALECTA GRECA MINORA. With Introductory 
Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6¢d.—K EY, 52. 





MISCELLANEOUS CLASS-BOOKS. 


The PEACE of ARISTOPHANES. A Revised Text, 
with English Notes and a Preface. By F. A PALEY, M.A,, 
Editor of ‘schylus,’ * Euripides,’ &c. Small 8vo 4s. 6d. 


PHILEBUS of PLATO. Translated, with brief Ex- 
planatory Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. Small 8vo. 4s, 


SCALA GRECA. A Series of Elementary Greek 
Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. DAVIS, M.A., Head Master of 
Tamworth Grammar School, and R. W. BADDELEY, High 
Master’s Assistant, Grammar School, Manchester. 
cloth, 28. 6d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A. 
F R . Professor of Comparative Grammar in University College. 
vo. 148. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By 
T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By the Rev. A. Church, 
M.A., late Assistant-Master “ Lng Merchant Taylors’ School, 
New Edition, Enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NOTABILIA QUZEDAM ; 
such Irregular Greek Verbs "and ‘such Elementary Greek, Latin, 
and French Constructions as are of constant occurrence. New 
Edition. 1s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from OVID: Amores, Tristia, Heroides, 
Metamorphoses. With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. MAC. 
LEANE, M.A. Feap. 3s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo. 


or, the Principal Tenses of 


Tiibin 
arg. 2a 


By the late J. W. Donaldson, es: Fellow of 


New Edition, reduced in price. 


[In the press, 








| ARITHMETIC. 





MISCELLANEOUS CLASS-BOOKS (continued) 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. B 
the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambrid, e, 
Bachelier-és- Lettres of the Unive rsity of France. Feap, 8 vo. Saad 

Also published in Two Parts, sold separately. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLI 
Pr, the Rev. A. C. CLA M.A, and F, ee 
hil. ag > Ph at of the Bruton Grammar tee 


Feap. 2s. 
; Syntax, with Exercises; 


A 


:— Accid with Ex 


Reader, and Vocabulary. 


BUCHHEIM’S MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Consisting of Selections from Modern Boaish 
Writers, with Grammatical No But Idiomatic Renderings, ay 
| pm bpm ye By -. BU an is. Professor of —S 

guage and Literature in King’s lege, don, 
in German to the London Oalveane New Edition, Beamaer 
Feap. 4s. 6d. 
Tn this Edition the Notes in Part I. have been entirel, 
jnoreased, in accordance with the suggestions of experienced tenetan 


The ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
By ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D. This work is especially adapted to 
bts panei Candidates for Hatricalisiee in the London Univer. 

y, and for e Civil Service. 
Sak bak tee aoe ew tion, Revised and Cor. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR ani 
Pg ope nee wheal 3 eee igan tat ~. The Elements 
o' ¢ English Language.’ to which it is an intr ti 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo “Tierrte — « 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. Questions for Examina- 
tion. chiefly selected from College Papers, set in Cambridge. By 
the Rev. W. W. S T, M.A,, late Fell 
oh ot ‘ellow of Christ’s College, 


By the Rev. C. Elsee, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. Jobn’s Cation, _Gompheiggn, Apsistant-Master at 


Rugby. 38. 6d. Fourth Editio 
ALGEBRA. By the same Author. Second - 
r USE in 


Enlarged. 4s. 

SELECT PARABLES from NA 
SCHOOLS. Feap price ls. 6d. Besides being re; ited in America, 
selections from Ms. Gatty's Parables have been translated and 
published in the German, French, » Russian, Dauvish, and 
Swedish Languages. 

PRACTICAL HINTS on TEACHING: Containing 


Advice as to Organization, Discipline, Inetruction, and Practical 
Management. By the Rev. JOHN MENET, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Hockerill. New Edition, containing several Pians of 
Schools which have been thoroughly tested by several years’ 
experience, and are now adopted in various localities. With 
Explanatory Letter-press. Crown 8yo. sewed, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TEST LESSONS in DICTATION. For the Fint 
Class of Elementary Schools. This work consists of a Series of 
Extracts, carefully selected, with reference to the wants of the 
more advanced pupils, and they have been used successfully in 
many Elementary Schools: it is supplementary to the Exercise 
given in Mr. Menet’s ‘ Practical Hints.’ Crown 8vo. sewed, 1. td. 





WORKS BY C. P. MASON, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. 


FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR for YOUNG 
LEARNERS. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 8d. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For the Us 
of Junior Classes. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Intended to replace the Author's ‘ First Steps in English Grammar’ 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR; including the Principles of 
Gramma ‘ca! Analysis. Eighteenth Edition. With a New tyme 
logical Appendix. Post 8vo. 3s. 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR. for 
Junior Classes. Demy 1#mo. 9d. 


The ANALYSIS of SENTENCES applied to LATIN. 
Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 


ANALYTICAL LATIN EXERCISES: Accidence snd 
Simple Seatences, Composition and Derivation of Words, snd 
Compound Sentences. Post 8vo. 3s, éd. 


The FIRST TWO BOOKS of EUCLID EXPLAINED 
for BEGINNERS. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ee 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher ”—at the Office, 90, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.0. 


Printed by Epw. J. F pat “Tas Aru Pazss,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, 
” “ae for Soon. Bell & Bradfu te, aad Mr. Jonn Mensies, Edinburgh ;— 
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